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white, two 
lived, vitre- 
ous china 


HE fact that Vogel Number Ten and 
Ten-A Closets use but four gallons of 
water or less for a thorough flush means that 
if a closet is used LO times per day for a 
school year the average saving on water 


alone for a year, through the installation of 


Vogel Closets, would be 2700 gallons. 


This is true with just one closet. Multiply it 
by the number of closets in your school, then 
write for full information on Vogel Number 
Ten and Ten-A Closets for schools, factories, 
plants, and institutions. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington. Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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HAVERFORD TOWNSHIP JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Pyramid” Natural Slate Blackboards specified by Boyd, Abel and Gugert, 
Architects, Philadelphia 
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... Highlights are interesting if they’re not on a blackboard. I[t is difficult for every member of the 






more serious result of eyestrain, caused by shiny boards . . . You can overcome 
difficulty by demanding that only natural slate blackboards go in your sck 
Slate, a natural rock, does not have a high gloss. Its carefully finished etsy) 
surface, dull black and velvet-smooth, is a perfect background for chalk 

From any position in the room reading is never difficult ... When your school is fully 
equipped with “Pyramid” Natural Slate Blackboards you are not forced ‘ontend with boards 
having only a thin black coating which is bound to become shiny and slippery through wear . . . 
Your teachers will appreciate your thoughtfulness in giving them a blackboard of quality. Consult 


your architect. His counsel is your protection. Write for free booklets describing these blackboards. 
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Department D.s, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania | SWEET'S 
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Western Hills High School, Cincinnati Garber and Woodward, Architects 


Economy and Accuracy 
In [he Heating and Ventilating 
Of This School Building 


Western Hills High School Building, Cincinnati, Ohio is equipped with a split system of heating and 
ventilating; the various rooms and departments being heated by direct radiation and the ventilation 
being supplied by means of fans and ducts both for the introduction of fresh air and exhaustion of viti- 
ated or foul air. The entire system of heating and ventilating is controlled by the Johnson System. 100 
individual Johnson room thermostats operate 190 Sylphon radiator valves, automatically maintaining a 
uniform, normal temperature in each room throughout the day. The coils and fresh-air dampers in 
connection with the fans are equipped with Johnson thermostats, controlling the ventilation of the build- 
ing at the proper temperature. Accuracy in producing positively correct schoolroom condition is auto- 
matically established .. . . and at the same time a valuable fuel economy is obtained in the prevention 
of excessive fuel consumption and waste which ordinarily occurs. The Johnson System Of Heat And 
Humidity Control applies to every form, plan and system of heating and ventilating .... and is in- 


stalled to meet any individual requirement. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY . 149 E. Michigan . MILWAUKEE WIS. 
















Albany Buffalo Dallas Greensboro, N.C Minneapolis 


Atlanta Chicago Denver Indianapolis New York 
Baltimore Cincinnati Des Moines Kansas City Philadelphia 
Boston Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Portland Salt Lake City Calgary. Alta Toronto, Ont 
St. Louis San Francisco Montreal, Que. Vancouver, B. C. 


Seattle Winnipeg, Man. 
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~KKEWANEE. | 


Type’C’” STEEL BOILER 


The Crown Sheet is Corrugated 
and “Right-Side- Up” 


That means more heating surface 
directly in contact with the fire’s 























greatest heat — insuring exceedingly 
quick steaming and more complete 
absorption of the heat by the water. 


Corrugating adds strength against 
bending and deflection so that all stay 
bolts can be eliminated from the top of 


the crown sheet. 


Being Right-Side-Up there are no 
pockets to catch and collect mud, 
sediment and soot—such foreign matter 
naturally falling to the bottom where it 
is easily washed out. 


For COAL—OIL—GAS. Sizes to heat 
2300 to 33,000 square feet of radiation. 


KEWANEE B9ILER CORPORATION 


division of American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
MEMBER OF STEEL HEATING BoiLer INSTITUTE 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Von Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


The 


Unusual Combination 


Sweets 
Pages €3892-€3896 





In Von Duprin devices you find the unusual combination of fine 


craftsmanship and remarkable economy. 


Their strong, dependable construction is a delight to every man 


who admires fine workmanship. 


And the economy of use which results from this superior con- 


struction is balm to the soul of the maintenance man. 


Because of their high quality materials and painstaking work- 
manship, Von Duprins cost a little more in the beginning, and - - - 
again because of these same qualities - - - they cost far less in the 


end. Upkeep expense is practically unknown. 


So here is one case at least in which the man who admires tine 


craftsmanship may command it, secure in the knowledge that he 


is saving, not spending, by indulging his taste for the superfine. 






VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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HERMAN 
NELSON 





VENTILATION 


The Herman Nelson Corporation are makers of the 
Univent System of Ventilation, the Her-Nel-Co System of 
} entilation, the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, the 
Herman Nelson hiJet Heater, and other heating and 


ventilating equipment. 





Univent Ventilation because of definite results it achieved in the 
schoolroom, established the popularity of Unit Ventilation. But 
only the Univent can give Univent Ventilation. 

Where the ventilation requirement is: a continuous supply of 
outdoor air to every pupil in the room, the Univent gives the proper 
atmospheric conditions in the simplest, most effective and econom- 
ical manner. 

It brings in outdoor air—cleans it, heats it to the right temper- 
ature and distributes it throughout the room with gentle air motion 
but without draft. 

Over ten years of Univent Ventilation in schools throughout the 
country have demonstrated the fact that the architect or engineer 
who specifies Univent Ventilation is taking no chances. 

Write for the bbok—“Univent Ventilation”. 


A HERMAN NELSON PRODUCT 


Factory at Moline, Mlinois ~ Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities 





BELFAST, ME SCRANTON GRAND RAPIDS DES MOINES MIAMI 

BOSTON KINGSTON, PA SAGINAW, MICH MILWAUKEE DALLAS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS HARRISBURG DETROIT APPLETON,-WIts OMAHA 
PROVIDENCE, R. I PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS EMPORIA, KAN 
HARTFORD, CONN JOHNSTOWN, PA COLUMBUS DULUTH KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK CITY ALLENTOWN, PA CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS DENVER 
SYRACUSE ERIE, PA TOLEDO KIRMINGHAM SALT LAKE CITY 
ALBANY WHEELING. W. VA INDIANAPOLIS NASHVILLE KUTTE, MONT 
ROCHESTER WASHINGTON, D. ¢ EVANSVILLE, INI CHATTANOOG 4 SPOKANE 
BUFFALO KALTIMORE, MD CHICAGO MEMPHIS PORTLAND, OR? 
PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. ¢ PEORIA, IL1 NEW ORLEANS SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


VANCOUVER, B. 


TORONTO, ONT 
WINNIPEG, MAN 
CALGARY, ALTA 
LONDON 

OSLO 
MELBOURNE 
TOKIO, OSAKA 
BUTE NOS AIRES 
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FOUR GREAT 
NEW MOWERS 
FOR 


FASTER 
SMOOTHER WORK 





Wheel Type two sizes—20, 25-inch 





Roller Tvpe—two sizes——22, 30-inch 


Ideal Power Mowers can save money for every 
school and university with grounds larger than a 
few acres. They mean smoother, better-conditioned 
grass. They mean lower costs, by enabling one man 


to co the work of several with hand-powered ma- 
chines. 


The new line of Ideal Power Mowers offers un- 
surpassed power and cutting speed. Greater power 
means easier handling on corners and steep grades 
—faster work on open cutting. The new motor is of 
the finest material and design. New cooling system 
prevents overheating on even the hottest days. New 
power enables roller type to be used on even steep 
grades. Two wheel type sizes, 20- and 25-inch cut. 
Two roller sizes, 22- and 30-inch cut. Ask for details 
on these four new members of the world’s most 
complete line of grass-cutting equipment. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN 
MOWER COMPANY 


435 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


FACTORY BRANCHES 
413 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


237 Lafayette St.. New York City 
161 Vester St., Ferndale (Detroit), Mich. 


273 Boylston St., Brookline, Mass. 


Dealers in all principal cities 


‘IDEAL 


GRASS CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
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AMERICA 


TENNIS NET 


If you, and every other official, knew what cord nets are cost- : 
ing you... you would appreciate more fully why officials, | 
who have installed the American Chain Link Tennis Net on | 


their courts, say that it is the finest and most economical net 
to use. 











PERMANENT! 
No Upkeep or Maintenance Cost 
It is a permanent net that will give years of service. Sunshine, 
dampness, rain, snow, sleet, heat or atmospheric changes will 
not rot it, or affect it in any other way. It is a permanent net } 
...in every respect. It will beautify greatly your tennis courts, 
for it cannot tear, wrap or sag... it always looks like a brand } 


new net just installed. 


Install It and Forget It 


This revolutionary net eliminates daily erection and removal. 
lt eliminates repairs. It eliminates complaints of students who 
object to playing over sloppy, torn nets. It wipes out practi- 


cally all maintenance cost... and actually pays for itself 
the first year. 


Investigate! Mail Coupon Today 


It is frequently more convenient to clip and sign a coupon than 
it is to write a letter. If you will mail the coupon below, you 
will get by return mail all the facts about this surprising steel 
wire tennis net that so many officials are standardizing upon. 
Facts that will help you to save time, labor and money. 


AMERICAN WIRE FENCE COMPANY 


Tennis Net Division 


7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


AMERICAN WIRE FENCE COMPANY, 
7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





lam interested in getting complete information regarding your American Chain Link 


Tennis Net. There are, under my supervision, tennis courts. 


Name 


Title 


Name of Institution.. 


Street No. 


Town State 
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3. Shore High School. 
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T first only one school in South Euclid, Ohio, suburb of 
Cleveland, was equipped with General Electric Refrig- 
erators. They were installed in the cafeteria and in the domes- 
tic science department. As usual, General Electric economy 
and performance promptly and forcefully asserted themselves. 
Today every school in this progressive community profits 
by General Electric advantages. 


The sure, clean food preservation facilities protect student 
health. Convenience in handling foods, easily maintained 
sanitation, and freedom from worry benefit the school staffs. 
i Taxpayers profit through the minimum operating and main- 





SOUTH EUCLID, OHIO, SCHOOLS 


5- Euclid Central High School. 
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2. Noble School. 
4. Upson School. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 
in Every School in Town 





tenance costs made possible by the General Electric Monitor 
Top. It completely houses the simple, quiet, current-saving 
mechanism —hermetically sealed—self-oiled— requiring not 
even the slightest routine attention. 

Citizens of South Euclid, visiting the community centers in 
their schools, see the General Electric Monitor Top. It tells 
them that their school officials have selected the refrigeration 
which best serves the children, the teachers and the taxpayers. 
General Electric Company, Electric Refrigeration Depart- 
ment, Section CK 3, Hanna Building, 1400 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening, over a nation-wide N. B. C. network 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATOR 


COMMERCIAL, DOMESTIC AND APARTMENT HOUSE REFRIGERATORS 7 ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 
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FoldeR-Way partition doors 


With FoldeR-Way, whole walls disappear and reappear, with prac- 
tically no effort and no noise. Idle floor space is utilized; not a 
foot of it need be wasted with R-W equipment. 


Here is a typical example, the Junior & Senior High School, Quaker- 
town, Pennsylvania. The doors are 22 feet high, the opening 60 
feet wide. Yet one man experiences no difficulty in moving the 
entire set of 20 doors. There has never been any trouble or costly up- 
keep connected with this or any other R-W engineered installation. 


Let an R-W engineer show you how FoldeR-Way equipment will 
slide and fold away doors of any size. Write for Catalog No. 43 today. 


The beauty and smooth operation of R-W Compound Key Veneered doors are lasting. 
Sagging, warping, swelling, shrinking are practically eliminated by tongue 
and groove method of applying veneer. These famous doors are now made 
erclusively and sold only by R-W for FoldeR-Way partitions. 


Write for Catalog No. A-53, illustrating R-W Disappearing 
Door Wardrobes for the classroom. 





“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Branches: New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines Minneapolis 
Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit Atlanta Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. Montreal Winnipeg 
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y indow shade selection is 


NO PLACE FOR 


BLINDFOLD TESTS / 






Croose your cigarettes 
/blindfolded if you will. But keep your eyes wide 
open when you select window shades. 

Only to the careless buyer are all window shades alike. 
Under close scrutiny they differ widely and vitally. 
They differ in efficiency and length of life...and thus 
in economy and freedom from trouble. 

In any type of window shade, Columbia makes the 
one that will serve you best and longest. You can see 
the reasons for this when you buy. 

You will find them in the shading...strong, even 
weaving; expert finishing and coloring. And you will 
find them in Columbia rollers...the sturdy over-powered 
spring; the semi-closed end which protects the mech- 
anism from dust and ravelings; the prompt, smooth 
action; the lasting quietness of operation. 

Buy window shades carefully. See Columbia shades 
always. Then, if you want to realize how thoroughly 


fine they are...trv to find their equals! 


( chumbia 


INDOW SHADES 


Rollers . Venetian Blinds 


| 


w 


THE Columbia MILLS, Inc.. 225 Fifth Avenuc, New York - Branches: Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland Dallas - Denaver . Detroit 


Freano - Kansas City. Mo. - Los Angeles - Minneapolis - New Orleans - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Portland. (ire st. Louie - Salt Lake City - “an Framciece - Scattic 
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View in Chemistry 
The Chemistry 
s 


inks, 


vy Laboratory Ohio State University. 
Building at Ohio is equipped with KNIGHT-W ARE 
Waste L 


Lines, Ventilating Duets and Sumps. 


4 
wooo 


3 
NY 


Fy 
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and 


Inviting 


Nor MERELY AcID RESISTING | That is your assurance when drinking from 


BUT AcID PROOF 


Only one of the many reasons prompting the specification and use 
of KNIGHT-WARE in the vast Chemistry Buildings. Pharmacy 


Buildings and Biology Buildings at 


@ PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
(Chemistry Building) 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
(Chemistry Building) 
(Hygiene Building) 

(Biology Building) 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
(Hall of Chemistry) 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Chemistry Building) 
(Pharmacy Building) 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
(Chemistry Building) 

PENN STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Chemistry Building) 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
(Chemistry Building) 


(Pharmacy Building) 
Etc., Ete., Ete. 


Specify KNIGHT-W ARE 
Acid Proof Chemical 
Stoneware: 


Waste Pipe and Fittings 
Ventilating Pipe 
Laboratory Sinks 


Sumps and Dilution Basins 


Ww 





We will welcome the opportunity to serve you with 


CUARANTEEO 





BOOY ITSELF 


MAURICE A. KNIGHT 


149 SETTLEMENT STREET 
AKRON, OHIO 


Philadelphia st. Louis 
1600 Arch St. ist Nat'l Life Bldg 
Rittenhouse 6300-6301 Main 1784 
Niagara Falls Montreal, Que. 
409 United Office 1307 Notre Dame St... W. 
Niagara Falls Main 2625 


TZ WAR 


New York Citys Chicago 
804 World Bldg. 230 N. Canal St 
KReekman 1657 Franklin 4658 


San Francisco 
Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


Bldg. 
Douglas 375 


507 
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a Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant drinking 


fountain. 


Clean . . . because the water spouts angularly 
_ from a jet that is completely protected. Lips 


do not . . . cannot come in contact with this 


_ jet, and that means sanitation. 


Inviting . . . because it is so sanitary . . . be- 


cause you know the free flow of fresh water 
is not contaminated ...each drink a health- 
ful one. 


Rundle-Spence drinking fountains can be 


had in any one of a variety of colors. Our 


late catalog tells you all about them. Write 
for it. 


-RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


| 444 NO. FOURTH ST. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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Harvard ues HOLOPHANE 








South Lecture Hall in Langdell Hall. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY has found that 
H Holophane Lighting Units give the best 

quality of illumination, and that the 
Holophane principle of building a specific unit 
for each specific lighting requirement makes 
it possible to have the best illumination any- 
where. 


Here are shown just a few of the places in which 











Gymnasium and Baseball Cage. 


Harvard uses Holophane Lighting Units. Many 
others could be shown: for instance. the par- 
ticularly interesting installation of Holophane 
Bookstack Units used to spread light evenly over 
rows of bookstacks which are only about three 
feet apart. These are night-time photographs— 
not retouched. 


Write for booklet — “Better School Lighting.” 


Holophane Company. Ine. 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 

HARTFORD BIRMINGHAM 
CLEVELAND 


LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE 
MILWAUKEE BOSTON 


CINCINNATI 
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School Architects Directory 
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RALPH E. ABELL CO. | 


176 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Architects and Engineers 
Educational Buildings 


S. ARTHUR AXTENS, A.I1LA. 
ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 


509— 17th Street DENVER, COLO. 


J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


| Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 




























HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 7 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | 


Twenty Years Practical Experience 


Registered in Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee 





BOYUM, SCHUBERT & 
SORENSEN 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
WINONA, MINN. 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Member, A. I. A. and Pennsylvania State Board 

of Examiners of Architects. 
310 Crozer Bldg. 232 Madison Ave. 
Chester, Penn. New York City 





CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. A. | 
Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 

| 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


| I make a Specialt 
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COFFIN & COFFIN | 


ARCHITECTS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


ee ee ee ee 
FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION | 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS | 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING | 


47 Winter St., Boston, Massachusetts 





DeVOSS & DONALDSON 


ARCHITECTS 


22 years experience designing School Buildings. Prompt 
attention given to requests for Estimates and Preliminaries 


Second Floor, First National Bank Building 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECT 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








JAMES C. EWING 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
Modern School Buildings 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA | 





RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





| MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. i KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 


Building, 6th and Main 


| Bertram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris 
GEISECKE & HARRIS 
ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
| 207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 





WM. H. GOMPERT, A.1L.A. | 
Former Architect and Superintendent 
School Buildings, New York City 


Consultant and Professional Advisor 
To School Boards, § fe ae pee T and Concerns 


ne terials and Equipment 
for School Buildings 
____101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. _ 
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ROBERT R. GRAHAM 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs 


— Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


FRANK B. GRAY | 
ARCHITECT : 
School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. AURORA, ILL. 


| 
| 
| 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


ones 


Newark, New Jersey 


HACKER & HACKER 
ARCHITECTS hs 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 


HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


CAPITOL BLDG. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


THOMAS K. HENDRYX, A.I1A. 
ARCHITECT 
Bradford, Penna. 


Registered in Pennsylvania and New York 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 








WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 





CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 
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ROBERT M. HYDE 
ARCHITECT 


8 South Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


| LEE & HEWITT | 


| MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y 
Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 













W. MARSHALL HUGHES 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Specializing in the design 
and planning of school buildings 


147 N. Fifth St. 





| 


Reading, Pa. 








Ralph C. Llewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.I.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1.A. 





Edgar E.Lundeen,A.1.A. PhilipR. Hooton, At A. } 
Archie N.Schaeffer,A.I.A. Edwin Roozen 
Registered Architects 


Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer | 
ARCHITECTS 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





MALCOMSON and HIGGINBOTHAM 
and TROUT 
A. W. Balle, Associate 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
| 6th Floor, Malcomson Bldg. 











Detroit, Michigan 








MSGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 








Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 
713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


— 
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PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 
PETERSON & JOHNSON 
Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. 
Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 





William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


C. Godivey Pousti | 
and 
| 


| Elizabeth, 


New Jersey | 


IRVING K. POND, C.E., EDGAR MARTIN, A.I.A. 
F. and Past Pres. A.I.A. M. Am Soc. C.E. 
| ALLEN B. POND, F.A.I.A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.I.A. 


POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 
| ARCHITECTS 
| 180 North Michigan Avenue, 


ae 





CHICAGO, Ii. 


H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 
School Architects 
Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 








RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND 
| ARCHITECTS 

36 WEST 47th STREET 

| NEW YORK CITY 








E. E. ROBERTS and 
ELMER C. ROBERTS 
ARCHITECTS 


| 82 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


E. E. Roberts, I.S.A. 
Elmer C. Roberts, A. 1. A. 
Richard J Carlson 








A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 





JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 
331 Park Avenue Phone Glencoe 224 
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ERNEST SIBLEY & GEORGE M. CADY 
ARCHITECTS 
Palislade, N. J. Litchfield, Conn. 


HENRY R. HOWLAND 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
101 Park Ave., New York, City 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 








CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 






School Specialist | 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 





HENRY H. TURNER, A.I. A. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
Established 1909 


Michigan Trust Building 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 












—— 
H.J.VAN RYN,A.I.A. G.J.DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 
VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 
| Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
152 WISCONSIN AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 















S. HUDSON VAUGHN | 


ARCHITECT 


| Guarantee Trust Building 
Atlantic City, 





WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 








Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 


Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 
| Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 


7s ee 
| 
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- Lehman Junior High School, Canton, Ohio 
ayer & Johnson, Architects, New Castle, Pa. and Cleveland, Ohi 
» Ohio 





— — 


Senior High School, York, Pa. 
John B. Hamme, Architect, York, Pa. 


Ii 
wh d 


wil 


/ 


Interior View 


. io 
4 eights, Ohi 
» Jr High omen Cleveland re Ohio 
aoe geten Cas Architects, © - 
ham & = : 
John H. Gra oe - 
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Some Children Must 


= 


Sit Near the Windows 


I'TH weather-tight windows these children do not become 
cold during the winter months. With reversible windows 
the sash may be tilted for ventilation, thus eliminating drafts. 


These features and many others such as safe and economical inside 
window cleaning and ideal shading facilities are afforded by 
Williams Reversible Window Equipment. 


THE WILLIAMS Pivot SasH COMPANY 
East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


For 27 years manufacturers and installers of 
Reversible Window Equipment. 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 








Seeceececceccecveces 





Peeececccccscccccccceeseecccsccccececcccesscaesceceecesecececaecece 








SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panie Exit Bolts 





Inside View Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. No Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight pres- 
sure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on springs 
for opening or closing operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construction 
and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in connection 
with standard makes of door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supplement 


“A” sent on request. 


Manufactured by 


THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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STUDIED WORKMANSHIP 
defies careless students + 













Among many reasons why Crane fixtures like the Norwich 


lavatory are establishing new records for efficient service and low 






upkeep costs is the Securo quick draining direct lift waste. Any 






Crane lavatory can be fitted with it. And this one Crane plumb- 






ing improvement alone has nine splendid service points, which 






continue to make it proof against the most rigorous use: 





1 Strainer Plug. Catches all foreign matter at the outlet of 
the basin, keeping the trap clean. 






2 Direct Lift. The natural way to operate a waste. A pull on 


the china knob opens it; a push closes it. 









3 Construction. Simple; only one moving part. No stuffing 


box, ball joints, or toggles to leak or get out of order. 






+ Large Outlet. Extra large unobstructed passage. 











5 Quick Drain. Drains basin in 6 seconds; the rush of water 


cleansing basin each time. 







6 Cleaning. Strainer plug easily removed for cleaning. 





7 Positive Action. Strainer plug positively closed by handle, 


assuring water-tight joints. 





8 Security. Ball catch on operating stem positively holds out- 


let strainer in open position. 






9 Appearance. Operation through overtlow exposes less 


metal parts to be kept clean and permits trap to be placed 






higher, adding to appearance of lavatory. 









Such studied workmanship, such attention to the smallest details 








give Crane materials their ability to withstand the hardest usage 





Lhe Norwich twice-fired vitreous china lavatory, 
C7 54-88, equipped with the Securo direct-/ifi 
costs at their lowest. quick draining waste 


Valves de ( Fe A N -E LA Fitvings 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 





year after year... to keep operating costs as well as installation 








NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in Two Hundred Cities 
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RADICALLY DIFFERENT 
GELATIN DUPLICATOR 









| a bet- 
ter method of making 
copies, with no stencil- 
cutting, typesetting or car- 
bon manifolding — economi- 
cal because the Standard dupli- 
cating films are used over and 
over... . Any teacher or pupil can 
easily make originals (typed, drawn or 


written) and produce excellent copies 


for all school purposes. 


Special Features 


Over 200 copies from one original. 50 to 60 copies 
a minute. Uses Bond paper—coated paper not re- 
quired. Delivers copies flat—not curled. Gives per- 
fect registration. Simple automatic operation. Pro- 


duces clear, sharp copies. Small, light, easy to carry. 


There is no limit to the wide variety of practical 
uses, both in classrooms for instruction to pupils 
and in school offices for administrative work. Ideal 
for every grade school, high school, college and 


business school—public or private. 


Write for complete information. 


SHandard 


MAILING 
Revere Road 


Offices in Principal Cities —Service Extended Everywhere 


On OFPUZPHAN 





<A>a 


=-rvuco 








| pOAPA 


MACHINES COMPANY 


Everett, Mass. 
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Singer Educational Service 
Free to Schools and Colleges 


The Singer Educational Service is provided solely to 
facilitate the teaching of machine sewing and to make 
possible in the home, through the medium of our 
schools and colleges, more extensive and profitable 
use of the modern sewing machine. The service is 
furnished without cost or obligation of any kind to the 
school using it. The service consists of the following: 


An intensive course, for sewing teachers, of practical 
machine operation and adjustment, varying from one 
to ten periods of one hour to one day each, according 
to local needs and conditions... Free textbooks for 
teachers taking the course... Free loan of machines 
to teachers for practice work if machines are not avail- 
able... Free materials, for use of teachers in practice 
work... Free manuals on modern machine sewing 
for the pupils of your sewing classes... Free wall 
charts, illustrating clearly the details of threading the 
machine and bobbin... A demonstration lesson for 
sewing Classes when the intensive teachers’ course has 
been completed. 


A representative of our Educational Department 





nz 





will call upon request 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., INC. 


| Educational Dept. 


Y¥ Check the Equipment 
Your Sehools Now Need! | 


Write for this Book 
Picturing New Designs 


The Kewaunee Book of 455 pages 
brings to you for the asking pictures and 
detailed explanations of all the newest 
time-saving, space-saving Kewaunee school 
furniture. Check the kind of furniture 
your school needs and send this adver- 
tisement with your institution’s letterhead, 
and the Kewaunee Book will be sent 
without charge. 


(] Laboratory Furniture 
(] Domestic Science Furniture 
() Art Room Furniture 
[) Mechanical Drawing Furniture 
(} Manual Training Furniture 
[] Bookkeeping and Typewriting 
Furniture 

() Library Furniture 

The Kewaunee Engineering Service is 
also free to those building or altering 
schools. This service helps you select the 
proper equipment to best handle your 
particular problem. Expensive mistakes 


are avoided. Blueprints of floor plans fur- 
nished. Ask about this helpful service. 


LABORATORY 


Singer Bldg. 





FURNITURE 





New York, N. Y. 








ices 
Chemistry Table No. D-772 


Co: 


EXPERTS 





C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office New York Office j 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. BRANCH OFFICES 70 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia Lansing, Mich. El Paso Des Moines Phoenix 
Greensboro, N.C. Adrian, Mich. Toronto, Ont. Minneapolis Los Angeles 
Miami Indianapolis Oklahoma City GrandForks,N.D. San Francisco 
Birmingham Jackson, Miss. Kansas City Aberdeen, S. D. Portland, Ore. 

Louisville New Orleans Little Rock Denver Spokane 
Nashville Houston Lincoln, Nebr. Salt Lake City Crystal Falls, Mich. 
Columbus 


Montreal, Que. 








— 
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MAKE YOUR SCHOOL 






: Tipewrher Desk 
A tilting top for the type- 
writi epartment pro- 
vides comfort and 
correct posture. 
Turn the top 


Study Top Model 


poses. 


desk can 


OUR school is as modern as its equip- 

ment. For, after all, pupil-efficiency 
is proportionate to the efficiency of the 
desks at which they work. 


Today ... superintendents, principals, 
and other educational executives know 
that proper seating is a definite factor in 
the physical development . . . and there- 
fore in the mental development . . . of 


every pupil. 


American Seating Company school 
seats are the product of scientific research 
-+. years of specialized experience... in 
the needs of today’s classroom. Our latest 
product . .. the American All-Purpose 
Universal Desk, is an outstanding exam- 
ple of our contribution to a finer, brighter 
future for America’s school children. 
With posture-correctness, it incorporates 
features that are new, distinctive ... yet 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 








The standard top can be sub- 
stituted with a top without 


-book receptacie, maki 
ideal dest for high 
schoolan dy hall 


6 ways 


; evel Top 
‘i! simple stoves for attachi 


lid, holds it lev: 
occas 
mi or 


ad Ditie 7 


this 


to per- — 








ble,co 
Various | adi 
‘and 


Cuts 2 
Thisis the standard Universal. 
with various attachments 4 
which may be purchased, 
separately to fic the 


obzsicel fault of chy 8 


 Theall- ae 










; extension quickly 
". verts the standard 
* model to at 
» eye conser: 
vations 






Comfort for 
















Pers 
. 


eaten 


serve in every school 


immediately recognizable as superior in 
seating for progressive, modern schools. 
Free poster on posture 


To help remind pupils to always sit erect 
—to focus their attention on the benefits 


6 Flexible Ratenis 


NotehowG features make the“ American’”’ Univer- 
sal the outstanding all-purpose desk of all time. 


1 Book Support—A_ spe- 

cial book support ex- 
tension—quickly convert- 
ing the standard model to 
an eye conservation desk. 


2 Level Top—A oo 
device attached below 
the lid holds it at a level. 
Especially desirable for 
group study or socialized 
recitation. 


3 Typewriter Desk—A 
dilea top for use in 

the typewriting department. 

Turn the top down—and 


it’s set for study or work. 


4 Gaiore for Cripples— 

Various attachments 
purchased separately as re- 
quired, to fit the physical 
fault of the pupil. 


5 Study Hall Top—tin 

place of the standard 
top, atop without book re- 
ceptacle can be substituted. 
Ideal for high school and 
study hall purposes. 


6: Standard Type—For all 

‘round school use. As 
indicated in illustrations, 
various adjustments, 
attachments and devices 
quickly adapt it to any use. 








Name.... 


of correct sitting posture... we have pre- 
pared an attractive 3 color poster (see 
illustration) suitable for hanging in the 
classroom. It measures 17% inches by 
25 inches—so it can be read easily from 
the back of the room. 60,000 have al- 
ready been sent to schools the country 
over... are hanging in classrooms, daily 
reminding pupils to sit erect. Teachers 
and educators who 
send in the coupon 
will be furnished with 
a poster for each 
classroom, free. Upon 
request, several au- 
thoritative booklets 
on posture and seat- 
ing will also be in- 
cluded. Please use the 
coupon. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. (ASB 3) 
Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster on 
correct sitting. 
for each room, on request. Please indicate the number of classrooms. 


Principals and superintendents will be supplied with a poster 


MOON 55 6.6.6 66486560 60S 6T54:8556 506605058605: 085 540608044078 S4 CERT OTe ‘ 


——_ 
©0666 666:066600:556006605 0660568556660 080 0068 J Number of classrooms 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
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SAMSON 
TABLES 


Leaders because they are better 








As specialists in the construction of tables for over thirty 
years, Mutschler Brothers have acquired a wealth of experi- 
ence in table construction that enables them to produce the 
very finest obtainable. Construction features, brought about 
by years of ceaseless experiment and effort, have enabled this 
Company to place on the market tables that virtually defy 


age and include a rugged beauty that makes them welcome 


wherever fine furniture is desired. 





204 Oak x 





Two school favorites — 


The Samson 204, in addition to the Oak pictured above is 
furnished in Imitation Walnut or Imitation Mahogany and 
Also 
Standard Office 


in sizes ranging from 24” x36” to 36” x96”. 
and 30-inch heights. 


available in 20, 22 


Dull Finishes. 


Samson 321-A Quartered Oak is very popular for school 
libraries. Can also be had in Walnut or Mahogany. 
Drawers are dove-tailed, back and front, 3-ply wood 
framed-in bottoms, finished inside. These are features of 


all Samson Tables. 


All materials going into the construction of Samson Tables are carefully selected. The 
workmen who assemble them, aided by the most modern equipment and machinery and 


by their long years of experience in high grade table building, produce tables of the 


highest quality at prices in accord with quantity production. 


Schooi cafeterias and 
libraries in all parts of the country are SAMSON equipped. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO. 


NAPPANEE . INDIANA . U.S.A. 


What we have to offer is of great importance to you. 
Investigate at once before ordering any more tables. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated catalog. 


| No more costly 


Corrosion 





This air-tight, non-evaporating, dust-proof 
inkwell saves 75% of your annual ink bill 


Corrosion will not affect the 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand. 
the only all-hard-rubber inkwell 
on the market. Gone are the 
expensive ink bills and the high 
replacement costs chargeable to 
corrosion, 


Extremely simple to install. 
Instructions for re-boring desks 
now in use, together with effi- 
cient re-boring. tool which jani- 
tor can use with ease, gladly 
supplied upon request. 


Superintendents, Principals, 
Teachers—write for detailed in- 
formation ahout the complete 
Sengbusch line of desk necessi- 
ties: Self-Closing Inkstands, Dip- 
aday Desk Sets, Ideal Sanitary 
Moisteners, No-Over-Flo Sponge 

Cups, Klera- 


Sengbusch ** | 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 


| 318 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


No more mud! The Sengbusch 
inkwell always supplies clean. 
fresh ink to the pen. Ink savings 
alone pay the cost of these mod- 
ern inkwells within two years. 

No breakage! Protects desks. 
books and 
clothes. 








Po erp y= + 


Clean Underneath! 


No dust, chalk or pencil sharpenings under a Vul-Cot waste- 
basket. Vul-Cot is 
| clean and promotes cleanliness. That is why it is the “official” 

wastebasket in more than 75 per cent of America’s schools. 
They are guaranteed for five full years but actually they will 
last much longer than you care to think ahead. 


Solid sides and bottom prevent that. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


VUL-COr 


-the national wastebasket 
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AUDITORIUM SEATING 





A few of our auditorium 
chairs are illustrated above. 
We have a design for every 
need. Send for circulars and 
additional information. 


THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


North Manchester, Indiana. 
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Steel Folding Chairs 


Whatever problem is involved in your Folding Chair 
Requirements, The Viking Line offers a most satis- 
factory solution. 


Vikings are designed to be equally comfortable to 
people of various stature, as well as for convenience 
in handling and transporting, economy of storage 
space, and to withstand the most severe conditions of 
service encountered in school use. 





7: , ; No. 1000 Steel Seat 
ae — Seat Write for complete information ae” pani 
sO 


Fiber or Upholstered Fiber or Upholstered 
Seats Seats 


Standard Colors— MAPLE CITy STAMPING Co. Standard Colors— 
Oakes PEORIA, ILLINOIS eee 


Mahogany 





NOR‘ 


NORCOR i 






NORCOR NORCOR 
NORCOR NORCOR 


NORCOR 
w 
rm 





NORCOR NORCOR 


EVANS “VANISHING DOOR” WARDROBE CLASS 
A-A, WITHOUT JAMBS OR TRIM 


NORCOR NORCOR 


Here is an ideal school classroom wardrobe, low in cost yet 
meeting every demand of the most exacting. This wardrobe 
is made for plaster ends, backs and ceilings; no jambs nor 
trim being required. When so desired blackboards can be 
furnished for the doors, giving a continuous blackboard 
surface. 


NORCOR 
NORCOR NORCOR 





NORCOR 


The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are hung 
are made with double pivoted arms and swing the doors 
back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. There are 
no noisy tracks nor rollers to stick or bind, nor intricate 
mechanism to get out of order. These hinges are guaranteed 
to last as long as the building. 


NORCOR 


“the Chair for School Use 


Strength-tested to stand 600 lb. weight, yet the Norcor 
No. 40 chair weighs little more than half the ordinary 
steel folding chair—is rigid—noiseless—folds quietly and 
quickly. Attractive appearance, finished in brown, for 
$16.50 per dozen, f.o.b. Green Bay, Wis.—special discount 
for large quantity orders. Many other styles and finishes. 
ie ey jobber has the Norcor line—or write us for 


NORCOR 


All wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 
in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 
butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is small. 


NORCOR NORCOR 


Many types of school wardrobes are fully illustrated and 
described in Catalog ‘““K.” A copy can be had for the asking. 


OR NORCOR NORCOR 


W. L. EVANS 
WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 


NORCOR NORCOR 
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MADISON, WISCONSIN 


IS 


WEST HIGH SCHOOL 
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Law, Law and Potter 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Architects 


KUNDTZ EQUIPPED 


UNDTZ ENGINEERS have 
K studied and perfected equip- 
ment that keeps the child at ease, 
fosters concentration, helps main- 
tain correct posture. The new 
West High School, of Madison, 
Wisconsin, is one of many with a 
complete auditorium installation 
by The Theodor Kundtz Company. 
Pupils and adults alike appreciate 
these restful chairs during long 
auditorium sessions. 


Classroom Furniture 


Our Single Pedestal, Stationary 
Model No. 851 is perhaps the most 
practical of school desks for both 
junior and senior schools. No detail 
has been overlooked in making this 
desk capable of resisting hard wear. 
The large diameter of the base, and 
also of the desk and chair supports, 
provides a most rigid foundation 
and permanent installation because 





of a minimum amount of strain on 
floor, box, and chair fastenings. 
This desk is furnished with either 
lifting lid or open box. 


Group Instruction 


Flexible seating arrangements for 
group instruction are easily ob- 
tained with our Model No. 640. This 
movable, adjustable desk embodies 
the many advanced and exclusive 
Kundtz features which assist in giv- 
ing years of satisfactory service. The 
correct posture chair is supported 
by a solid hexago- 
nal shaft mounted 
on a special me- 
chanical revolving 
device which per- 
mits the chair to be 
turned at an angle 
of 72 degrees. A 
simple adjustment 
enables this desk 


Name 


School___ 


to care for students of varying sizes. 


Information Free 


Kundtz engineers, together with 
leading authorities in various fields of 
education, have anticipated changes 
in the methods of teaching, and have 
prepared the proper seating to effec- 
tively meet the requirements of the 
student. We will be glad to send you 
our catalog which describes Kundtz 
Eclipse classroom, homeroom, 
study hall and auditorium equip- 
ment in full detail. No obligation. 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Kindly send me full-line catalog on your modern 
improved classroom and auditorium equipment. 


Address____— 


aia’ A ainsi tanaaa cecal 


———— 
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Engineered 
for lasting satisfaction! 


... TEACHERS’ DESKS CONSTRUCTED 
WITH THE SAME WORKMANSHIP THAT 
GOES INTO FINE OFFICE FURNITURE 


OMBINING rugged construction 

with high-grade materials, IM- 
PERIAL Teachers’ Desks deliver low- 
cost performance over a longer period of 
time. 


They are fashioned with the same 
skilled workmanship that goes into 
IMPERIAL’S fine office furniture. You 
can expect from them the same lasting 
service as from the most expensive period 
desks produced in our factories. 


Four grades of Teachers’ Desks, in va- 
rious styles and sizes, give you a wide se- 
lection to fit in with any finance program 
—a desk for every need —all of them 

~ built to meet IMPERIAL’S rigid stand- 
ard for long life and enduring satisfaction. 


School executives who are interested in reducing the 
cost-per-year of their desks and tables will find the 
Imperial catalog of Teachers’ Desks, Classroom and Li- 
brary Tables, Office Desks and Chairs of valuable as- 
sistance in planning economical expenditures. The 
catalog will be sent on request through our nearest 
distributor. 
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The Columbia Movable 
Chair Desk 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





COMBINED WOOD AND STEEL 
Stronger Than Any 
Other Chair Made! 


SOLID KUMFORT AND 
,  PRESS-TOE LOCK 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


for Every 
Purpose! 


f 
f 
' 
' 
; 










Ideal for School Auditoriums and 
Classrooms. Splendid Appearance, 
Finest Quality Throughout. Out- 
last and Out-perform Any All 
Wood or All Steel Chair Made. 
Write for Folder. Also Ask About 
Our Tab-L-Arm Folding Class- 
room Chairs. 


LOUIS RASTETTER &% SONS CO. 


1405 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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choolroom 

lay-out furnished 
scientifically as well as 
school desks and chairs 


A distinct service precedes each National School Desk 
sale. A scientific survey of the rooms to be equipped is 
made ... plans are furnished for the proper seating ar- 
rangement, for greatest schoolroom efficiency, including 
space economy and maximum occupancy of each room. 
And the correct style of desk for each room’s individual 
requirement is furnished . . . which constitutes more 
than a place to sit, more than merely working space for 
the pupils. And the almost unlimited selection of desk 
and chair designs in the National Equipment line, of 
which these shown here are but a few, further assures 
the positively proper style for every condition and pur- 
pose. Therefore. the very many exclusive advantages 
afforded emphasize the valuable importance of consid- 
ering National . . . for new schools and for replacements 
as well. Complete catalog on request .. . NATIONAL 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY. 131 PIERE 
STREET. PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN. 


NATIONAL Sghool DESKS 





No. 181: NATIONAL 
ADJUSTABLE PEDES- 
TAL DESK: as the pic- 
ture shows, is beautiful 
in appearance, hygienic 
in design, and made with 
particular attention to 
line and proportion. Has 
form-fitting back and 
seat, providing most com- 
fortable back support, 
whatever position pupil 
assumes. Has wide range 
of adjustment. Can be 
adjusted with pupil seat- 
ed. Has every other fea- 
ture desired. 


No. 40: NEW NATION. 
AL ADJUSTABLE, 
MOVABLE CHAIR 
DESK: Back has one 
wide form-fitting support, 
for pupil’s comfort in 
any position. Adjustable 
by pupil while in seat. 
In addition, has many 
other advantages, which 
the picture here alone 
suggests. 


No. 131: NATIONAL 
PEDESTAL TABLET 
ARM CHAIR: especial- 
ly adapted to use in lec- 
ture rooms, study rooms, 
high school and college 
recitation rooms. Comes 
with rigid pedestal stand- 
ard, as illustrated; or 
with movable base. 


No. 141: NATIONAI 
SEPARATE DESK AND 
CHAIR: Seat has deep 
curve, of saddle type; 
and full back support. 
Maximum comfort. 
Roomy book box and 
desk top. Furnished in 
either fixed seat (as 
shown here) or swivel 
style. 


No. 50: NATIONAL 
STEEL FRAME MOV- 
ABLE DESK AND 
CHAIR. Seat and book 
box adjustable up and 
down. Adjustment range 
ample for any grade. 
Broad bearing base sur- 
face —— prevents denting. 
scratching or marring of 
floor or floor covering 
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DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 





are truly 


vv 
i Py Crayons of Character 


Se Tee 


Free of grit from tip to tip, NATIONAL 
CRAYONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm 


grip of the fingers without danger of breaking 


MAKE A CLEAR WHITE MARK or crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniform- 
ity in all other respects, makes NATIONAL 


the ideal crayon for the classroom. 





WRITE FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET ON THE CARE OF BLACKBOARDS [im Your regular school supply dealer 


can serve you. If not, write direct. 
THE AMERIEAN (#) CRAYON COMPANY - 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES ‘S_ 166-266 HAVES AVE SANDUSKY OHIO | xe he THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 130WEST FORTY SECOND STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET } a hi West Chester 


DALLAS. TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 


tf 
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Wins the approval of school authori- 
ties everywhere for a replacement 
well. It costs less. It “stays put” 
and cannot be damaged easily. It 
has no equal for durability. Ink 
spilling and “tinkering” is practi- 
cally eliminated at desks fitted with 
U. S. Inkwells. its dust-proof and 
air-tight construction also stops the 
trouble of ink drying. Teachers rec- 















CINOPLATE 


Grainless; Lasting As 
eee Gibraltar 


Specially 
treated 































wood. Install for all time when you put in ommend it because of its noiseless 
: Flat Steel spri j ation. 
blackboards, whether you’re build- i inane 
CINOBESTOS ing a new school or remodeling the contact with lid. . Easy to 
Senin old. Make sure the installation is So ee ee 
tes fibre and Valleyco Blackboard and you need cannot set on desk. 


Install 

























Portland not give thought to this problem eo 2 Black jepanned Steel 
cement. for years. Install Valleyco and you St ‘ oe o pe 
° ro as are installe in any type of scnoo 

get the most economical and best. as ds — a lok ede es he Comedie 
( INOBOARD tight Three screws attach well to the favorite for replacement purposes. 

Specially Economical Permanent a i eee ot oe reg capable of baailine + come 

made wood strennth river can put in U. 5S. Inkwells 

fibre; kiln Guaranteed : without trouble. 

cured. Moisture-proof Easily Installed 








See Your Jobber 


Most school supply jobbers carry U. S. Inkwells. If your jobber does not offer 
them we will be glad to quote prices on any amount. 

FREE Sample of both senior and junior sizes of U. S. Inkwells sent upon 
request. 


U.S. INKWELL CO. #25.0.°R5 


The Valleyco Co., Inc. 


116-118 E. WATER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ezmonettes 
on SEATING 


a 


NO. 1 
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School seating, with price as the prin- 
cipal recommendation, deprives the 
i child of essentials conducive to quick 

learning. and defrauds the community 
t of economies which can be measured 
only in terms of quality. 


Movable Desks Folding Chairs 
Tablet Arm Chairs Cafeteria Chairs 
Teachers Chairs Kindergarten Chairs 
Typewriter Chairs Sewing Room Chairs 


Steel Stools 





, ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1130 S. Michigan Blvd, Chicago, ll. 


Metal Furniture Since °97 


" 
i 
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No. 33 Flat Folding Chair 


Our No. 33 chair very closely resembles the No. 44 
and is termed a companion chair; this style is also of 
the Non-Tipping design, having the flat folding feature 
for convenience of stacking when not in use and takes up 
very small space; a swinging back which is securely 
anchored to the short legs by a one-piece steel sleeve, 
reinforcing the entire construction by the use of 4” 
steel rods, where added strength is needed, eliminating 
the use of nails. 





No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 


The widespread popularity of the No. 44 Chair has 
proven beyond doubt its superior points of construction 
and its ability to perform maximum service. 

The general construction of this style, into which have 
been embodied many features developed through our years 
of experience as pioneer manufacturers of portable seat- 
ing, marks it the best Folding Chair Value on the market. 
May be coupled in sections of from 2 to 4 chairs. 

Stock finish, natural gloss. 


Stock finish, natural gloss. 





No. 55 same as No. 44, with paneled veneer seat and 


STAN DARD back, cupported ns \%-inch groove on all four sides of 
oth seat and back frame. = = 
WONT] [TIP STANDARD 


FLAT FOLD wont] [TIP 
FLAT FOLD 


No. 2 
For 32 years the No. 2 style 
has dominated the markets of 
the world, and stands today as 
one of the most popular chairs 
of its kind. No. 44 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cambridge City, 1020 S. Foote St. Indiana, U.S. A. 


SOLUS 
and Paste Schools 


The Name SANFORD’S has 
Meant Fine Quality 
for 72 Years 


Careful buyers of school supplies find real economy in 
selecting Sanford’s Inks and Pastes—a policy that has 
been safely followed by experienced buyers for nearly 
four generations. 


SANFORD’S School Black Ink 
An Example of Quality at Low Cost 


For general school purposes, Sanford’s School Black 
Ink is ideal. It is a fine quality black aniline ink that 
writes a deep black and dries black. Because it does not 
thicken in ink wells, it does not cause pens to clog and 
blot. Pupils are able to write freely and neatly. 


SANFORD’S School Paste 


White - - Clean - - Economical 













SQUIRES INKWELLS 


We manufacture the Boston Inkwell in three t 
different styles. All have hard rubber tops and the 
glasses fit either style of top. These fit 1 27/32 
inch holes. 


SQUIRES No. 58 
BOSTON INKWELL 


SQUIRES No. 59 
BOSTON INKWELL 





SQUIRES No. 60 


IRES No. 12 
BOSTON INKWELL 


COMMON SENSE INKWELL 





For many years this white, clean paste has been 
the choice of supply buyers. It is easy to use, sticks 
= readily and is put up especially for school use. It is 
SANFORD an unusually fine quality paste sold at a price that 


SET Ge makes it most economical to use. There are four 
8t 


SPREAD VERY HM sizes: No. 751, Quarts; No. 752, Pints; No. 755, 
<Sunono fe ©, Gallons. Also in half pints. 


Inkwell is made 

in three sizes, to fit holes 142”, 1%” or 1%”. 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished as 
desired. 


“SE er 
Our No. 12 or Common Sense 


new YORK 


We make several other styles of inkwells. 
Write for Catalogue, Prices, and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


Brady Bldg., Third Ave. and Ross St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Write for our School Supply List 


Sanford Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Pioneers in 





NEW YORK 





Combination Drawer 
Lock No. 259 
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Combination Shackle 
Lock 


No. 2 


student may be assigned several 
all having the same combination. 





make school lock administration 
simpler, safer and easier. 


National [cock €o. 
Rockford. ]Ilinois 


the series. 










HE ROCKFORD SERIES of 
LOCKS eliminates lock adminis- 
tration problems by providing drawer 
and shackle combination locks that are 
masterkeyed and grandmasterkeyed. The 


binations can be changed for each new 


ROCKFORD SERIES of LOCKS class. The grandmaster key gives the 


instructor supervision over all locks in 





Correct Posture 


School Equipment 


DERBY COMPANY, chair makers for eighty-eight years, more 
zi than ten years ago were the sponsors of the movable posture- 
2x unit for school seating. Since that time the P. DERBY CO. 
has equipped many of the most outstanding schools to the complete 
satisfaction of the institution and the health and comfort of the student. 






| 
y i 


"| 18 
Vs eh. 


DERBY Correct Posture Chairs are designed to fit the body with scien- 
tific exactness. They not only permit correct posture but they make it 
automatic, and the right way to sit is made the easiest and most com- 
fortable way. DERBY Chairs are perfectly adapted to individual re- 
quirements and they are made in graduated sizes to assure perfect 
posture and comfort for all grades. 


Oak and birch are the woods used in the construction of the DERBY 
Correct Posture Chair. Any desired finish may be obtained and the 
wood necessarily depends on the finish desired. Factory—Gardner, 
Mass. 


P. DERBY CQO. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


1 Park Avenue 844 Rush Street 25 Washington Street North 








COMPARISONS AID 
|| DECISIONS 


Relative values are decided . ' 











| ee 
| by comparisons. 
| ; — = t - - f 
Welch Laboratory Furniture See 
is esteemed when analyzed [Fo S4\_ @ 
by this method. 
d No. 1208 
7 ' Physics Table 
| Our Catalog F will give you 
details. 
Laboratory 





‘| FURNITURE 


| and§Scientific Apparatus 


locks, 


Com- 


No. 2610 


Physics, Chemistry, Biology Fume Meod 
and General Science 


. , 
| 1880—Over Fifty Years of Service to Schools—1931 


|W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY| 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1515 Sedgwick Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

LABORATORY FURNITURE FACTORY SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE | 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 1516 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

| BRANCHES: | 

| 342 MADISON Ave 1916 West ENO Ave. 34TH AND BROADWAY 222 St 


< 


O GUADALUPE 
NEW YORK CITY NASHVILLE, TENN. KANSAS CITY, MO. AUSTIN, TEXAS | 











RESCUE 120 
CHILDREN 


PER MINUTE Fao 
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Equip With Ev-El-Eth 


>» 


im 





Shades carried by the EVELETH ADJUSTERS afford a hitherto 
unknown degree of: 


comfort to the child 





Pictured above is the public Fran? more victims than ac- 


school at Kellerton, Iowa. It is 
of fire-proof construction. Yet 
the school board officials re- 


tually burn —even where the 
stairway type of fire escape is 
relied upon. 


sponsible for the safety of Kel- “| Through the Butler Tubular 


lerton school children realized 


that no matter how 
well they might build, 
the possibility of 
fire is always present. 
True, modern con- 
struction lessens the 
hazard of fire. Never- 
theless an average of 
six schools suffer se- 
rious fires every day. 
Authentic statistics 
show that 80% of 
school fires start in 
the basement. Con- 
tents of school build- 
ings cannot be fire- 
proof. Fire itself may 
never get beyond the 
basement and still 
perish or cripple 
scores of school chil- 


dren through smoke suffocation, 
gassing, and what is worst of 


all, PANIC, which crushes and 


sulin 


SUPER SEPTIC 
Sewage Disposal 


No chemicals. Nature’s 
own process is harnessed 
to completely dispose of 
sewage. Sizes in both ver- 
tical and horizontal types 
for all schools. Write for 
complete information 





_Fire Escape, 120 children can 


slide to safety and 
do it safely because 
they are protected all 
the way from smoke, 
flames and gases. Ice 
and snowcannot block 
their escape. The pres- 
sure of achild’sfooton 
the treadle of the exit 
swings the doors wide 
open. Children or 
grown-ups swing into 
the mouth of the tube 
from the handy bars 
at the top and sides 
of the door. These 
patented features are 
to be had only in the 
Butler Tubular Fire 
Escape. Can you be 
conscience free until 


you have investigated the safest 
and most rapid escapeway for 
your buildings? 


Send for complete information now. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1255 Eastern Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


955-6th Ave.,S.E. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send complete information about the Butler Tubular Fire Escape and about your free 


survey service. 





C] Check here if information on super-septic sewage disposal is desired. 


Cee ewer eee eee reese ereeses 








Because of perfect adjustment enabling him to receive benefit of 
properly regulated light without danger of eye-strain. 


enjoyment to the teacher 


Because Ev-el-eth Adjusters operate so easily and quietly. 

Because they add to the tidy appearance of the room. The adjusting 
cord, although very strong, is light in weight and is placed incon- 
spicuously at one side. 

Because shade is held in perfectly level position at any desired height. 
The annoyance caused by shades tilting at various angles is unknown 
where Ev-el-eth Jevel Adjusters are properly installed. 


satisfaction to the School Board and Purchasing Committee 


Because of moderate first cost. 
Because of carefully selected materials and sturdy construction 
assuring a long term of service. 
Because of the automatic hook which does away with the anchoring 
of cord to wall or casing. 

Further information will be sent upon request. 


EVELETH MEG. CO. 


1] Ashland Ave. River Forest, Il. 
(Two miles west of Chicago city limits) 


Manufacturers of Weather Strip Specialtics and Shade Adjusters 





NOT 
RSJ > 





For PERMANENT PROTECTION against Somnaige 


by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 





ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE ace WISCONSIN 
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The Ideal Folding Chair 


will continue to be built up to a standard insuring 
true economy! 


A careful survey and inquiry among the few who have permitted 
themselves to be influenced by price rather than ultimate value 
causes us to definitely commit ourselves to a continuance of the 
policy of building the greatest value for the purpose intended, 
based on the knowledge of our organization’s quarter of a century 
experience. 





























THE IDEAL (SENIOR) CHAIR 


CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel 
(excepting seat and rubber floor con- 
tacts) and will not mar the finest 
floor nor damage the most delicate 
floor covering. A comparison is most convincing — A sample sent without obligation. 


CLARIN MEG. CO., 4640 w. Harrison st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PERFECT (JUNIOR) CHAIRS 








Here is NEW maintenance 
economy for your school 


Add a SKILSAW SANDER to your operating equip- 
ment and this practical efficient tool will become in- 
dispensable in the never-ending job of resurfacing 
and refinishing desks, tables, benches and seating 
equipment and blackboards. It surfaces wood, 
metal, stone and all composition materials. 


SKILSAW SANDER is a new belt type machine, 
weighs only 18 lbs., is perfectly balanced, con- 
venient to handle and easy to use. No experience is 
required to obtain a perfect job—‘‘RIPPLES”’ are 
impossible. Belts are instantly adjusted and re- 
moved, accurately centered at all times and can be 
furnished in all grits, including belts of non-filling 
abrasive for removing varnish. 





GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an un- 
usually practical bench. Notice, especially, the 
small drawer which is intended to hold nails, 
screws, small tools, etc., which so easily become 
misplaced when kept with the larger tools. 
Being able to immediately lay hands on these 
small but necessary items, will be the means of 
saving a great deal of time, thereby promoting 
efficiency. Also, notice the large cupboard, 
which will hold such tools and materials 
which cannot be kept in the general or three 
private drawers. Bench is equipped with our 
Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut Vise No. 
70D on front, adjustable stop and dog. 


There is no obligation to try SKILSAW SANDER 
in your own school. Send the coupon today and we 
will arrange a demonstration in your manual train- 
ing room or on any work you have. 


SKILSAW SANDER 


SKILSAW, Inc., 

3318 Elston Avenue, Chicago. 

Gentlemen: 

I understand that it costs nothing to try 

C. CHRISTIANSEN SaTUSRUPS AND "to 
e representative phone us and arrange for a 


demonstration. 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, IIl. 
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THIS MPLE heat for classrooms farthest 


from the heating boiler, as well as 

p FE N N SY LVA N | A those nearby, is assured by the installa- 
tion of a Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump 

in the Junior and Senior High School, 


SCHOOL Sayre, Pennsylvania. 


By keeping return lines and radiators free 
of all air and condensation, a Jennings 


IS WELL Pump permits the heating system to 


function perfectly at all times. Healthful, 
even temperatures are easily maintained. 


H E AT F D Jennings Vacuum Heating Pumps are fur- 


nished in capacities of 4 to 400 g. p. m. 

of water and 3 to 171 cu. ft. per min. of air. 

ms For serving up to 300,000 sq. ft. of equiva- 
lent direct radiation. Write for Bulletin 85. 


Junior and Senior High School, 
Sayre, Pa. Randall and Vedder, 
Architects, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Forty Years 
Of School Marketing 


The commercial interests—publishers of school- 
books, manufacturers and distributors of supplies 
and equipment—have made a substantial contri- 
bution to the progress of American education. 
The importance of that contribution has never 
been fully appraised and recorded. 


The genius of textbook authorship, coupled 
with the enterprise of the publisher, have given 
the schools of the United States the most attrac- 
tive and serviceable textbooks in the world. 


Inventive genius and mechanical skill have to 
a remarkable degree added to the efficiency of the 
American school plant. Science has exerted itself 
in providing conditions, surroundings, and en- 
vironment conducive to the effective and expedi- 
tious school operations. 


The developments of the past four decades have 
led to standards in equipment and paraphernalia 
which have become an indispensable handmaid to 
the professional labors carried on in the schools of 
the country. They constitute a distinct achieve- 
ment in the administration of the American school. 


In the relations between producer and consumer, 
—between publisher, manufacturer, and distribu- 
tors on the one hand, and the school public on the 
other—the AMERICAN ScHOOL BoaRD JOURNAL 
has proved itself a beneficent connecting link. Its 
pioneering service, its recognition of the meritori- 
ous, its progressive spirit—-all have been employed 
to the good of the schools. 


It also has taught the trade to recognize the 
school market as one which is well worth, in point 
of scope and volume, the attention of authors, 
inventors, scientists, and mechanics. The service 
of these is eloquently exemplified in the modern 
American school plant and must be regarded as a 
real factor in the educational progress of the nation. 


THE PUBLISHER. 





Copyright, 1931, by the Bruce Publishing Company. All rights reserved. Title registered as Trade Mark in the United States Patent Office. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the 


Post Office at Milwaukee under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Subscriptions—In the United States and possessions, $3.00 per year. In Canada, $3.50. In foreign countries, $4.00. Single copies, not more than three months old, 35 cents; more than 


three months old, 50 cents. Sample copies, 35 cents. 


Discontinuance—Notice of discontinuance of subscriptions must reach the Publication Office in Milwaukee, at least fifteen days before date of expiration. Notice of changes of address should 


invariably include the old as well as the new address. Complaints of nonreceipt of subscribers’ copies cannot be honored unless made within fifteen days after date of issue. 


Editorial Materiel—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school administration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited, and will be paid for upon publication. 


The contents of this issue are listed in the Education Index. 
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Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, and should be accompanied by stamps for return, if unavailable. Open letters to the editor must im all cases contain the name and address of 
the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 
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ELECTRIC TIME CONVENIENCE 





CORRIDOR TREATMENT 
Showing neat, convenient Standard clock installation using a double dial 
case with ceiling bracket suspension. 
Lyons, Kansas, High School, Mann & Co., Hutchinson, Kans., Archts, 


The Electric TimefEquipment of a School is in constant use - - an 
indispensable aid to both teachers and pupils. 


Make the installation 100% effective by placing clocks at all essential 


points such as illustrated above. 


Standard Electric Time Equipment offers a wide variety of types suit- 


able for every requirement of utility as well as architectural design. 


Standard manufactures and furnishes all the low tension equipment 


required by the modern school. 


Whether you wish to equip a present building or plan a new one, our 


sales engineers can help you specify a practical, serviceable system. 


Electric Time Systems 
Fire Alarm and Telephone Equipment 
Science Laboratory Voltage Distribution Equipment 


Write or telephone nearest branch 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 


Atlanta, William-Oliver Bldg. Charlotte, 215 Latta Arcade Denver, 562 Pennsylvania St. Philadelphia, 1612 Market Street 
Baltimore, Baltimore Trust Bldg. Chicago, Monadnock Bldg. Detroit, Donovan Bldg. Pittsburgh, Bessemer Bldg. 
Birmingham, 2920-7th Ave. So. Cleveland, Union Trust Bldg. Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. Scranton, 148 Adams Ave. 
Boston, 10 High Street Columbus, 83 South High Street Minneapolis, McKnight Bldg. Tampa, 5505 Central Ave. 
Buffalo, 220 Delaware Ave. Dallas, Mercantile Bldg. New York City, 50 Church Street 


The Standard Electric Time Co. of California 


Berkeley, 950 Parker Street 
Los Angeles, 124 West 4th Street 


San Francisco, 1 Drumm Street 
Portland, 65-1st Street 


Spokane, 110 S. Cedar Street Seattle, 1714-1st Ave. So. 


The Standard Electric Time Company of Can., Ltd. 
Montreal, P. Q., Can., 726 St. Felix Street 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 
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Forty Years of City School Administration 


W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chief, Division of American School Systems, U. S. Office of Education 


Before the year 1890 very little had been 
written on the subject of school administration. 
In the report of the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for 1892—93, the subject does not appear 
among a Classified list of 41 different topics 
upon which papers had been read before the 
National Education Association from 1870 to 
1893, inclusive. A few reports and papers that 
might have been included under ‘“‘administra- 
tion” had, however, been presented, but they 
are listed under other headings. Among these 
were: The Report of the National Council of 
Education in 1888 on The Business Side of City 
School Systems ; City School Systems, by W. H. 
Maxwell, in 1890; and Who Shall Appoint 
Teachers and on Whose Nomination, by H. S. 
Tarbell, published in 1893. 

The chief source of information regarding 
school administration during the 90’s were the 
reports of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, the 
reports of the National Education Association, 
and the reports of state and city school super- 
intendents. Prior to 1900 there were no text- 
books treating of school administration except 
in a very general way. Payne’s School Supervi- 
sion, which appeared in 1875, made some little 
reference to the superintendent’s powers and 
duties. Pickard’s School Supervision, published 
in 1890, contains brief chapters on the superin- 
tendent’s relation to the board of education, to 
teachers, pupils, and parents. In 1904 Chancel- 
lor’s Our Schools: Their Administration and 
Supervision was published; and in 1908 he sup- 
plemented it with Our Schools: Their Direction 
and Management. In 1906 Prince’s School Ad- 
ministration, Including the Organization and 
Supervision of Schools appeared. Another book 
published about that time was Dutton and 
Snedden’s Administration of Public Education 
in the United States, which treated of state, 
county, and city school administrative prob- 
lems. Following these early publications on ad- 
ministration came Cubberley’s State and Coun- 
ty Educational Reorganization in 1914, and his 
Public School Administration in 1916, which 
was largely concerned with city school-admin- 
istrative problems. 

School Administration Literature 

There being a scarcity of literature on the 
subject of school administration and also a lack 
of interest in it during the 90’s, the professors 
of education, or pedagogy, in the few colleges 
and universities that had organized departments 
of education offered very little in the field of 
administration, and what little they did offer 
related almost entirely to matters of school 
management. For example, the early catalogs of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, which 
was no doubt offering more courses in education 
than was any other college or university at that 
time, list few courses relating to school admin- 
istration. There was a course in school manage- 











NOTE. The notable progress made in the 
field of city school administration is compre- 
hensively described by Dr. Deffenbaugh, who 
must be regarded as a leading authority on 
the subject. In the article herewith presented 
an illuminating picture is drawn of the evils 
and shortcomings that existed in a former 
day, the changes that were from time to time 
effected, and the new conceptions that have 
come into recognition with a modern day. — 
The Editor. 
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ment, a course on supervision and school law 
in which special studies were made of the duties 
of a school superintendent, the business of the 
superintendent’s department relating to the 
school board, appropriations and expenditures, 
school buildings, etc. There was also a weekly 
one-hour seminar on the administration of pub- 
lic education in the United States. 

At the present time it is almost an endless 
task to list all the textbooks, magazine articles, 
masters’ and doctors’ theses, and undergraduate 
and graduate college courses on the various 
problems relating to city school administration. 

With the growth of interest in administrative 
problems, many changes have been effected in 
the administration of the city schools of the 
country, but only a few of these can be enumer- 
ated in this brief article. 

Large Boards of Education 

The boards of education in many cities were 
very large in 1890. According to the Report of 
the Commissioner of Education for the year 
1895—96, which contains data regarding the size 
of boards of education in 20 of the larger cities, 
16 of them had boards of education of more 
than 9 members. Detroit, Mich., for example, 
had a board of education consisting of 16 school 
inspectors, one elected from each ward in the 
city; Cincinnati, Ohio, as another example, had 
a board of 30 members, one elected from each 
ward; and New York City had a board of edu- 
cation of 21 members appointed at large by the 
mayor and 35 boards of school inspectors of 5 
members each, appointed by the mayor from 
the inspection districts defined by the board of 
education. The number of members of the gen- 
eral board of education of New York City was 
later increased to 46, and some years afterward 
it was decreased to its present size of 7 mem- 
bers. New Orleans, La., had a board of school 
directors consisting of 20 members, 8 of whom 
were appointed by the governor of the state, 
with the approval of the state board of educa- 
tion, and 12 were elected by the city council. 
Milwaukee, Wis., had a board of 36 members 
appointed by the aldermen of the several wards, 
subject to the confirmation of the council. 

Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, Pa., were the 
outstanding examples of cities having large 
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boards. The Philadelphia board consisted of 37 
members appointed by the judges of the court 
of common pleas by wards. There were 37 
boards of directors of sections or wards, with 13 
members on each of these boards. Twelve were 
elected by the people, and the member of the 
general board for the ward as ex-officio member 
of the sectional or ward board. In Pittsburgh 
there was a central board of 37 members elected 
by wards by the several boards of directors of 
subdistricts or wards. There were 37 subdistrict 
boards consisting of 6 members each elected by 
the voters of the ward. In Philadelphia the dis- 
trict boards had power to erect and establish as 
many schools as might be determined upon by 
the board of education, to appoint principals 
and teachers, to provide all things necessary for 
conducting the schools, and to superintend and 
direct said schools. 


City of Subschool Boards 

In Pittsburgh, each of the wards of the city 
constituted a subschool district, but a subschool 
district could be subdivided, or two of them 
could be consolidated by the central board of 
education upon petition of the proper boards of 
directors, provided the city councils by an ordi- 
nance declared the subdistrict to be a separate 
election district. Among the powers of these 
subdistrict boards was that of erecting school 
buildings and of levying taxes for this purpose. 

Among the few larger cities that had small 
boards of education may be mentioned Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which had a school council of 7 
members elected by the people. There was also 
a school director elected from the city at large, 
who was the executive officer of the schools. 
Legislative power was vested in the school coun- 
cil. Legislation was by resolution, and each 
resolution was submitted to the school director 
for approval. In Buffalo there was no board of 
education, the department of public instruction 
being one of the 10 city departments and the 
city superintendent of schools, who was elected 
by the people, was head of the department. 
Minneapolis had a board of 7 members, elected 
at large, St. Paul a board of 7 appointed by the 
mayor. In Denver, Colo., there were 3 sep- 
arate school organizations within the city limits, 
known as districts Nos. 1, 2, and 17, Arapahoe 
county. 

Even in many of the smaller cities there were 
large boards of education, especially in those 
cities in which the members were elected by 
wards. 

Today few city boards of education consist of 
more than 9 members. Appointment or election 
by wards has practically disappeared. In the 
90’s the school-board members in 9 of 20 of the 
large cities were elected or appointed by wards. 
Now all the boards of education in these same 
cities are elected or appointed at large. 

In cities in which school-board members were 
elected by wards, these ward representatives 
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City school administration has reached a new dignity and a place of recognized importance in small as well as large communities. The new School Administration 
building in the city of Pittsburgh, opened in 1928, is a magnificent illustration of the dignity and recognized importance of the school administration. 


considered themselves responsible to their con- 
stituents. In the election of teachers ward mem- 
bers often nominated teachers for their respec- 
tive ward schools. 


School Boards and Ward Politics 

An idea of school conditions in some of the 
cities that had the ward system may be ob- 
tained from the following which appeared in the 
1895-96 Report of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education: 

“Ward politics is a matter constantly before 
the mind of school lawmakers, and any amount 
of inventive genius has been exercised to devise 
a way of choosing school boards that would 
make it impossible for the ward boss to inter- 
fere. Incompetent principals and_ teachers 
chosen to ‘encourage’ political henchmen; con- 
tracts corruptly given to fatten the treasuries of 
partisan organizations; assessments of teachers 
for campaign funds; unseemly intrigues, strifes, 
and bickering within the schools themselves by 
adherents of different parties; the sons of some 
local heeler allowed to be habitually unruly, to 
the detriment of general discipline, because the 
teacher fears for his position if he attempts to 
assert his authority — all these evils and more 
are feared by those who have seen the results 
when local politics has had undue influence.” 

The question whether board members should 
be ward representatives is no longer asked. A 
question that does occasionally arise is whether 
they should be elected by popular vote or ap- 
pointed by the mayor, but usually only in those 
cities where the boards are appointed. Since 
1890 only a few cities have changed their meth- 
od of selecting the members of their boards of 
education except with respect to ward represen- 
tation. A question that is also asked is: Should 
city boards of education be fiscally independent 
of the municipal officials? Possibly there has 
been more discussion over this matter than over 
any other relating to the administration of city 
school systems. The tendency has, however, 
been toward fiscal independence. In 1902, ac- 
cording to data compiled by Rollins' the boards 
of education in 17 of 28 cities having a popula- 
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tion of 200,000 and over were fiscally dependent 
upon the mayor or council or both. Today the 
boards of education in only 8 of these same 
cities are dependent upon these officials. 

Recent legislation in Texas requires any city 
with less than 100,000 population, upon petition 
signed by 25 per cent of its electors, to hold an 
election to determine whether the public schools 
shall be fiscally independent of the municipal 
authorities. 

The idea has been growing that the responsi- 
bility for financing the schools should be placed 
squarely upon the shoulders of the board of 
education so that there may be no shifting of 
responsibility to a body that from the nature of 
its regular official duties has no such intimate 
knowledge of the needs of the schools as has 
the board of education. 


Reducing Standing Committees 


The tendency to reduce the number of stand- 
ing committees of boards of education is gener- 
ally considered another forward movement to- 
ward the simplification of the administrative 
machinery of the school systems of the country. 
When boards of education were large and when 
their functions were not so clearly understood 
as they now are, the boards were organized on 
the committee plan, the committees being in 
reality smaller boards within the large boards. 
Even after boards of education were reduced 
in size the standing-committee system persisted 
in many cities. 

By 1915 only 18 per cent of the boards of 
education in cities under 30,000 population had 
no standing committees; in 1922, 28 per cent 
had no such committees. In 1917 only 9 per cent 
of the boards of education in cities between 
30,000 and 100,000 population were organized 
without committees. In 1927, 25 per cent had 
no such committees. In cities having a popula- 
tion of 100,000 and over the per cent of boards 
of education organized without standing com- 
mittees in 1917 was 7; in 1927 the per cent was 
38. The boards of education that still retain the 
committee system have fewer committees than 
they had some years ago. 

The superintendent of schools is now gener- 


ally regarded as the chief executive officer of 
the board of education, but some cities have a 
dual system —a superintendent in charge of 
professional matters and a business manager in 
charge of business affairs, each being directly 
responsible to the board of education. 

At one time the opinion prevailed even among 
school superintendents that there should be two 
independent departments. In 1895 a subcom- 
mittee on the organization of city school sys- 
tems recommended to the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion that “the superintendent of instruction 
should be charged with no duty save the super- 
vision of the instruction, but should be charged 
with the responsibility of making that profes- 
sional and scientific, and should be given the 
position and authority to accomplish that end.” 
The committee also expressed the following 
opinion: “The circumstances of the case natur- 
ally and quickly separate the duties of adminis- 
tration into two great departments: one which 
manages the business affairs, and the other 
which supervises the instruction. The business 
affairs of the school system may be transacted 
by any citizens of common honesty, correct pur- 
poses, and of good business experience and 
sagacity.”’ 

Would any committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association have made such a report at 
the 1931 meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence; if so, what would have been its 
reception? 


Superintendent as Chief Executive 


The city school superintendent, now regarded 
as the chief executive officer of the board of ed- 
ucation, is consulted more regarding technical 
matters than he was 30 or 40 years ago when 
many superintendents took no official part in 
the selection of teachers. According to Rollin’s 
study of School Administration in Municipal 
Government, published in 1902, in 27, or in 35.5 
per cent, of 76 cities listed, the board of educa- 
tion or a committee of the board nominated 
teachers. If the smaller cities had been included 
in Rollin’s study the per cent of boards of edu- 


(Concluded on Page 116) 
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_ Growth and Function of State Education Departments 


George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner of Education, State Education Department, Albany, New York 


The rise of social democracy has compelled 
the state to take a vital interest in the training 
of an intelligent citizenship. The great changes 
which have taken place in our social, industrial, 
and economic life during the past forty years 
have, in part at least, been responsible for the 
growth and development of state departments 
of education during this period. The office of 
state superintendent of schools or state commis- 
sioner of education had been established in 
every state except one previous to 1890. How- 
ever, the larger responsibilities of the state com- 
missioner of education in relation to the devel- 
opment of state programs of education, his in- 
creasing functions for the purpose of insuring a 
minimum educational offering for every child, 
the rapid increase of state funds allocated for 
the equalization of educational opportunity — 
these and other factors are resulting in the 
growth of strong executive and administrative 
departments with thoroughly trained profes- 
sional personnel. 

The character of the professional staff of the 
state department and its functional relationship 
to the schools and to the citizenship of the 
state will vary widely. Since 1890 the trend has 
been definitely in the direction of enlarged state 
departments of education not only for the pur- 
pose of carrying out statutory requirements, but 
also to provide professional leadership in the 
development of an increasingly complex educa- 
tional program. These duties and responsibili- 
ties, at least in the larger and more progressive 
states, have grown far beyond the powers of any 
individual or a single official. The change which 
has taken place in our interpretation of the func- 
tional relationship of the state department of 
education is one of the significant developments 
of educational administration in recent years. 


Acceptance of Basic Principles 


Of marked influence in the growth of state 
departments of education has been the accept- 
ance of the basic principle that education is a 
state rather than a local function. Only gradu- 
ally did we reach a full realization of the inade- 
quacy of those primitive educational institutions 
which were set up in the early days. With the 
increasing demands of a scientific civilization 
on the efficiency of the individual, and with a 


social organization demanding reasonable intel- 
ligence on the part of the citizens, the state has 
been compelled to protect the interests of the 
individual in the development of his capacity 
and talents, and at the same time to insure rea- 
sonable security and protection to society. 

Previous to 1890 the duties of the state super- 
intendent of public instruction were largely cler- 
ical or secretarial in character. He was required 
to present an annual report to the state legisla- 
ture giving certain data regarding the schools. 
It was usually through his office that state 
school funds were handled, but these amounts 
were relatively small and necessitated only a 
small clerical staff. The larger professional re- 
sponsibilities and the demand for educational 
leadership which have developed in recent years 
have given a new meaning to education as a 
primary function of the state, and with this 
changing interpretation of functional responsi- 
bility strong state departments of education 
have been established in the more progressive 
states throughout the country. 

It must not be assumed that a highly organ- 
ized state department of education carries with 
it highly centralized control of authority. A 
clerk in a small state department with power to 
pass on school-building plans may have a higher 
degree of central control than an entire division 
of school buildings in a large department of 
education in another state where the service is 
largely advisory. The latter situation fosters 
constructive service and professional leadership, 
while the former is bureaucratic in fact and 
often worthless in character. Fortunately it is 
this leadership in state school administration 
which has characterized the past few decades. 


Changes in State School Administration 


The developments which have taken place in 
state school administration in recent years are 
well illustrated in the marked changes in state 
education departments. The rapidly increasing 
importance of the state department is noted in 
the total number on the staff. In many states 
the staff of the department consisted of only 
two or three members. The total staff members 
in all states in 1890 numbered only 129. The 
increase in staff membership has been phenom- 
enal, especially since 1915. State departments 
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have been reorganized, and the type of service 
has been greatly extended. A careful estimate of 
this number at the present time in the various 
state departments indicates that it now exceeds 
1,900 members. There are several states today 
in which the state department membership is 
more than the total of staff members in all state 
departments in 1890. 

It is, however, not so much in mere numbers 
but rather in its functional relationship to the 
schools of the state and to the people of the 
commonwealth that these marked changes in 
state departments of education become signifi- 
cant and take on purposeful meaning. There is 
opportunity in this brief summary to point out 
only a few of these new functions which have 
characterized recent developments in state 
school administration, and which have therefore 
been significant in the growth and reorganiza- 
tion of state education departments. 


Advance in Classroom Technique 


Few movements in the field of education have 
been more far-reaching in their results both in 
classroom technique and in the larger problems 
of school administration than the developments 
during the past few decades in the scientific 
study of education. This interest has not been 
confined to research students. It is widely dis- 
cussed by supervisory and teaching groups as 
well as by the layman. As an illustration of this, 
one may only point to the character of the 
articles on public education which appear from 
time to time in the daily press. The relation 
between the development of the scientific study 
of education and school administration has had 
a profound influence on the service that is being 
rendered by state departments of education. In 
this connection the following statement from 
Counts may be of interest: 

“Without doubt the finest educational fruit 
which the practical sense of the American peo- 
ple has borne is the movement for the scientific 
study of education. Discarding the older purely 
speculative approach to the problems of the 
school, which was never in harmony with their 
spirit, they began near the close of the last 
century to apply the scientific method to the 
study of the learning process. From this simple 
beginning the movement spread from field to 





NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION BUILDING, ALBANY, NEW YORK 


The New York State Education Building was erected in 1912 and provides accommodations for the entire administrative staff of the New York State Education 
Department. It may be said that this magnificent structure devoted to the interests of public education in the Empire State gives some indication of the growth and function 
of state school administration in this great commonwealth. 
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field until today there is practically no division 
of the educational domain which has not been 
touched.’”? 


Scientific Approach to Problems 


It is this scientific approach to the whole 
problem which has influenced more than any 
other single factor the function of the state de- 
partment of education. Even though the state 
may delegate the direct administrative control 
to the locality, the state department is the 
logical clearing house regarding progressive ex- 
perimentation in every phase of public educa- 
tion. Furthermore, the scientific study of edu- 
cation has revolutionized our thinking regarding 
desirable standards in instruction and super- 
vision as well as in school administration. The 
advisory service which a state department of 
education may render in these fields becomes a 
powerful factor in the development of local edu- 
cational units. Whether the scientific study of 
education is our “finest educational fruit” may 
be questioned. It has been a means to an end 
rather than an end in itself. It has made large 
contribution toward the attainment of far richer 
objectives in the learning process, and is closely 
related to the enlarged services which state de- 
partments are now offering to teaching groups 
and to local communities. 


Emphasis on Teacher Training 


The increasing emphasis that is being given 
to teacher training is an illustration of the 
change which has taken place in the function of 
state departments of education in recent years. 
At the beginning of this period there was noth- 
ing worthy of designation as a state program of 


1Counts, The American Road to Culture, p. 169. 
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teacher training. Teacher training and teacher 
certification were largely local matters. State 
normal schools were inarticulate, had not found 
their place, had no respectable entrance require- 
ments, and their courses of study were a hybrid 
between a high school and a “‘teachers’ insti- 
tute.’ Recognizing the inadequacy of such local 
and spasmodic efforts, the state took the situa- 
tion in hand. The responsibility of insuring a 
thoroughly trained teaching staff became a func- 
tion of the state. The professional service which 
state departments of education are rendering 
in meeting this responsibility is of a superior 
character. 

In considering the newer function of state 
departments of education, research cannot be 
omitted. This is, of course, closely related to the 
developments in the scientific study of educa- 
tion. Rapid progress is to be noted in the con- 
tribution which research is making to every 
phase of state school administration. The large 
body of factual material in connection with 
every major problem becomes available for the 
determination of future policies only through 
the technique of research. 

In its beginnings research in the field of edu- 
cation developed largely through the peculiar 
interests or whims of the individual investigator. 
Fortunately that period is now passed. Educa- 
tional research is now being capitalized as a 
great asset for the improvement of public-school 
organization and administration. It is now rec- 
ognized that problems of research in education 
as well as in the industrial world should be de- 
termined by the major functions and purposes 
of a school in a social democracy. State depart- 
ments of education are utilizing this new tech- 
nique in the major service which they are ren- 
dering to the school units throughout the state. 
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Acceptance of Research Idea 

Up to the present only the larger and more 
highly developed state education departments 
have established divisions of research. Never- 
theless, the place of research in the state depart- 
ments of education is widely accepted and its 
influence on the functional relationship of state 
departments to the public-school system is one 
of the most significant developments in state 
school administration in recent years. 

Any brief treatment of such a broad theme is 
at best somewhat unsatisfactory. It is obvious 
that the growth of a state department of educa- 
tion or its size is of far less importance than the 
service which it renders. Fortunately we are now 
stressing the function rather than the structure. 
The greatest and most significant change which 
has taken place in recent years in state school 
administration has been the development of a 
new attitude toward cooperative responsibility 
between state and local authorities in insuring 
equality in educational opportunity. 

This relationship will change from time to 
time as the educational needs of the state in- 
crease. An increasingly complex social and in- 
dustrial organization demands an increasingly 
difficult and varied educational program. Only 
as the state department codperates with the local 
community, bringing to the local authority the 
best experience from other communities and 
from other states, offering to the locality the 
results of scientific research in various phases 
of school administration, with an appreciation 
of local difficulties as they arise, but with con- 
structive suggestions for their solution; only as 
the state and local authority recognize their 
relationship as essentially codperative will the 
schools render their full service toward the at- 
tainment of our ideals of democracy. 


Forty Years of State Superintendency 


Francis G. Blair, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois 


The forty years just closing have seen very 
little change in the method of selecting the 
head education officer of the state. The New 
England states and some of the Middle Atlantic 
states which provided in their constitutions or 
laws for the appointment of practically all state 
officers besides the Governor, began early to 
provide some method of appointment for their 
head education officers. Tennessee, Ohio, and 
Minnesota are the only states west of the Alle- 
ghenies to try the other plan. Ohio went from 
an elective state superintendent to one ap- 
pointed by the Governor with the adoption of 
its new constitution a few years ago. Iowa tried 
the appointive plan and went back to the elec- 
tive. There has been a marked improvement in 
the qualification and character of the head edu- 
cation officers in the twenty-eight years I have 
been meeting with them in national councils. 

These forty years have seen the office of the 
superintendent of public instruction enlarge from 
a little corner in the Capitol building with a 
clerk and a stenographer to great offices, with 
assistant supervisors, directors, and agents to 
touch the educational affairs of the state in 
many intimate helpful ways. As late as 1906 the 
Illinois office consisted of the superintendent of 
public instruction, one assistant in law, one 
general assistant, one clerk, one stenographer, 
and a messenger. Today this office, including 
the vocational and rehabilitation work, has 
nineteen assistant superintendents, supervisors 
or directors, ten clerks, nineteen stenographers, 
and four messengers, and Illinois has one of the 
relatively small official forces as compared with 
states like Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio. 

Gain for Rural Education 
The work of the office has expanded greatly in 
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NOTE. The story told by Mr. Blair, as 
applied to the State of Illinois, is typical of 
many other states. While it touches inferen- 
tially upon the progress made in other states, 
it holds itself more concretely to the things 
accomplished in one state and thereby pre- 


sents a fairly accurate picture of the whole. 
— The Editor. 
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the direction of helpful supervision of the rural 
schools. In 1907 the first rural-school supervisor 
to be employed in any state education office was 
appointed by the superintendent of public in- 
struction in Illinois. Under his guidance the 
standard one-room school movement was in- 
augurated, stimulating local pride to build 
better, more sanitary buildings, provide better 
heat, lighting, ventilating and seating, better 
libraries, better courses of study, and better 
teachers. A new type of one-room school build- 
ing was fashioned by the state architect and 
about 4,000 one-room schools have built build- 
ings following that plan. 

Under his leadership in 1913 the legislature 
passed the safety and sanitation law which 
required that all school buildings in the state, 
in the cities as well as all the rural districts, 
should comply with certain minimum standards 
relating to sanitation and safety set by the su- 
perintendent of public instruction. The standard 
school idea spread from one state to another 
until the idea has practically been used in every 
state in the Union. A similar plan was formed 
for a superior one-room school that provided 
practically all the physical accommodations of 
the best city school. 


Strengthening Official Connections 

The head education office in each state usu- 
ally has official connections with the state uni- 
versity, the teachers’ colleges, and other insti- 
tutions of higher learning. In Illinois this has 
given the superintendent of public instruction 
an opportunity to exert a widening influence on 
the training of teachers and the trends of 
thought in education. The superintendent of 
public instruction is a member of the board of 
trustees of the state university and the board 
in control of the five teachers’ colleges. 

The forty years under consideration have 
seen a great improvement in the relationship of 
the head education officer of the state to the 
head officers in the counties of the state. In IIli- 
nois, conferences are held with the county su- 
perintendents each year, in which matters of 
common interest and state-wide programs are 
discussed. 

The most notable expansion in the office of 
the state superintendent or commissioner of 
education in these forty years has been in the 
equipment of his office for supervision. Some 
states, like Pennsylvania, have had a very re- 
markable expansion in their office force and in 
the number of contacts they make with the 
school activities of the state. In that state the 
office was equipped with supervisors of subject 
matter — supervisor of geography, supervisor 
of music, etc. In most other states the super- 
vision has been of units or different phases of 
educational organization, such as supervisors of 
rural schools, supervisors of elementary schools, 
supervisors of high schools. However, in prac- 
tically all of these offices vocational and physi- 
cal education have brought in the supervision 
of subjects. 
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Many of the state offices within these forty 
years have expanded their influence and helpful- 
ness into many fields that lie outside of the 
more restricted field of education. The New 
York office is typical of several others in its 
expansion in the field of adult education with a 
comparatively large force of persons actively en- 
gaged in that great work. 


Many Changes and Innovations 


The past forty years have witnessed the 
transfer of the certificating of teachers in many 
of the states of the Union from the county 
superintendent to the superintendent of public 
instruction. Almost all of the state offices are 
practically the only certificating authority with- 
in the state and have large office forces for ad- 
ministering this large service. 

Teachers’ pension and retirement funds have 
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come into being within the period under con- 
sideration, and in many states like Illinois where 
there is a state teachers’ pension and retirement 
fund it centers in the office of the superintend- 
ent of public instruction and enlarges the vari- 
ety and scope of his work. 

Within these forty years many education 
offices have undertaken the publication of an- 
nual circulars which have to do with special 
phases of education. For over thirty years IIli- 
nois has issued a Memorial Day circular and an 
Arbor and Bird Day circular. These are pub- 
lished at the expense of the state and sent to the 
teachers of the state, the one relating to the 
memorial days, patriotic days, and the other 
to outdoor life. 

There is one marked distinction between the 
education offices in their development within 
the past forty years. In some of the states, 
especially east of the Alleghenies, a high degree 
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of centralization has been maintained from the 
very time of the organization of those offices. 
In most of the other states, especially the Middle 
Western states, a high degree of decentraliza- 
tion has obtained from the very beginning of 
the organization of their school systems. In 
Pennsylvania and New York, for instance, the 
authority and direction of the state education 
office is more pronounced and more effective 
than in such states as Illinois, Iowa, or Ne- 
braska. 

An important event in the state superintend- 
ency within this period has been the organiza- 
tion of the National Council of Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education. This council 
in its close relationship with the National Com- 
missioner of Education has been able to formu- 
late nation-wide conceptions and policies which 
have effected substantial changes throughout the 
nation. 


Forty Years of Progress in State Policies of Financing Public Schools 
Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, University of California at Berkeley 


It is not difficult for those interested in 
teacher training, curriculum making and meth- 
ods of instruction, to furnish convincing proof 
of the great progress that has been made during 
the past four decades. However, the case is 
somewhat different when policies and methods 
of financing public schools are under considera- 
tion. Educational leaders generally feel it neces- 
sary, aS a means of stimulating the public to the 
adoption of needed reforms, to call attention to 
the defects in our fiscal policies and the result- 
ant dark spots in our educational situation. 
Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether the 
progress in fiscal policies is not almost so great 
as that in any other field of educational effort. 

The importance of progress in public-school 
fiscal policies becomes evident the moment we 
consider its relation to other lines of educa- 
tional progress. The enforcement of compul- 
sory-education laws was impossible in back- 
ward states until financial policies had been 
reformed, and funds adequate for maintaining 
the necessary schools had been provided. Mod- 
ernized curricula, scientifically planned and con- 
structed school buildings, elimination of un- 
necessary school districts, establishment of chil- 
dren's clinics, the establishment of playgrounds, 
the provision of health service, the triumph of 
the American high school and the rise of junior 
colleges, all in the last analysis, are possible 
only through the increase of school funds and 
the proper distribution of the same. From this 
brief consideration of the situation, let us now 
turn to the specific achievements which charac- 
terize the past forty years. 

Increasing Generosity Toward Public 

Schools 

Perhaps the achievement which merits first 
consideration is an ever-increasing generosity in 
financing our public schools. In 1890 only 64 
per cent of pupils enrolled in our public schools 
were in attendance on any average school day; 
in 1928 the proportion had been increased to 
82 per cent. In 1890 the average length of the 
school year was 135 days; in 1928, 172 days, an 
increase of nearly two months within four dec- 
ades. The expenditure per pupil in average daily 
attendance in 1890 was $17; in 1928, $106, an 
increase of 515 per cent. The total expenditure 
for public elementary and secondary schools in 
1890 was approximately $140,000,000; in 1928, 
$2,184,000,000, an increase of 1,454 per cent.’ 


1928 is the latest year for which, at the present writing, 
statistical data covering the entire United States can be secured. 
Consequently, it is necessary to take as our period, 1890-1928. 
The comparative data presented in the immediately following 
paragraphs are taken from “Biennial Survey of Education, 1926— 
1928,” Office of Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 16, pp. 452, 453. 
The per cent of increase in average daily attendance, total 
expenditure, and expenditure per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance, has been computed. 





Such vast increases in expenditure bear elo- 
quent testimony to the extension of free public 
education to an ever-increasing proportion of 
our population. They tell the story of an ever- 
growing conception of what our public schools 
must endeavor to do for the millions of children, 
who, year by year, pass in and out of their 
schoolrooms. They bear witness, not only to an 
expansion of curricula, and to new types of in- 
struction, but to the provision of a multitude of 
facilities almost undreamed of by educational 
directors four decades ago. 

The facilities which it has been possible to 
add through these vast increases in expenditure, 
include school doctors, school nurses, dental 
clinics, psychological clinics, open-air schools, 
supervised play, special schools and classes for 
blind, deaf, crippled, and mentally backward or 
deficient children, truant officers, home-visiting 
teachers, city systems of public kindergartens, 
extensive programs of health education, contin- 
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FORTY YEARS AGO AND NOW 

PUPILS. Total number of pupils in 1891 
in all grades, public and private, 14,669,069, 
the same being 23.09 per cent of the total 
(63,521,196) population. 

1931 — The total number of pupils in 1928 
reached the sum of 20,608,353. The estimated 
number in 1931 is 23,000,000. 

TEACHERS. Number of teachers in 1891 
in public schools 368,791, one third being 
males. Adding 60,000 teaching in private and 
parochial schools, brought the total to nearly 
425,000. 

1931 — The number of teachers employed in 
the United States in 1928 was 831,931. The 
estimated number in 1931 is 900,000. 

SCHOOL COSTS. The total expenditures 
for public schools during the year 1891 was 
reported at $146,800,163. This was $17.67 for 
each pupil attending 135.7 days, and $2.31 per 
capita of the whole population. Of the income 
for schools, nearly 70 per cent comes from 
local taxes, and 19 per cent from state taxes. 
If the expenditure for private schools is add- 
ed, estimating it at $28,000,000, the total ex- 
penditure for education aggregated $175,000,- 
000. 

1931— The total expenditure for public- 
school education for 1928 was $2,184,336,638. 
The estimated figure for 1931 is $2,500,000,000. 
The total number of school buildings in use 
in 1928 was 254,726. The value of all property 
used for public-school purposes in 1928 was 
$5,486,938,599. Estimated value in 1931 $6,- 
000,000,000. i 
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uation classes for minors engaged in industry, 
and many other new factors. In 1890, the aver- 
age annual salaries of all teachers in the United 
States was $252 a year; in 1928, $1,364. 

It is due to a new generation of teachers, 
made possible through more adequate salaries 
and consequently more adequately trained, that 
the school has created a new world for the chil- 
dren of today. Forty years ago, and long there- 
after, a favorite ditty sung by school children 
on the last day of school was, “No more Latin, 
no more French, no more sitting on a hardwood 
bench.” Today, taking the United States as a 
whole, the school is one of the strongest forces 
insuring to every child, childhood’s inviolate 
right to happiness, and the last day of school, 
far from being an occasion of joy, is often one 
of regret. 

New Conception of State Responsibilities 

A second aspect of state policies of public- 
school finance in which notable progress has 
been made during the past forty years, is re- 
vealed in a gradually expanding and deepening 
conception of the nature and extent of state 
responsibility. At the opening of this period the 
responsibility of establishing, directing, and 
supporting schools was regarded as an essential- 
ly local affair. The state might, if it chose, assist 
local communities, but in the last analysis it 
recognized no financial responsibility. 

As long as such a conception of state responsi- 
bility prevailed, it was regarded as satisfactory 
to apportion state funds among minor civic 
divisions, on the basis of school census, or even 
total population. As the result of numerous re- 
ports and studies of state school systems and 
methods of state school finance, there has grad- 
ually evolved within the past fifteen years, a 
belief that the state can no longer leave to the 
local unit the responsibility of providing a mini- 
mum education opportunity for every child. On 
the contrary, the state as the final authority in 
education, must take into consideration, not 
only the willingness, but the relative ability of 
its minor civic divisions, to whom it has dele- 
gated educational responsibility and the execu- 
tion of its own educational functions. 

Rise of Equalization Funds 

As a result of this new extension in the con- 
ception of state responsibility, one state after 
another has attempted to establish a fund, com- 
monly known as an “equalization fund,” to be 
distributed by a method which takes into con- 
sideration differences in financial ability and 
educational needs. 

One of the first states to espouse such a policy 
was Colorado which, in 1913, provided for set- 
ting aside out of the income of her permanent 
public-school fund, a sum not to exceed $60,000 
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to be used to pay districts unable to derive from 
all other state, county, and district sources, a 
sum sufficient to pay each teacher employed a 
salary of at least $50 a month for six months. 
In 1920, Mississippi increased her state com- 
mon-school appropriation 60 per cent and placed 
all this increase in an equalization fund. In 
1921, Maine, Michigan, and Minnesota en- 
acted legislation providing for equalization 
funds or grants. In 1922, Maryland enacted 
what was undoubtedly the most significant 
equalization fund plan thus far formulated and 
one which still remains one of the most feasible 
of all plans. 

The movement once under way, rapidly 
gained momentum and public favor. In the year 
1930, there were only fourteen states which had 
not either created equalization funds or pro- 
vided for equalization school grants, to be paid 
out of some other state fund. At the present 
writing, three of these fourteen states, Califor- 
nia, Oregon, and Utah, are agitating the estab- 
lishment of such funds. 


Progress in Tax Policies 

The raising of the standards of educational 
provisions and the consequent necessity of pro- 
viding vastly larger funds, has led to a careful 
scrutiny of the sources employed by states in 
providing public-school revenues. Forty years 
ago, almost the only type of tax employed as a 
device for providing state school revenues, was 
the general property tax. Today, although the 
general property tax still remains the most 
widely employed of all state taxes as a source 
of public revenue, the injustices which it im- 
poses are universally recognized and have been 
greatly relieved in many states by the adoption 
of newer types of taxation. Seven states now 
levy for school purposes a tax (commonly 
known as a severance tax) on oils, minerals, 
timber, and other natural products other than 
agricultural, severed from the soil. 

A like number of states employ state person- 
al-income taxes as a source of school revenue. 
Five states employ a state tobacco tax as a 
means of furnishing school funds. Thirteen use 
corporation taxes for the same purpose.? 

The majority of states which have adopted 
the personal-income tax have been led to do so 
in part by the desire to reduce the burden placed 
on general property. A number, notably, Arkan- 
sas and Wisconsin, have enacted laws which 
definitely provide that a portion of the proceeds 
shall be used for this specific purpose. 

The corporation tax, like the personal-income 
tax, has been introduced by a number of for- 
ward-looking states as a means of reducing state 
taxation of real and personal property. Califor- 
nia, North Carolina, and Virginia each formerly 
levied a state general-property tax for the bene- 
fit of public schools. This tax has now been dis- 
continued in each of these states and a state cor- 
poration tax resorted to as the major source for 
providing state school revenues. This change 
took place in California in 1910, in North Caro- 
lina in 1920 and in Virginia in 1926. 


Four Experiments in Complete 
State Support 


In 1890, approximately $24 out of every $100 
provided for public schools in the United States 
was furnished by state funds; in 1928, approxi- 
mately $16.50. In 1890, school districts, coun- 
ties, and other minor civic divisions of the states 
furnished approximately 68 per cent of the total 
monies provided for public schools, and in 
1928, they supplied 79 per cent. The disastrous 
results of this tendency to place a larger and 
larger proportion of the total school burden 
upon thousands of small, weak, and in many 
cases poverty-stricken school units, has been 
revealed by many careful studies of state fiscal 
policies, with the result that a number of states 


2Data taken from Fletcher Harper Swift, Federal and State 
Policies in Public School Finance, Table XLIV, pp. 186, 187. 
Ginn and Company, 1931. (/n press.) 
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CITY SUPERINTENDENTS FORTY 
YEARS AGO 


The leading city school systems were head- 
ed forty years ago with the following super- 
intendents: 

New York City, John Jasper 

Chicago, Albert G. Lane 

Philadelphia, Edward Brooks 

Boston, Edwin P. Seaver 

Pittsburgh, George J. Lockey 

St. Louis, Edward H. Long 

Cincinnati, William H. Morgan 

Buffalo, Henry P. Emerson 

Detroit, W. E. Robinson 

Milwaukee, George W. Peckham 

Birmingham, J. H. Phillips 

San Francisco, James Swett 

Los Angeles, W. M. Friesner 

Denver, Aaron Gove, L. C. Greenlee, J. H. 
Van Sickle 

Hartford, John H. Brocklesby 

Pensacola, Fla., N. B. Cook 

Atlanta, W. F. Slaton 

Indianapolis, L. H. Jones 

Louisville, George H. Tingley, Jr. 

New Orleans, Warren Easton 

Baltimore, Henry A. Wise 

Springfield, Mass., Thomas M. Balliet 

St. Paul, Charles B. Gilbert 

Minneapolis, C. M. Jordan 

Duluth, R. E. Denfeld 

Omaha, Frank A. Fitzpatrick 

Jersey City, Henry Snyder 

Albany, N. Y., Charles W. Cole 

Syracuse, A. B. Blodgett 

Columbus, Ohio, J. A. Shawan 

Toledo, Harvey W. Compton 

Cleveland, A. S. Draper 

Reading, Pa., Samuel A. Baer 

Providence, Horace S. Tarbell 

Chattanooga, A. T. Barrett 

Memphis, Charles H. Collier 

Nashville, Z. H. Brown 

Dallas, T. G. Harris 

Houston, W. S. Sutton 

Salt Lake City, J. F. Millspaugh 

Richmond, William F. Fox 

Seattle, Frank J. Barnard. 
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have adopted definite measures to counteract 
this trend. Of these, Delaware undoubtedly 
“ffers the most interesting example. In 1919 this 
state abolished school districts and established 
in their stead a county unit system. 

The advantages of the larger school unit be- 
came immediately manifest with the result that 
in 1921 Delaware established, in place of her 
county units system, a state unit under which 
all communities of the state, with the exception 
of the city of Wilmington, are now supported 
entirely from state funds. Of all the states in the 
Union, none has been more adverse than 
Massachusetts to the assumption by the state 
of any appreciable portion of the school burden. 
This attitude is responsible for the fact that as 
late as 1915 in Massachusetts, the state was 
furnishing less than 2 per cent of the public- 
school revenue. In 1919, Massachusetts frankly 
recognized the necessity of reversing her 
century-long policy, and provided for setting 
aside a portion of the proceeds of the state 
income tax (created in 1916) as an annual 
current fund to be known as the General 
School Fund. As a result, in 1920 the state fur- 
nished no less than 12.3 per cent of the total 
public-school revenues. 

Three New England states have adopted poli- 
cies under which school units, formerly deriving 
the major portion of their support from local 
sources, may come under the direct jurisdiction 
and control of the state and may be supported 
largely, if not entirely, by state funds. In Maine 
48 per cent of the area of the state lies within 
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unorganized territory. The state provides all 
funds for schools in such territory except that 
derived from the proceeds of local poll taxes. 

Rhode Island, by recent law, provides that 
the state board of education may, at the request 
of any town, and if convinced that the local 
school revenues are inadequate, become respon- 
sible for paying all school costs and assume com- 
plete control, supervision, and management of 
all schools maintained within the town. The 
only burden placed upon the town is that of 
providing a sum equal to the proceeds of a 3-mill 
tax. In New Hampshire the state board of edu- 
cation administers and accounts for all monies 
both state and local, of districts aided from a 
state equalization school fund. As much as 54 
per cent of state aid in New Hampshire in 1926 
was devoted to the public-school equalization 
fund. 

Budget Systems Adopted 

An effect of vastly increasing expenditures for 
public schools, fully as important as any thus 
far mentioned, has been the careful scrutiny and 
justification of the expenditures themselves. 
The recognition of a need for such scrutiny and 
justification has led within the past three dec- 
ades to a gradual development of state and local 
systems of budget making and accounting. 

This development reached a status of definite- 
ly recognized national significance as early as 
1899 in a report on uniform financial reports 
prepared by a committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association. A report on the same sub- 
ject by a committee of this organization pre- 
sented in 1911, proved to be a epoch-making 
document in the development of city school 
finance. The final report of this committee was 
published in 1912 by the United States Bureau 
of Education as Bulletin No. 3 of that year. 

The influence of the budget and accounting 
movement can best be understood when it is 
recalled that at the present time a very large 
number of our states require all minor civic 
divisions to submit to higher educational au- 
thorities for scrutiny and approval the budgets 
of their respective local units. 


Progress in Federal Policies 

In certain fields of educational endeavor, the 
progress of our states during the past two dec- 
ades has been inseparably connected with poli- 
cies initiated by the federal government. This is 
notably true in the field of vocational education. 
The passage of the Smith-Lever Act approved 
May 8, 1914, provided federal subventions avail- 
able to the states for the promotion of extension 
work in agriculture and home economics. Al- 
though none of the subventions are available to 
public schools, yet an important feature of the 
Smith-Lever activities is the organization of 
county clubs for boys and girls of school age 
under the direction of county agents. In 1920 
there were no less than 2,359 county agents en- 
gaged in such work. 

This act makes available for apportionment 
among the states an annual fund of $5,880,000 
which, with the exception of a grant of $10,000 
per state, must be matched, dollar for dollar, 
from sources within the receiving common- 
wealth 

On February 23, 1917, was passed the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Education Act which mark- 
ed the entrance of the Federal Government upon 
a national policy of subsidizing vocational edu- 
cation in public secondary schools. Prior to the 
passage of this Act, only three states in the 
Union, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Massa- 
chusetts, had made any notable provision for 
vocational education within their systems of 
public-school education. Before January 1, 
1918, every state had accepted the provisions of 
the Act with the result that the total expenditure 
for vocational education in schools subsidized 
from Smith-Hughes funds increased from 


approximately $3,000,000 in 1918 to $11,000,- 
000 in 1921. 
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Advocates of federal aid in 1918 attempted to 
extend the policy from the limited field of voca- 
tional education to that of general aid for public 
schools. This effort was given form in the so- 
called Smith-Towner Bill which sought to pro- 
vide an annual federal fund for distribution 
among the states. This bill failed of passage but 
has been followed by a succession of bills at- 
tempting to embody in revised form the major 
aims and principles of the Smith-Towner Bill. 

In 1929 no less than four bills, all of which 
failed of passage, were introduced into Con- 
gress, namely, the Brand Bill, the Glover Bill, 
the Nye Bill, and the Selvig Bill. Each of these 
bills provided for a federal public-school annual 
fund of $100,000,000. 

The bitter conflict waged about the Smith- 
Towner Bill and its successors show clearly that 
any attempt to inaugurate a policy of large fed- 
eral aid will meet with bitter and well-organized 
opposition. However, if these bills have served 
no other purpose, they have focused the atten- 
tion of the citizens of the United States upon the 
great inequalities in educational opportunity 
existing among our states, collectively and indi- 
vidually. 

Whatever may be the final attitude of our 
national government toward these problems, the 
steps thus far taken toward a clarification of 
the relation of our national government toward 
the educational responsibilities of the states, 
constitute an important achievement with re- 
spect to an intelligent approach to our sound 
fiscal policies. 

Rise and Contribution of Private 
Foundations 

Although the present article is concerned pri- 
marily with public policies in financing educa- 
tional institutions, nevertheless, more than pass- 
ing attention must be given to the rise within 
the past two decades of a number of richly 
endowed private foundations which have made 
most important contributions, not only to the 
general progress of education, but to the scien- 
tific formulation and application of sounder fis- 
cal policies. These contributions have been made 
in part by subsidizing scientific studies bearing 
upon the problems of school support, and in 
part by subsidizing school projects. 

Among the most important of these private 
foundations are the John F. Slater Fund, organ- 
ized in 1882; the General Education Board, or- 
ganized in 1902; the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, organized in 
1906; the Russell Sage Foundation, organized 
in 1907; the Anna T. Jeanes Fund, organized 
in 1908; the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, organized in 1911; the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, incorporated in 1911; the Rockefeller 
Foundation, organized in 1913; the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, organized in 1917; the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, organized in 
1918; the Commonwealth Fund, organized in 
1918; the Payne Fund, organized in 1927. 
From funds provided by the above private foun- 
dations, school buildings, libraries, teachers’ 
homes in rural districts, salaries of state school 
inspectors, and model and experimental schools 
have been made possible. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund is available for 
building and equipping rural schools for Ne- 
groes, and teachers’ homes. In the seventeen 
years during which its revenues have been avail- 
able, this fund has contributed no less than 
$25,342,272 to fourteen southern states par- 
ticipating therein.*? Space does not permit an 
account of the multitude of activities of these 
various foundations directly affecting the prob- 
lems of school finance. The General Education 
Board alone has not only largely subsidized 
many important educational surveys, but fol- 
lowing these surveys, has provided the revenues 
necessary to carry out in practice the reforms 

°Edwin R. Embree, Julius Rosenwald Fund. Review for the 
Year. Chicago, 1930, p. 17. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENTS FORTY 
YEARS AGO 
The following served as state superinten- 
dents of public instruction in the year 1891: 

Alabama, J. G. Harris 

Alaska, Sheldon Jackson 

Arizona, George W. Cheyney 
Arkansas, Josiah H. Shinn 
California, J. W. Anderson 
Colorado, J. F. Murray 
Connecticut, C. D. Hine 

Delaware, Robert J. Reynolds 
Florida, W. N. Sheats 

Georgia, S. D. Bradwell 

Idaho, B. Byron Lower 

Illinois, Henry Raab 

Indiana, H. D. Vories 

Iowa, J. B. Knoepfier 

Kansas, H. N. Gaines 

Kentucky, Ed Porter Thompson 
Louisiana, A. D. Lafargue 

Maine, N. A. Luce 

Maryland, E. B. Prettyman 
Massachusetts, J. W. Dickinson 
Michigan, Henry R. Pattengill 
Minnesota, D. L. Kiehle 
Mississippi, J. R. Preston 
Missouri, L. E. Wolfe 

Montana, E. A. Steere 

Nebraska, A. K. Goudy 

Nevada, Orvis Ring 

New Hampshire, Fred Gowing 
New Jersey, A. B. Poland 

New Mexico, Amado Chavez 

New York, James F. Crooker 
North Carolina, John C. Scarborough 
North Dakota, Mrs. Laura J. Eisenhuth 
Ohio, Oscar T. Corson 
Oklahoma, J. H. Parker 

Oregon, E. B. McElroy 
Pennsylvania, Nathan C. Schaeffer 
Rhode Island, T. B. Stockwell 
South Carolina, W. D. Mayfield 
South Dakota, Cortez Salmon 
Tennessee, Frank M. Smith 
Texas, J. M. Carlisle 

Utah, J. S. Boreman 

Vermont, Mason §S. Stone 
Virginia, John E. Massey 
Washington, C. W. Bean 

West Virginia, Virgil A. Lewis 
Wisconsin, O. E. Wells 
Wyoming, S. T. Farwell. 
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recommended by the survey. The study of the 
system of school support of the State of Arkan- 
sas made by the writer in 1922, showed that at 
the time the General Education Board was pro- 
viding 52 per cent of the cost of maintaining 
the state department of education in Arkansas. 


School Finance Becomes a Science 

In school finance, as in other fields of human 
endeavor, genuine progress is possible only 
through the scientific formulation of principles 
and the application of these principles to con- 
crete situations. Should a complete history ever 
be written of the achievements within the field 
of public-school finance from 1890 to 1930, it 
would probably contain no chapter more stimu- 
lating and more worthy of praise than that 
recording the gradual evolution of scientific 
studies within this field. 

At the beginning of this period, indeed as late 
as 1904, there was almost no scientific litera- 
ture in this field and almost no validated tech- 
niques. In the year 1905, however, a notable 
beginning of scientific studies was made by the 
publication of Cubberley’s School Funds and 
Their Apportionment, Elliott’s Fiscal Aspects of 
Public Education, and Strayer’s City School 
Expenditures. These were soon followed by 
Swift’s History of Public Permanent Common 
School Funds in the United States, 1911, and 
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Stewart’s Codperative Methods of School Sup- 
port, in 1914. 

The years between this latter date and 1931 
have been marked by an ever-increasing output 
of careful and significant studies, including a 
series of Studies in Public School Finance pre- 
pared under the direction of the writer and pub- 
lished by the University of Minnesota, 1922- 
1925, and a series of monographs produced by 
the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission 
devoted to an intensive study of the fiscal prob- 
lems and policies of a number of selected states. 
We may well close this array of scientific works 
with reference to Mort’s Measurement of Edu- 
cational Need, and to Fowlkes’s School Bonds, 
and McGaughy’s Fiscal Administration of City 
School Systems, all published in 1924, and Mor- 
rison’s philosophical treatment recently issued 
under the modest title of School Revenue. 


Importance of Problem Gains National 
Recognition 


One of the most significant features in the 
history of school finance during the past 25 
years is the gradual awakening on the part of 
the public to a realization that no problem in 
education is more important than the problem 
of school support. If one turns to the annual 
volumes published by the National Education 
Association, he discovers that in the year 1890 
the subject of public-school finance was given 
little, if any, place in the deliberations of this 
body, either at its general sessions or at the 
meetings of the Department of Superintendence. 
The topics under discussion at that time related 
chiefly to child study, teacher training, disci- 
pline, and curricula. 

In the program of the National Education 
Association for the year 1915, the problem of 
school finance is given a place, albeit a minor 
one. But from 1915 onward, the subject of pub- 
lic-school finance occupies a larger and larger 
place, not only in the programs and deliberations 
of this, our greatest national education associa- 
tion, but in that of every education organization 
and association. More recently the national im- 
portance of the school fiscal policies of our in- 
dividual states has been recognized in a number 
of attempts at nation-wide surveys of this 
problem. 

As long ago as 1915 the writer suggested the 
desirability of a nation-wide study of public 
school support and attempted to make a begin- 
ning of meeting this need by the publication of 
the series of studies in public-school finance 
already noted. The work of the Educational 
Finance Inquiry Commission was the second 
step in this direction. At the present writing the 
United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
William John Cooper, is endeavoring to secure 
a grant from Congress to subsidize a nation- 
wide study in this field. 


What of the Future ? 


The consideration presented in the preceding 
paragraphs has been limited almost entirely to 
a record of past progress. What shall be said 
regarding the present situation and the promise 
for the future? It may well be answered that 
despite the remarkable achievements of the past 
four decades, the science of school finance is 
still in its infancy. 

Only recently has the importance of this field 
and the fact that it is fundamental to all educa- 
tional progress and to the realization of our 
nation’s supreme social and spiritual ideals be- 
gun to be appreciated. Throughout the United 
States today, city, state, and national organiza- 
tions, commissions, and scientific students of 
educational problems are working with a zeal 
and a devotion unsurpassed. On one hand the 
extreme individualist or the self-seeking oppor- 
tunist declares that public education has ex- 
ceeded all legitimate bounds and demands re- 
trenchment. 


(Concluded on Page 118) 





The Nation’s Office of Education 


Written Especially for This Issue of the JOURNAL by a Member of the Office Staff 


It might almost be said that the AMERICAN 
ScHOoL Boarp JOURNAL and the Office of Edu- 
cation have grown up together, despite the fact 
that the legal existence of the Federal organiza- 
tion is 24 years longer. When the first issue of 
the ScHooL Boarp JoURNAL was published in 
March, 1891, the fourth Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Dr. William Torrey Harris, had been in 
office only two years and under his administra- 
tion it was destined to achieve a prestige which 
it had not previously known. This the new mag- 
azine promptly recognized. Although it gave its 
paper almost exclusively to the business of 
school boards and to pictures of distinguished 
members of such boards, the issue of June, 1891, 
carried a very fine portrait of Commissioner 
Harris. 

During his long administration of seventeen 
years, Dr. Harris emphasized the aim of 
education as “a process of conscious evolution 
and . .. the only rational, reliable agency by 
which man may work out his destiny in har- 
mony with the will of the Divine Being.’ Ac- 
cordingly, he put much emphasis upon the ne- 
cessity of the study of philosophy as a basic 
subject; he was a leader in the movement to 
reject the old psychology and to develop a new 
psychology based upon child study. He was 
convinced that much progress could be made 
through the study of comparative education and 
accordingly fostered compilation and publica- 
tion of monographs on the educational systems 
of foreign countries. When Dr. Harris resigned 
on June 30, 1906, he was succeeded by Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, head of the department 
of education at the University of California. 

Dr. Brown’s reputation as a distinguished 
student of the history of education had already 
been established. An important feature of his 
administration was the expansion and reorgan- 
ization of the bureau’s library; a work which has 
been continued by his successors as funds and 
facilities permitted. In addition, Dr. Brown 
began publication of a series of bulletins which 
has been continued to this day. To the office 
staff he added two divisions which indicate his 
larger conception of the function of the office: 
School administration and higher education. 
Specialists in school administration, in higher 
education and in land-grant college statistics 
were employed. After five years’ service Com- 
missioner Brown resigned to become Chancellor 
of the New York University and within a month 
Dr. Philander P. Claxton, of Tennessee, became 
head of the office. 

Claxton outlined his conception of the Bureau 
of Education, as it was then called, as “‘a clear- 
ing house for accurate and comprehensive in- 
formation in respect to all educational agencies 
and all forms of education in the United States 
and all foreign countries.’ His administration 
was marked by a further extension of the serv- 
ices rendered. New specialists were added in 
such fields as rural education, civic education, 
industrial education, homemaking education, 
and commercial education. During his adminis- 
tration came the world war, which made it 
necessary for the Federal Government to utilize 
the Bureau of Education in promoting through 
the schools a better understanding of the war 
aims of the United States and the development 
of a spirit of codperation for victory. A series of 
bulletins on school and community life was 
authorized, compiled, and published for use in 
the classroom. No publications of the Office 
have ever enjoyed such wide popularity as did 
this series. During Dr. Claxton’s time the an- 
nual survey of American education was enlarged 
and improved and issued biennially. After ten 


1Sutton, William S., Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. III, p. 220. 
2Annual Report of the Commissioner, 1915, Vol. I, p. xvii. 
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years of vigorous service, Dr. Claxton retired 
from the Commissionership on June 1, 1921, and 
became Provost of the University of Alabama 
and afterwards city superintendent of schools at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, of Kentucky, was ap- 
pointed by President Harding to succeed him. 
His administration continued the emphasis upon 
rural education begun by Dr. Claxton, empha- 
sized the Americanization programs, promoted 
the use of visual devices in education and pro- 
moted school organization along the lines of 
work-study-play plan. Commissioner Tigert ac- 
companied the expedition of President Harding 
into Alaska and as a result of first-hand infor- 
mation gained on that trip, he reorganized the 
Alaska service and directed the development of 
a new course of study. 

State and local surveys begun in Dr. Clax- 
ton’s administration were continued and extend- 
ed by Dr. Tigert. He also initiated two studies 
in the field of higher education; first, a study 
of Negro colleges and universities (Bulletin, 
1928, No. 7), which constitutes a volume of 
nearly 1,000 pages; and second, a survey of 
land-grant colleges and universities (Bulletin, 
1930, No. 9), completed and published after 
Tigert had retired from the commissionership. 
On August 31, 1928, Dr. Tigert resigned to ac- 
cept the presidency of the University of Florida. 


On February 11, 1929, Wm. John Cooper, state 
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director of education in California, who had 
been appointed by President Coolidge, took the 
oath of office. In the interim the veteran chief 
clerk, L. A. Kalbach, was acting commissioner, 

During his first year the office of the commis- 
sioner was reclassified to rank and salary equal 
with the chiefs of other bureaus of the Interior 
Department, and an assistant commissioner was 
provided. For these changes the new Secretary 
of the Interior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, was 
responsible. The staff has been reorganized with 
major emphasis upon intensive research and 
such publicity as will make the data of most use 
to the school people of the nation. The chief in- 
novation is a division of major surveys headed 
by the commissioner in person. Two of these 
nation-wide studies have been authorized by 
Congress and are now under way, one in secon- 
dary education and the other in teacher edu- 
cation. 


Defining Scope and Function 


In his report to the Secretary of the Interior 
for the first complete fiscal year of his adminis- 
tration Commissioner Cooper announced that 
his reorganization had been made in line with 
eight general principles: 

1. That the reasons for which Congress estab- 
lished the Office of Education, namely, the col- 
lection of school statistics and a wide dissemina- 
tion of information on education, are still valid 
and should receive chief emphasis by our staff. 

2. That such promotional activities as had 
been assumed from time to time, and chiefly 
during the war period, should be eliminated as 
rapidly as possible. 

3. That the demand for more fundamental 
research in education, indicated in part by bills 
calling for the creation of a Department of Edu- 
cation and appropriations for research, and also 
by petitions and memorials from organized pro- 
fessional groups requesting investigation of par- 
ticular projects, is fully justified. 

4. That the administrative responsibilities 
gradually accruing to the commissioner and his 
staff over a period of some 40 years and arising 
in particular from the education and medical 
relief of natives in Alaska should be transferred 
to other officials as rapidly as possible. 

5. That certain service functions gradually 
developed by the office should be continued 
partly because they furnish the best means of 
disseminating information, partly because they 
furnish the only means of keeping members of 
our staff in direct contact with actual school 
problems, and partly because situations arise in 
local and state governments where an agent of 
the Federal Government is the only satisfactory 
person to serve as a referee. 

6. That the local autonomy of American edu- 
cation can best be preserved by having in Wash- 
ington a staff large enough to perform adequate- 
ly these regular and recurring duties and by 
augmenting this staff temporarily for the per- 
formance of specific technical tasks, as needs 
arise, from the experts employed in universities 
and colleges and the public-school system. 

7. That such specific tasks be undertaken 
only at the request of and with the approval of 
well-established, organized professional groups; 
and that each project so approved be submitted 
to Congress on its own merits and carried on 
with funds provided for that specific purpose. 

8. That every effort be made to locate re- 
searches now under way in education, to codp- 
erate with the local governments, universities, 
and volunteer agencies which are making such 
studies, and, inasfar as possible, to codrdinate 
the efforts of all such groups.’ 


SAnnual Report of the Commissioner of Education. For the 
year ended June 30, 1930, pp. 1-2. 
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The Story of a Publication 


William George Bruce, Founder of the American School Board Journal 


With this number this publication enters 
upon the fortieth year of its existence. It may, 
therefore, be of some interest to those who have 
become familiar with its pages to learn some- 
thing of its beginnings and the successive strug- 
gles which have brought it up to its present 
plane of efficiency, service, and completeness. It 
represents a life’s work of endeavor, of hard- 
ships, of industry —all prompted and stimu- 
lated by an ideal. 

Perhaps the circumstances which evolved the 
idea of establishing a publication, devoted solely 
to school administration, should be enumerated. 
During the years past, the writer has frequently 
been asked the questions: ““How did you con- 
ceive the idea of a school-board paper? What 
prompted you to establish this publication?” 


How the Idea Was Conceived 

The story, briefly told, is this: The writer 
had, for a number of years, been employed on 
daily newspapers where he served in various 
capacities, both in the editorial and business de- 
partments, when he suddenly one day found 
himself elected to a membership on the local 
school board. 

The elevation to an office which he held in 
high regard also excited in him the conscious- 
ness of an unpreparedness for the duties to be 
performed. He realized that he must equip him- 
self for the task that was before him. He must 
study school-board proceedings and educational 
journals, visit schools and cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of teachers, master parliamentary 
procedure, and, in brief, learn the elementary 
principles of school administration. 

The printed school-board proceedings of 
many cities and sample copies of many school 
journals were brought to his aid. He waded 
through bushels of printed matter without find- 
ing in any accessible or tangible form just what 
he was seeking. 

The proceedings of boards of education 
proved dry and uninteresting reading. The 
grains of real information were buried in a mass 
of routine matter of local concern only and 
difficult to recognize and single out. The school 
journals dealt almost wholly with classroom 
methods which were intended for teachers only. 

It gradually became evident that there was 
no publication in the United States that served 
school-board members; there was no medium 
that told what the various boards of education 
were doing, or that dealt with recognized funda- 
mentals in school administration. 

Here, then, was presented an uncovered field 
in periodical literature! Someone should set 
himself to the task of serving an actual need! 
There must be thousands of school officers and 
board members who felt that need just as the 
writer felt it. 

Why not undertake the task? Why not estab- 
lish a school-board journal? The writer became 
interested and then enthusiastic. The idea began 
to grow in his mind. But, there were also serious 
obstacles! He lacked experience and he lacked 
money. It would take both to launch a periodi- 
cal that would prove acceptable to the boards 
of education. Then there was the danger that 
even a good publication might prove a financial 
failure. 

A Humble Beginning 

But, the prospective publisher reasoned that 
he could at least produce a periodical that would 
record the important doings of the various 
boards of education throughout the United 
States, publish the best expressions in school ad- 
ministrative thought and thus produce a reason- 
ably valuable medium. With the passing of 
time, there would also come experience, strength, 
and stability. As publisher and editor he would 
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have to, and could, become versed in all signifi- 
cant phases of school administration. 

Thus, in March, 1891, THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BoARD JOURNAL was born. It was a 
meager affair. The beginning was an extremely 
humble one. There were eight pages of reading, 
minus cover pages, an extremely poor halftone 
portrait and a few small local advertisements, 
which bore no relation to the school field. 

The struggle for existence became hard. The 
publisher had, in a few months, put every spare 
dollar into his enterprise; he had a wife and 
three small children to support, and nothing but 
this little publication out of which to draw that 
support. He frequently began his day’s work 
between four and five o'clock in the morning, 
and frequently did not seek rest until midnight. 
He was frugal and industrious. His wife prac- 
ticed rigid economy and self-denial. There was 
an unflagging confidence that well-directed 
effort would eventually win. 

In the earlier labors in Chicago a representa- 
tive of a prominent school-supply house saw me 
one day emerging from a cheap restaurant. I 
was chagrined in being thus seen, and realized 
that it in nowise added to my prestige as a pub- 
lisher. But why deny my poverty? It was true 
that I began my day’s work in Chicago with a 
ten-cent breakfast consisting of a doughnut and 
a cup of coffee. It was also true that I could not 
allow myself more than twenty-five cents for a 
noon luncheon. Economy here was not a penu- 
rious choice; it was a matter of stern necessity. 

Some Discouragements and Rebuffs 

During the initial period of the JouRNAL the 
publisher made weekly journeys from Milwau- 
kee to Chicago. The latter city offered at least 
greater opportunities, if indeed the publication 
had a future. Here a day’s work meant to skir- 
mish about the city for subscriptions and adver- 
tising, with the result that when train time came 
I frequently returned to my home city either 
with empty hands or with meager returns in 
the day’s work. 

Albert G. Lane, the superintendent of the 
Chicago schools one day said: “There are too 
many school journals now, and not room for 
a single one more. Bruce, you better quit, go 
home and stay there!” 

“But there ought to be a field for a publica- 
tion devoted to school administration,’ I ex- 
postulated. 

“There may be, but I doubt it!” he replied. 

Some months later I managed to raise enough 
money to finance a journey to New York City. 
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Through a mutual friend, I secured an interview 
with one of the members of Harper Brothers, 
then a leading schoolbook publishing house. 
When I explained my project Mr. Harper smiled 
and said: 

“There is no future for your project, Mr. 
Bruce. You are located in Milwaukee, which is 
merely a beer village. Books and beer do not 
mix. The educational world will not accept your 
product. It looks to New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia for its textbooks and educational 
journals.” 

This was not an encouraging comment com- 
ing from one who was regarded as one of the 
country’s leading publishers and whose judg- 
ment ought to be authoritative and conclusive. 
However, I was not discouraged, but found some 
comfort in recalling an incident which had previ- 
ously been reported to me during my visit East. 

A New York publisher, while traveling west- 
ward had met a Milwaukee editor on the train, 
when the conversation turned to periodical pub- 
lishing business. 

“By the way, do you know a man named 
Bruce out in Milwaukee who has begun the pub- 
lication of an educational magazine?” 

“Yes, I know him quite well,” replied the edi- 
tor. “He was in my employ. I don’t know much 
about his enterprise, but I do know the man. 
I have heard it predicted that he would meet 
with failure, but knowing Bruce as I do, I pre- 
dict success for him! He is cautious and circum- 
spect, and knows every minute just what he is 
doing. I have absolute confidence in his vision, 
his energy, and his perseverance. He will get 
there if there is half a chance!” 

At the end of a year of hard labor, of tireless 
energy, of obstacles overcome and disappoint- 
ments grimly accepted, there came a break in 
the sky. Recognition came from all directions, 
meager perhaps in financial return, but rich in 
the assurance that the publication was filling a 
need and that every number was better than the 
preceding one. Schoolmen began to say, ‘““Why 
did not someone think of this before?”’ 


Success Came Slowly 


The future of the publication was assured. If 
the publisher would continue to improve his 
journal in typographical appearance and in the 
subject matter presented, hold to high stand- 
ards of honor and efficiency, his publication 
would become a wholesome influence in the field 
of school administration. In fact, with a reason- 
ably widened reading constituency and such 
broadened and useful service as the publication 
could render to that constituency, it would be- 
come a good influence in the educational life 
of the nation. 

These aims and aspirations have in a measure 
been realized. When the labors of a quarter of 
a century have been weighed and measured, it 
will develop that they constitute a modest con- 
tribution to the educational progress of the 
country. They have helped to promote greater 
efficiency and higher standards in school admin- 
istrative effort. 

In the conduct of the JouRNAL some very 
definite policies and principles have guided the 
editor and his coworkers. These have been based 
in part upon definite ideas of the true functions 
and relations of school-board members and pro- 
fessional officers, and in part upon the convic- 
tion that no interest of any portion of the school 
government, or even self-interest, should inter- 
fere with the ultimate purpose of the school — 
the education of the child. It has been sought to 
promote progress by recording the doings of 
progressive school boards, superintendents, and 
school architects. In general, criticism has been 
withheld except in cases where a constructive 
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THE MODERN ROMAN SENATE “COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN” 
Marcus Antonius (School Board): “Oh, pardon me, thou patient prey of ambitious men, that 
I am meek and gentle with these butchers.”—Tulius Caesar, Act III, Scene I. 


This cartoon, published in 1895, reflected the current 
mitted at the meeting of Superintendents, held at Cleveland. 


ypinion on the report of the “‘Committee of Fifteen’”’ sub- 
The report proposed that the school boards in cities be 


reduced to a “bureau of clerks’ and the superintendents elevated to power, to have authority to employ and dismiss 


teachers, adopt textbooks, ete. 


reform could be hoped for. To attack measure, 
not men, has been the invariable rule. 
Some Policies 

From the very first issue the JouRNAL has 
sought to reflect the best thought with respect 
to the organization of school boards and to 
argue for the freedom of the schools from the 
domination of city councils, and in general, 
from the control of any political or partisan in- 
terests. It did not take many years of experience 
to form the very definite conclusion based upon 
observation of the conditions in many cities, 
that the large school board is a positive detri- 
ment to the efficiency of the lay and professional 
control of the school. A very positive stand was 
taken for many years against large school 
boards, although this had a direct effect of re- 
ducing the total possible number of subscribers, 
and, in a measure, actually reducing the patron- 
age of the JOURNAL. 

For increasing the efficiency of individual 
school-board members, much attention and 
space has been given to arguing for the reading 
of good literature, for the intensive study of 
school problems on the part of individual 
school-board members, for national, state, and 
county school-board conventions. In all this 
work, the proper perspective was kept, in that 
it was advocated that school-board members 
take up these problems from the layman’s point, 
as citizens and parents. 

In seeking to assist in the better understand- 
ing of the relations of school-board members to 
the professional heads of the schools, it was very 
early in its career the policy of the JOURNAL to 
advocate for the superintendent, the initiative 
in all strictly educational matters as well as in 
all matters of business which might have a 
direct influence upon the work of the classroom. 
At the same time, consistent propaganda was 
made for the right of the school-board member 
to review and to accept or reject the recommen- 
dations of the superintendent insofar as the 
judgment of the members of the board reflected 
local sentiment and community desires. It has 


not appeared that this position was wrong, even 
though it has been argued that the superin- 
tendent should be absolutely free in all matters. 

The Physical Necessities Promoted 

Among the chief functions of school boards, 
as it has appeared to the Editor, has been the 
duty of providing the physical necessities of the 
school in the shape of buildings which are safe 
and sanitary and fully adequate for the educa- 
tional work which is to be carried on in them. 
With this in mind, a department devoted to 
school architecture has been exceedingly prom- 
inent in every issue of the JouRNAL. In this 
department, by means of illustrations and text, 
consistent pleas have been made for better de- 
sign, for fireproofing, for the decoration of build- 
ings and grounds, for better heating and ventila- 
tion, for adequate natural and artificial lighting, 
for better plumbing devices, etc. In arguing for 
the better equipment of school buildings, the 
problem of prison-made furniture was taken up 
in the late nineties. The necessity of adjustable 
furniture was argued for many years. In gen- 
eral, a consistent plea has been made for the 
best in equipment, apparatus, and supplies. 

The health movement in the schools has been 
particularly emphasized in the JouRNAL. The 
danger of crayon adulterations; the criminality 
of the common drinking cup; the elimination of 
dust by hygienic oil brushes, and later by sta- 
tionary vacuum-cleaning system, have been 
strongly emphasized from time to time. Not a 
little attention has been paid to the desirability 
of sanitary drinking fountains and damp-cloth 
dusters. 

In promoting the idea of better teaching ma- 
terials, the JOURNAL has constantly sought for 
the adoption of better textbooks and has con- 
sistently opposed unwise state uniformity of 
textbooks and state publication of books. 

School Business Management 

It has been the conviction of the Editor that 
much of the efficiency of school systems depends 
upon good business methods, as well as upon 
high educational ideals and correct pedagogical 
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methods. It has been constantly a policy to pro- 
mote the better conduct of school-board busi- 
ness, to stimulate interest in better buying 
methods, to argue the necessity of scientific 
budgets, of better school records of accounting 
based upon the best corporation and public ac- 
counting methods. 

Among the many minor problems in school 
affairs which the JouRNAL has touched upon, 
may be mentioned school exhibitions in state 
and international expositions, the elimination of 
high-school fraternities, the promotion of simple 
graduation exercises, interest in the National 
Education Association, and in the Department 
of Superintendence, etc. 

The ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL did much to 
popularize attendance at the annual meetings of 
the Department of Superintendence. It urged 
upon boards of education to send their superin- 
tendents to these great gatherings. ’ 

It has been a constant aim to bring closer to- 
gether in the spirit of codperation, the teachers, 
superintendents, and school-board members, in 
the firm conviction that the ultimate ends of 
the school can be best achieved when there is 
complete harmony. It has been felt that what- 
ever might promote the well-being and the con- 
tentment of the teaching force would directly 
improve the quality of the school’s product. For 
this reason the JouRNAL has constantly advo- 
cated better salaries for teachers, pensions, per- 
manent tenure of office, and participation of the 
teachers in the administration of the school 
systems. 

And what, in the last analysis, does this all 
mean? Does it mean better buildings, higher- 
priced teachers, and better equipment for the 
sake of buildings, teachers, and equipment? 
Yes. But it also means a greater service to the 
cause of popular education. It means a tremen- 
dous impulse to the well-being of that one ob- 
ject for whom school boards, schoolhouses, 
teachers, books, and supplies exist — the pupil. 
It involves the future of the boy and girl of 
today — the man and woman of tomorrow — 
the future citizenship of the great Republic. 

In passing its fortieth milestone, the ScHOoL 
BoaRD JOURNAL not only points with a pardon- 
able pride to its humble beginning, to the serv- 
ices it has sought to render to the cause of pop- 
ular education, and to its present prestige and 
power, but it also pledges itself to renewed en- 
ergy and increased service in the mission it has 
chosen for itself. 
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Public-School Business Administration in the Past Forty Years 


George F. Womrath, Business Superintendent, Board of Educatioa, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


For 250 years prior to 1890 the public-school 
system of this country had been passing through 
the development throes of administration or- 
ganization. During the past decade of the nine- 
teenth century, the three types of organization 
now in general use had emerged and had become 
quite universally adopted, namely, the unit 
type, the dual type, and the multiple type. 

“The unit type of organization is that type 
in which the board of education employs an ex- 
ecutive (superintendent of schools) who super- 
vises the affairs of both the business and the 
educational departments and in which the busi- 
ness affairs are administered by one or more 
business executives. 

“The dual type of organization is that type 
in which all of the business affairs are admin- 
istered by one business executive who is co- 
érdinate with the superintendent of schools. 

“The multiple type of organization is that 
type in which the business affairs are adminis- 
tered by two or more business executives who 
are coordinate with the superintendent of 
schools.””? 

These three types of school organization have 
persisted and remain, for the most part, intact, 
although the past decade of the nineteeth cen- 
tury and the first of the twentieth are conspicu- 
ous for the many refinements that took place in 
each type in an effort to produce better and 
more efficient educational results. 

It is not difficult, in reviewing the history of 
the development and evolution of the adminis- 
trative organization of the public-school system, 
to reach the conclusion that the first executive 
officer vested with individual authority was one 
whose duties were more closely identified with 
business administration than they were with in- 
structional administration. The instructional 
executive, or modern superintendent of schools, 
did not enter the picture until a century and a 
half later. 

At first the communities as a whole adminis- 
tered the schools. Then administrative boards, 
made up mostly of scholars and acting as com- 
mittees of the whole, were elected by the com- 
munities to replace the attenuated action of the 
communities. As educational procedure expand- 
ed and became more and more complex, the 
qualifications for board members began to 
change and we find the members of school 
boards being chosen for their business ability 
rather than their scholarly attainments, and the 
boards following business-organization trends, 
dividing themselves into committees through 
which to administer the various school activities. 


Principles of Centralized Authority 

These committees soon recognized the sound- 
ness of the principle of centralized responsibility 
and began to appoint individuals as secretaries 
and clerks to perform the purely business acts 
of the committees. At first these acts were con- 
fined to the making out of payrolls, purchasing 
of books, supplies and equipment, and the main- 
tenance of buildings. The committee still re- 
served the responsibility for the direct admin- 
istration of all instructional activities. 

As the instructional side of the school pro- 
gram assumed its proper weight in the thought 
of the people, the communities and the board 
members themselves saw the conflict that was 
looming between the physical or business side 
of education and the instructional side, and be- 
fore long the appointment of superintendents 
of education began to be made. The first of 
these appointments was the superintendent of 
schools in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1837. 


1Amos L. Heer, The Present Status of Business Executives in 
the Public Schools of the United States in Cities of 25,000 
and More Inhabitants. Published by the author. Kent State 
Normal School, Kent, Ohio. 
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For many years the Minneapolis school sys- 
tem has exemplified in an outstanding way 
correct principles of administration as applied 
to school-business affairs. The results, which 
are largely due to the writer of the present 
article, are outstanding evidence that correct 
principles applied with wisdom and _ intelli- 
gence contribute enormously to the efficiency 
of a city school system. — The Editor. 
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Cubberley says: “Some of the first superin- 
tendents of city school systems were not even 
schoolmen, and their duties were more those of 
a school-board clerk or business manager of to- 
day than those of a modern professional super- 
intendent.””” 

The exceedingly simple programs of the 
earlier schools could easily be handled directly 
by school boards comprised of reasonably intel- 
ligent men. As the programs expanded and the 
activities became more complex and the work 
of administration more arduous and compli- 
cated, involved educational, instructional, busi- 
ness, architectural, engineering, and accounting 
problems presented themselves. As these prob- 
lems became pressing, the school boards found 
it more and more necessary to delegate the pro- 
fessional aspects of school administration to 
trained individual experts, many of whom were 
not connected with the school system. Thus it 
was that, because the school boards in general 
still clung to the idea that they should directly 
administer the schools, there grew up a hydra- 
headed organization of codrdinate executives. 

For the most part, these executives were not 
educators, and while their administration of the 
physical plant functioned efficiently and eco- 
nomically, from a purely dollars-and-cents 
standpoint, care was not always taken that the 
business activities were made subservient to the 
instructional activities. Just to make a record, 
the business executives only too often endeav- 
ored to effect economies at the expense of in- 
structional efficiency. “It is at this point that 
some of our business managers in the past have 
made trouble. A few, here and there, have acted 
almost as though they thought that the balance 
of the school system existed to afford business 
for their office to handle, and they have made 
their office, instead of that of the superintendent 
of schools, the central feature in the school sys- 
tem. The superintendent, principals, and teach- 
ers have had to consider the business office first 
and the superintendent’s office afterward, and 
in matters over which the business office ought 
to have little or no control.’””® 


Business Side Emphasized 


From 1900 to 1910 the field of business ad- 
ministration developed rapidly, and to many ob- 
servers it seemed that the business aspects of 
the school organization were being overempha- 
sized. Retrospection, however, clearly indicates 
that during this period the aggressiveness on the 
part of those who were primarily associated with 
the business side of school administration, espe- 
cially accountants, architects, and engineers, 
was accentuated in an effort to develop and 
keep the school business departments abreast 
with .the rapid strides which were being made 
throughout the nation in the fields of account- 
ancy, building construction, and engineering. 


23Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public School Administration, 
(Boston). 


Ward G. Reeder, The Business Administration of a School 
System, (New York). 


Harry P. Smith, Business Administration of Public Schools, 
(Yonkers, N. Y.). 
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Building design was passing through a rapid 
succession of developments. Concrete construc- 
tion was being introduced. Public schools were 
being made the laboratories for much experi- 
mentation relating to sanitation, ventilation, 
lighting, and many other scientific theories con- 
nected with the proper housing of school 
children. 

During this period, vigorous school business 
executives, architects, engineers, and others with 
vision, courage, progressiveness, and ideals, did 
not wait for theory to keep pace with practice 
but went ahead with their studies, many of 
which directly and vitally affected school edu- 
cational administration. Undoubtedly many of 
these executives, in their enthusiasm went far 
beyond their legitimate functions, and their ag- 
gressiveness often led them to encroach upon 
the prerogatives of the instructional executives. 
They kept the wheels of progress in school ad- 
ministration whirling at a rapid rate. Without 
them, the phenomenal progress made in school 
business administration during the past 40 years 
would not stand out in such striking contrast 
with that made during the previous two and 
one-half centuries. 

Public education is a big business; one of the 
biggest and most important businesses on earth. 
Sooner or later it will have to be organized and 
conducted on a sound business basis. Sound 
business organization does not tolerate the sub- 
division of its general management among a 
number of codrdinate executives. Its board of 
directors places entire confidence and responsi- 
bility in one general manager, under whom are 
divisional executives with codrdinate responsi- 
bility. This same type of organization should 
motivate the public-school system, and ultimate- 
ly will. 

In industry, the sales manager, the produc- 
tion manager, and other divisional executives in 
coordinate positions, are held responsible to one 
general manager. In banking, there may be a 
number of vice-presidents and cashiers in co- 
Ordinate positions, but there is only one presi- 
dent to whom they all are responsible. 


Exacting Direct Responsibility 


The same principle of direct responsibility 
should be applied to the school business, name- 
ly, that the person responsible for the quality 
and cost of the product and service should also 
be made responsible for the complete organiza- 
tion and machinery through which the qual- 
ity and cost of the product and service are 
determined. 

For the past 40 years there has been much 
theorizing about school-administrative organiza- 
tion. Although the paramount purpose of the 
public schools, as existing solely for the edu- 
cation of the youth of the nation, has long since 
been accepted and admitted as fundamental, 
and that all other school activities should be 
subordinated to this purpose, and while it is 
still tacitly recognized that “a house divided 
against itself cannot stand,” yet the subdivision 
of educational activities between a number of 
executives of codrdinate responsibility, on the 
theory of “suffer it to be now,” will have to pre- 
vail until educational leaders can be developed 
who are capable of heading-up the entire field 
of public-school administration, both instruc- 
tional and business. 

While nominally the head of the school sys- 
tem, the superintendent of schools is seldom 
sufficiently trained in business procedures to 
assume the full responsibility of the position. 
The business executive is, therefore, only too 
frequently still called upon to render educa- 
tional decisions and take educational steps in 
connection with instructional programs which 
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primarily are not within his province. To 
illustrate: One of the most important pro- 
cedures in connection with school adminis- 
tration is the preparation of educational speci- 
fications for new schoolhouses. To prepare 
such specifications requires an intimate knowl- 
edge of every phase of both instructional and 
business administration, and involves a preroga- 
tive for which the superintendent of schools 
should be held solely responsible. In practice, 
the business executive, in nine instances out of 
ten, is called upon to prepare these specifica- 
tions. He goes ahead and does so, and thereby 
assumes responsibilities which do not belong to 
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him. The school system makes progress, but not 
according to proper procedure. So while it is 


. highly commendable to theorize and dream 


dreams, we should not be impatient with the 
business executives who have gone beyond the 
boundary of their proper sphere of action, nor 
minimize the inestimable debt the educational 
world owes to these business executives, archi- 
tects, engineers, and others whose studies in 
many fields of school administration, both in- 
structional and business, have played a large 
part in the wonderful progress that has been 
made in recent years in efficient school ad- 
ministration. (Concluded on Page 118) 


Forty Years’ Progress in School Administration 


D. D. Hammelbaugh, Secretary, Board of Education, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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NOTE. Among the secretaries of boards 
of education in the United States there is none 
that has to his credit a more splendid record 
than has Secretary Hammelbaugh. His ex- 
perience covering a half century, his contri- 
butions to the gatherings devoted to secre- 
tarial service, and his thorough grasp of the 
scope and function of the board of education 
enables him to write intelligently on the prog- 
ress during the past 40 years.— The Editor. 
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You have invited me to give my impressions 
of the improvement in school business adminis- 
tration during the past forty years. I believe I 
can best show such improvement by using my 
own school district, that of the city of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, as the illustration. 

In September, 1883, when I entered the em- 
ploy of the Harrisburg School District, a mem- 
ber of the board was also the secretary of the 
board, and devoted but a small portion of his 
time to the work. I was the only other business 
employee of the district, served both the secre- 
tary and the district superintendent of schools, 
and, even so, had not enough work to occupy 
my full time. 

In 1885, a full-time secretary of the board 
was elected, and since that time, the secretary 
of the Harrisburg School District has not been 
a member of the board of directors of the dis- 
trict. In July, 1895, I was promoted to the posi- 
tion of secretary. My work, at first, consisted 
of little more than the writing and keeping of 
the minutes of the board and the issuing of 
warrants for the payment of teachers and for 
repairs and supplies. Seven years later, in 1902, 
a second clerk was added to the force. In the 
meantime, the district had increased in size, and 
the supplying of textbooks and supplies had 
been added to the duties of the business office. 
In 1907, a young woman stenographer was 
added to the business force who worked for 
both the secretary and the district superintend- 
ent of schools. 

Up until this time, the board of directors of 
the school district of the city of Harrisburg 
consisted of 32 members. In 1911, when the new 
school code of Pennsylvania was adopted, 
changing the membership of the board from 
32 to 11 directors, a reorganization of the busi- 
ness methods of the board was necessary. Prior 
to 1911, most of the business of the district had 
been transacted by committees of the board of 
directors. After 1911, the work previously car- 
ried out by the committees was delegated to the 
executives. 

The directors began gradually to realize that 
the business department of the district was not 
operating in the most efficient manner, and that 
statistical information was not readily available, 
so, in 1917, a survey of the business depart- 
ment was ordered by the board and made by the 


Bureau of Municipal Research of New York 
City. This survey showed the directors that 
their officials were doing all that could be hu- 
manly expected of them, but that the depart- 
ment was greatly undermanned. 

As a result of this survey, the business de- 
partment was reorganized with the secretary as 
the executive head, having in his department a 
purchasing agent who prepares schedules and 
secures bids on all supplies and has charge of 
their purchase and distribution to the schools, 
a superintendent of grounds and buildings who 
has general oversight over the custodial force 
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and all repairs and improvements, and an ac- 
countant who has charge of all financial ac- 
counts, an assistant to the secretary, and a 
stenographer. 

This, in brief, has been the growth of the 
man power of the business department of the 
school district of the city of Harrisburg. Its 
growth in importance and duties has been just 
as great. Today, the secretary is the executive 
head of all the financial affairs of the district. 
However, sight has not been lost of the fact 
that the business department exists only because 
it is needed to further the work of the educa- 
tional department, and there has always been 
the fullest coOperation between the two. 

With the growth in school systems through- 
out the country during the past fifteen or twenty 
years, there has naturally been a tremendous 
demand on the business administration of the 
systems, and this could be met only by an en- 
largement of the force handling the work and 
by the employment of persons trained for the 
service. 

Today, there is just as much need for trained 
men in the business administration of the 
schools as in the educational administration, By 
this I do not mean that this work should be 
taken over by the educational administration, 
but that the business administrator should be 
trained for his work, and that this training 
should enable him to codrdinate his work with 
that of the educational department, and, at all 
times, to promote the work of the educational 
department by the efficient manner in which 
his own department operates. 





The new dignity and the importance of the school in the community is illustrated in no more tangible 
manner than in the beautiful school buildings placed in beautifully kept grounds, which are to be found in 
practically every city, large and small, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. The El Rodeo School at Beverly 
Hills, California, is typical of the practical, educationally useful, and beautiful buildings which are becoming 


common in every. city and state. 
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Some Major Changes in College Administration During 
the Past Forty Years 


Fred C. Ayer, Professor of Educational Administration, the University of Texas 


In summarizing the changes which have oc- 
curred in college administration during the past 
forty years, the writer depended largely upon a 
number of studies recently made at the Univer- 
sity of Texas.’ The number of objective studies 
which bear upon college administration is small, 
and compared with treatments of public-school 
administration, the several studies of college ad- 
ministration are relatively meager in factual 
materials. It is possible, however, by combining 
the annual statistical data published by various 
agencies with the several first-class studies of 
certain special phases of university administra- 
tion, to get a fairly adequate idea of the more 
prominent changes which have come about in 
the past twoscore of years. Despite the tradi- 
tional tendency of higher education to resist 
change and to hold to old standards, there is 
ample testimony to indicate that many impor- 
tant changes have occurred in the past four 
decades. The more objective features of these 
changes will be treated briefly in the lines to 
follow. 

A number of the most outstanding changes in 
college and university administration during the 
past forty years have come about as the result 
of changing concepts with reference to the gen- 
eral nature of the aims and agencies of higher 
education. Such, for example, are the new points 
of view which have led to the rapid growth of 
state-supported institutions, the increase in tech- 
nical and professional training, the rise of the 
junior college, the increasing prestige of women 
as desirable college students, the spread of ex- 
tension activities, and the striking increase in 
the number of students in attendance at higher 
educational institutions. 

State-supported higher educational institu- 
tions were well established in 1891, but the 
sums granted by the states for financial support 
were meager, compared with the support which 
has been extended in recent years. With a few 
exceptions, the state universities in 1891 were 
small, struggling, unimportant institutions. The 
prestige of the state-supported school, be it cul- 
tural, social, or athletic, suffered greatly in com- 
parison with that of the private college or uni- 
versity. This is reflected in the comparative en- 
rollment of state and privately-supported col- 
leges. Among the ten largest universities and 
colleges in 1891 —- Michigan, Harvard, North- 
western, Columbia, Yale, Oberlin, University 
of Pennsylvania, Lake Forest, Cornell, and Illi- 
nois Wesleyan — there was only one state uni- 
versity, Michigan. 

Note the change forty years later. Among the 
ten largest institutions in 1930— California, 
Columbia, Illinois, Minnesota, New York, Ohio 
State, Michigan, Wisconsin, Harvard, and 
Washington — there are only three private col- 
leges, Columbia, New York, and Harvard. Sim- 
ilar figures could be adduced to show like ad- 
vances in financial support, buildings, and cur- 
ricular offerings on the part of the state uni- 
versities. The great period of state university 
expansion began about 1890. By 1910 President 
Pritchett said, ‘““The rise of these great (state) 
universities is the most epoch-making feature 
of our American civilization,” and then made 
the notable prediction which has since come lit- 
erally true in many of the states, “They are 
to become more and more the leaders, the 
makers of our civilization.” 


Expansion of Professional Training 

Coincident with the growth of state universi- 
ties has been the rapid expansion of professional 
and technological training in both private and 


1See later references. 





state colleges. The older schools of divinity, law, 
medicine, and engineering have been greatly ex- 
panded, while numerous new types of profes- 
sional training have been organized as distinc- 
tive administrative units. These include schools 
of pharmacy, dentistry, mining, architecture, 
forestry, education, journalism, business admin- 
istration, library training, and other important 
fields of human enterprise. Home economics, 
agriculture, physical training, the fine arts, and 
numerous other types of technical or technologi- 
cal training have risen to undreamed heights of 
academic prestige and scientific standing. 

Another far-reaching movement in the reor- 
ganization of higher education involves the rise 
of the junior college. Koos* has described this 
movement in detail. Some of its implications 
will be considered later. It is sufficient here to 
note that the junior college as we now conceive 
it was unheard of in 1891. Koos estimated that 
in 1921, there were 207 junior colleges, with a 
total enrollment of 16,000 students. A Directory 
of the Junior College, prepared by Dook S. 
Campbell, secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, for January, 1931, lists 
436 junior colleges with a total enrollment of 
74,088 students. Junior colleges have appeared 
in every state but five in the Union. 

The year 1891 was a notable milestone in the 
movement for coeducation, a movement which 
had already gained considerable headway. It 
was in this year that Brown, Tufts, and Yale 
began to admit women students for the first 
time on something of a parity with men. Stand- 
ard colleges were commonly classified at that 
time as colleges for men and colleges for both 
sexes. Colleges for women, of which there were 
many, were usually classified and treated sep- 
arately. In the standard group as a whole there 
were in 1891 about four times as many men as 
women in the collegiate departments; there 
were over ten times as many men as women in 
the graduate departments; and, most striking 
of all, there were 45 times as many men in the 
professional schools as there were women. 

In 1930, the ratio of men to women in the 
five largest colleges in the United States — Cal- 
ifornia, Columbia, Illinois, Minnesota, and New 
York University — was five to three in place of 
four to one, while the ratio of men to women 
receiving graduate degrees beyond the bache- 
lor’s was almost fifty-fifty instead of ten to one 


- as formerly. Women have made notable, but 


less distinct, gains in registration in professional 
courses. 


Development of Extension Work 

One of the most aggressive changes in general 
administration of college work since 1891 is the 
expansion of its program to include extension 
activities. A report on University Extension® 
made in 1891 is limited almost exclusively to 
the mention of courses of lectures made by no 
more than one or two instructors per university. 
Several universities that year, notably the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, announced their intention 
of organizing extension courses following the 
plan of leading English universities. These ini- 
tial plans developed rapidly. The field has 
grown so since that time that it is difficult to 
make a short summary statement concerning it. 

Extension work has become an integral part 
of university organization everywhere involving 
nearly all of its regular activities. It has gone 
into many new and comprehensive fields such as 
the organization of extension centers, the super- 


2Koos, L. V., The Junior College Movement, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1925. 

8Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1890-1891. Vol. 
2, pp. 843-850. 
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vision of public-school debates and community 
dramas, library extension, visual education, 
radio, home reading, codperation with parent- 
teacher associations, home demonstration, re- 
search work, and the preparation of bulletins. 
In the number of students reached, the size of 
its financial budget, and the scope of its work, 
extension has become one of the most important 
divisions of the modern university. 

Possibly the most striking single index of 
general change in university administration dur- 
ing the past forty years is the increase in the 
size of the student body. Moseley* found that 
the median size of 26 leading universities in 
1886 was 390 students; in 1906 the median en- 
rollment of the same 26 was 1,400; and in 1926 
the median was 5,000. The total increase in en- 
rollment of the 26 colleges and universities dur- 
ing the period of forty years was 1,150 per cent. 
The publicly-controlled colleges increased about 
three times as rapidly in enrollment as the 
private colleges. In recent years large colleges 
have increased more rapidly than small colleges. 
Indeed, there has been a distinct tendency for 
the smallest colleges as such to disappear en- 
tirely either through growth, amalgamation, or 
total abandonment. 


Administration Changes 

The foregoing general changes in the develop- 
ment of higher education in the past forty years 
furnish the conditions which have led to numer- 
ous administrative changes in a more special 
character. Such, for example, are the changes in 
faculty organization, the growth of the summer 
school, development of new plans for the admis- 
sion of students, changes in entrance and gradu- 
ate requirements, and the expansion and modifi- 
cation of curricular offerings. It will be well to 
consider each of these in such detail as the brev- 
ity of time allotted to this subject permits. 

There have been many changes in general 
control and faculty organization during the past 
forty years, but there is as yet no common 
theory of university administrative control sim- 
ilar to that which prevails in elementary and 
secondary education. College boards of educa- 
tion are as varied as ever in title, length of term, 
and function. The outstanding change in board 
organization has been the great increase in the 
number of board committees, a change which 
runs just counter to the prevailing tendency in 
the public schools to decrease the number of 
school-board committees. 

Faculty organization, on the other hand, 
despite the great increase in various types of 
college training included, has shown many ten- 
dencies toward standardization of practice. For 
example in 1891, the terms “department,” “‘col- 
lege,” and “school” might mean almost any- 
thing from a single course to the whole institu- 
tion. These terms are fairly well, although not 
completely standardized at the present time. 
The same type of standardization has occurred 
in connection with professional rankings, teach- 
ing loads, and salary schedules, although there is 
considerable progress still to be made. Take, for 
example, the meanings of the titles ‘Dean,’ and 
“Director.” 

There has been a tendency to draw sharper 
lines of cleavage between the different levels of 
higher education. This has been most strikingly 
evident in the cleavage between the sophomore 
and junior years as manifest in the organization 
of the upper and lower division of junior and 
senior colleges, and in the growing practice of 
» ‘Moseley, Joel Nathaniel, Major Factors and Features of 
College Administration as Revealed by.a Study of College Cata- 


logues for the Years 1886, 1906, and 1926. Ph.D. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1930. 
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deferring specialization to the junior and senior 
years.” In this connection the majority of col- 
leges have set up some sort of a ‘“‘major” system 
which has tended to push the so-called “‘liberal- 
izing’ courses into the freshman and sophomore 
years and emphasize specialization and ‘“‘occu- 
pationalization” in the more advanced college 
and university years. 

The growth of the summer school marks one 
of the most significant changes that occurred in 
the administration of the college calendar dur- 
ing the past forty years. It is characteristic of 
the power of resistance to change on the part of 
college administration that there have been 
relatively few changes in the calendar program 
for the normal college year and that practically 
all of the marked changes which have developed 
have been directly associated with or initiated 
by a totally new feature of the calendar, 
namely, the summer term. 

The month of September still marks the 
opening of the regular college year and the 
month of June the time of closing. The length 
of annual term is distributed now as it was forty 
years ago somewhere between 34 and 39 weeks, 
the semester plan has gained only a little on the 
quarter plan, and the great majority of colleges 
still teach on a 5-day-a-week rather than a 
6-day-a-week schedule. 

In opposition to the stability of practices 
maintained during the regular college school 
year, the holiday and vacation periods have 
shifted considerably, the Easter and Thanksgiv- 
ing vacations being the chief gainers, and the 
summer vacation the chief loser from the holi- 
day point of view. None of the colleges reported 
by Moseley administered summer schools in 
1886. The report of the Federal Commissioner 
of Education in 1891 shows that in a number of 
colleges summer courses were given by profes- 
sors in charge. but not under the jurisdiction of 
the college. 

Increasing numbers of students, particularly 
teachers, began to take advantage of the sum- 
mer courses. They became so popular that Har- 
vard University decided to bring them under 
university control and in 1891 authorized the 
granting of credit toward a bachelor’s degree for 
seven courses given in summer school. There 
were 287 students in the Harvard summer 
courses in 1891. The University of Indiana 
organized a university summer school in 1890 
with 31 students. Altogether there were then 
about two dozen colleges in the United States 
offering some type of summer-school instruction. 

From these weak beginnings the summer- 
school movement has grown until now all of 
our state-supported colleges and over two thirds 
of the private colleges in the United States have 
elaborately organized programs of summer- 
school instruction. Summer-school work in prac- 
tically all of these schools may be counted on 
regular academic degrees; in a considerable 
number the summer quarter is organized as one 
of the four regular quarters; and in not a few 
the summer courses, particularly in graduate 
work, are more extensively offered and attended 
than during the regular year. 


Modifications in College Admissions 


One of the most important changes in college 
administration during the past forty years is the 
modification in plans by which students are 
admitted to college. Practically all students were 
admitted by examination in 1891. A few state 
universities were admitting students on the basis 
of high-school certificates. Today there are at 
least seven ways widely used in practice by 
which students are admitted into college’: 

1. By examination of the applicant in all 
specified subjects at the college or university. 

2. By presentation of certificate (transcript) 
from an affiliated secondary school. 

3. By examination in all specified subjects 


5Koos, L. V., op. cit., pp. 77-92. 
®Moseley, J. N., op. cit., p. 170. 
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The growth of the American college during the past 40 years is evidenced not only in increased enroll- 
ment of students, but also in magnificent new buildings. The Graduate School of Princeton University is just 
one of numerous efficient and beauiiful college buildings which are found scattered all over the United States. 


(Galloway Photo.) 


under the direction of a separate board, such as 
the college-entrance examination board or the 
regents of the State of New York. 

4. By a combination of the examination and 
the certificate methods. 

5. Presentation of a diploma from an ap- 
proved high school. 

6. Certificate from an approved high school, 
psychological examination, and a thorough his- 
tory of the applicant. 

7. On the basis of maturity, vocational ex- 
perience, and psychological examination. 


Entrance Requirements 


Important changes have also occurred in the 
college entrance requirements since 1891.’ At 
that time practically all entrance requirements 
were stated in terms of subjects and books.* 
The advent of the Carnegie unit which defines 
high-school and college work in quantitative 
terms based on a total standard year’s work, 
marks in itself a distinct advance in the admin- 
istration of credits. 

Two somewhat contradictory tendencies have 
characterized the changes which have occurred 
in entrance requirements. The one has tended 
to raise the general level of the type of subject 


TDepartment of Superintendence, Seventh Yearbook, 1929, 
pp. 331-362. 

8Nelson, Eastin, Development of the Doctrine of Social Utili- 
tarianism in American Education During the Past Half Century. 
M.A. Thesis, University of Texas, 1929. 


matter required; the other has tended to liber- 
alize the specific subjects required. In connec- 
tion with the first tendency, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and geography have been supplanted as 
entrance requirements by more advanced sub- 
jects, and the English prescriptions have risen 
from about a junior-high-school level to three 
years of English which compares very favorably 
with the English formerly taught in college. So 
also has it been with mathematics, the natural, 
and the social sciences. 

On the other hand, high-school graduates are 
given much greater freedom in the presentation 
of subject matter for college entrance. Foreign- 
language requirements, for example, have been 
reduced from one half of the old total to one 
fourth of the present total; modern languages 
may be substituted for ancient; and in approxi- 
mately one half of the state universities may be 
waived entirely. This same freedom of choice is 
characteristic of the other high-school subjects. 
Indeed, a very considerable number of standard 
colleges will admit students graduated from any 
accredited high-school course which contains 
three units of English. 

Probably the most fundamental change that 
has occurred in university administration may 
be found in the curriculum. This is manifest 
both in the subjects required for specific degrees 
and in the greatly increased variety of the types 
of college training offered. The common tech- 
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nical terms of the present day such as majors, 
semester hours, units, and credits were not used 
in the catalogs of the early 90’s, but it is pos- 
sible to compute graduation requirements from 
the lists of subjects which were then described 
in considerable detail. An excellent illustration 
may be found in the changes which have oc- 
curred in the requirements for the B.A. degree. 
Moseley’ reports in his study that in 1886 
nearly one half of the colleges prescribed as 
much as 75 per cent of the work for the B.A. 
degree and one sixth of them prescribed all of 
the work. By 1906 the median amount of pre- 
scribed work had been reduced from 89 to 32 
semester hours, and by 1926 to 26 hours. For- 
eign language as a whole had been reduced from 
40 to 10 hours; Greek and Latin from 32 to 0 
hours; mathematics from 11 to 4 hours; English 
from 12 to 8; and science from 16 to 5. Only 
in social science had there been an increase in 
the median requirements for a B.A. degree and 
this was from 2 to 5 semester hours. 


Freedom in Choice of Studies 


The greatly increased freedom which the stu- 
dent is now allowed in his choice of studies is 
even more pronounced when the variety of de- 
grees now offered in colleges and universities is 
considered. The extent to which the modern col- 
lege has expanded its program was little 
dreamed of by college administrators forty 
years ago. If one counts all the varieties of 
bachelors’, masters’, and doctors’ degrees offered 
in different college and university divisions, 26 
colleges show an increase from 30 to 120 differ- 
ent kinds of degrees during this period. The total 
number of individual degrees granted to. stu- 
dents by the same 26 institutions increased from 
1,931 in 1886 to 16,080 in 1926. Among the 
more popular of the degrees recently introduced 
are Bachelor of Business Administration, Bach- 
elor of Education, Bachelor of Journalism, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor of Music, and 
Bachelor of Architecture. Koos found that the 
number of professional schools in 18 large uni- 
versities increased from 4.2 per university in 
1895 to 7.3 in 1920. 

In 1886, 20 per cent of all degrees given by 
the foregoing 26 institutions were doctors’ de- 
grees, but these were chiefly medical and dental. 
Only 2 per cent of these were Ph.D. degrees. 
The chief gainers in the field of doctorate de- 
grees have been Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor 
of Jurisprudence, and Doctor of Public Health. 
There has been a considerable decrease in the 
relative number of honorary degrees granted by 
colleges. The number of Ph.D. degrees has in- 
creased 4,500 per cent; the number of masters’ 
degrees, 960 per cent; and the number of bache- 
lors’ degrees, 925 per cent. During this same 
time the total number of students increased 
1,150 per cent, and the faculty members 1,225 
per cent. 

The downward shift of the materials from the 
college curriculum to the high school which be- 
gan earlier in the nineteenth century has con- 
tinued. English, grammar, geography, and arith- 
metic, already out of the first-class college in 
1891, have continued downward and _ finally 
found their place in the elementary school. Al- 
gebra, plane geometry, ancient history, French, 
German. English literature, physics, chemistry, 
and the biological sciences —— all extended and 
enriched — now appear in the high school and 
to a considerable extent have left the college 
forever as beginning subjects. 

Trend From Classical to Vocational 

Finally, special mention should be made on 
the general tendency for college education to 
become more practical. The trend of modern 
education has been away from the classical and 
disciplinary concept of training and toward the 
occupational and special. There has been a gen- 
eral recognition of the rights of the individual 
to adapt his preparatory and college work to 


®Op. ci!.. pp. 148-170. 
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self-shaped and practical ends. With the great 
uplifting and enrichment of the high-school and 
junior-college courses which has come about in 
recent years, it is greatly to be doubted if the 
modern college is any less cultural or liberaliz- 
ing than it ever was. The materials of profes- 
sional and occupational training, moreover, are 
far from being devoid of cultural influence. 
Koos’? and Hubbard" have shown that both 
men and women students now select college 
courses with definite occupational outcomes in 
view, and that the history of their subsequent 
occupational careers more than justifies this oc- 
cupational emphasis. 

This particular section and the paper as a 
whole may well be concluded by quoting from 
two of the studies which have contributed most 
to it. 

“There is no escape from the inference that 
for this group of (mid-west) college graduates 
the occupational function of the major was the 
paramount one. This function appears both at 
the time of selecting it, and in the use made of 
it subsequently to the completion of the college 
course. Thus, the system which emerged from 
the curricular chaos of a quarter of a century 
ago is not merely a recognition of the need for 
specialization; to the student it is preéminently 
an opportunity for occupational specialization, 

WOp. cit., pp. 206-214. 


“Hubbard, Louis Herman, The Place of Vocational Training 


as an Objective of the Woman’s College. Ph.D. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1929. 
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or at least the beginning of such an opportunity. 
This occupational function is also in line with 
the greater maturity of college students in these 
later years, as compared with the students a 
century ago.’’}? 

“Two opposing forces have affected the ad- 
ministrative process connected with institutions 
of higher learning, the internal, which constant- 
ly tends to conservatism, and the external whose 
demands have been increasingly radical. In mat- 
ters, such as the board of control, general ad- 
ministrative details, and the school calendar, in 
which the internal has prevailed, the changes 
which have taken place have been slight, and 
then forced by external pressure. 

“The higher institutions of learning in the 
United States have, in the period studied, been 
subjected to changes more rapid than have ever 
before taken place in the history of higher edu- 
cation. Administrators have been forced to meet 
problems which shifted in nature and complex- 
ity before a solution could be reached. In the 
face of such conditions, many changes in the 
administration of such institutions have been 
made, but the number and extent of those 
changes have been materially reduced, and the 
process of reconstruction visibly restrained by 
the proverbially conservative attitude of those 
to whom the government of such institutions 
has been intrusted.’’*% 


12Koos, L. V., op. cit., p. 207. 
Moseley, J. N., op. cit., pp. 207, 208; 212. 


Forty Years of Textbook Progress 
O. J. Laylander, Chicago 


I have before me four books: a facsimile of 
The New England Primer, Webster’s Elemen- 
tary Spelling Book (‘old Blue-Back,” 1857), 
Cyr’s Primer (1891), and Pennell and Cusack’s 
Primer (1930). These typical books mark defin- 
ite steps of progress in the mechanical improve- 
ment of textbooks. It is a long step from the 
crude books of the first period to the works of 
art that are the current textbooks of 1930. In 
the preface to the revised edition of “old Blue- 
Back” we find the claim that one of the features 
of the book is ‘an improved form of type,” and 
it was this type which with slight variations was 
generally used in the books prior to 1890. 

While the books of that period were in strik- 
ing contrast to the first crude attempts at text- 
book making, it is in the present period, com- 
mencing about 1890, that the most radical 
changes have occurred. These have been con- 
current with the extensive investigations carried 
on by the various educational agencies in the 
leading institutions of learning. This research 
work has been directed chiefly toward the im- 
provement of teaching in the elementary grades 
and is reflected in the character of the text- 
books. Thus, optical hygiene, the study of eye 
movement, the length of line, the amount of 
interlineage, rhythm, uniform line beginnings, 
unbroken phrases, indicate the kind of activities 
which has placed the construction of textbooks 
on a truly scientific as well as an artistic basis. 

The books of 1890 showed remarkable im- 
provement in the type page, and yet, in this 
point alone, the greatest advance has been made 
in recent years. There is now a wider use of 
basal type with more strength or color. In the 
primers and readers of today there is being used 
increasingly a type especially designed by the 
largest type founder in the country for use in 
textbooks. The design of this type embodies the 
result of the studies of investigators here and 
abroad and its increasing use has contributed 
greatly to the legibility of the modern book. 

The art quality of illustrations shows a dis- 
tinct advance. The old-time drawings, lacking 
in perspective and delineation, have been dis- 
placed by well-drawn, simple, relevant illustra- 
tions, brilliant with artistic coloring. The devel- 
opment of the halftone processes, the availabil- 


ity of excellent photographs, the better use of 
color in maps, and numerous other factors have 
contributed to the remarkable degree of variety 
and style that makes the textbook of today a 
delight to the eye. 

The durability of the textbooks of today also 
offers a striking contrast to that of the earlier 
books. The old board and leather covers went 
into discard. The paper found in the best 
textbooks today stands the wear and tear of 
use better than the papers of forty years ago. 
New developments in the binding process, the 
use of stronger materials, the substitution of 
stitching for sewing in certain kinds of books, 
the great variety of beautiful cover cloths that 
lend themselves to unique decoration, the dis- 
covery of cover material proof against bugs and 
water, are a few factors that make the modern 
textbook more usable and much more beautiful 
than its predecessors. The textbook of 1930 in 
its physical attributes would seem to have ap- 
proximated perfection. 

But it is not in mechanical excellence only 
that the modern textbook surpasses those of 
previous periods. There is another even more 
important factor, the content of the text. The 
day has passed when just anybody can write a 
textbook. The successful book of today is 
planned long in advance. Publishers vie with 
each other to secure the best possible author- 
ship. Writers must be of recognized authority in 
their chosen fields. They must be in touch with 
the trend of requirements as reflected in the 
findings of the educational experts and the de- 
velopments reached by professional research. 
Manuscripts must pass under the scrutiny of 
numerous competent critics and very often be 
subjected to the test of experimental use in the 
classroom before final acceptance for publica- 
tion. The publishers must make sure that the 
content of the textbook will meet the generally 
accepted current educational requirements be- 
fore he will proceed to put the book into appeal- 
ing form. 

The improvement in the character of books 
and the changes in methods of distribution have 
automatically worked changes in the methods 
of selling. Forty years ago it mattered not that 
the salesman knew little about his books. Even 
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the people who were to use the books had not 
yet learned to scrutinize the content. Adoptions 
often hinged chiefly on questions of personal 
prejudices or questionable practices. The suc- 
cessful agent was the smart agent — one who 
could turn to his own profit human weaknesses 
and ignorance, and the means used often 
bordered on the disgraceful. 

Today the prime requisite for successful 
agency work is an intimate acquaintance with 
current educational trends and demands. The 
agent must know not only his own but com- 
peting books thoroughly. He must know more 
about his subject than his prospective pur- 
chasers and demonstrate his fitness to serve as a 
guide. To be a teacher of teachers it is almost 
imperative that he shall have had schoolroom 
experience. So, it has come to pass that, 
although forty years ago the school people 
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looked askance at the book agent, today in the 
great majority of schools he is regarded as a 
valuable asset, an indispensable bearer of help- 
ful messages. 

The growth of free textbooks, the filing of 
prices in state departments of education, insur- 
ing against discrimination and disastrous price 
wars, the general practice of superintendents to 
consult with leading teachers, all have contrib- 
uted toward raising the standard of salesman- 
ship as well as the quality of the books used. 

In the open field today the selling of text- 
books has been shorn of all oldtime opprobrium. 
It is only in an occasional large unit where there 
is outside interference with school supervisors 
in the choosing of textbooks, or where the select- 
ing board is unwisely constituted, that false 
issues are raised to befog the vision, or that 
politics takes precedence over the general good. 


Forty Years of Textbook Making 


By an Educational Publisher 


It may be unhesitatingly asserted that no 
country in the world enjoys school textbooks 
more attractive, more utilitarian, and at a more 
reasonable cost, than those employed in the 
schools of the United States. The cause for this 
condition may be assigned, on the one hand, to 
the fact that the American schoolmaster de- 
mands good books, and on the other, to the 
readiness and ability of authors and publishers 
to supply that demand. 

The enterprise, energy, and constructive abil- 
ity which has characterized American industry, 
commerce, and finance has also found eloquent 
expression in the educational publishing field. 
The competitive attitude which publishers have 
maintained toward each other has meant better 
books and lower costs. Competent authorship 
has been located, the progress made in methods 
of teaching was observed, and the newer needs 
have been adequately met. 

The modern school textbook is free from cum- 
bersome and superfluous verbiage. It addresses 
itself directly and specifically to the study in 
hand. It is at once a compact, comprehensive, 
and complete document which serves its purpose 
most efficiently. It is an instrument which was 
constructed by a schoolmaster, to be used by a 
schoolmaster for one definite end — the instruc- 
tion of the child. 


Transition from Old to New Books 


The past forty years of textbook making car- 
ries us back to that transition from Reed and 
Kellogg’s Grammar, McGuffey’s Readers, Ray’s 
Arithmetics, and the “‘Blue-Back Speller.’’ The 
present seems to see a fulfillment of the Biblical 
saying, “Of the making of books, there is no 
end.” The memory of these old textbooks still 
lives, though many generations of people who 
actually studied them have long passed away. 

During this period of transition from the old 
books to the new, there were many improve- 
ments in the printing, binding, and illustrating 
of schoolbooks. In the very old days, books were 
printed direct from type set by hand. Today, 
the linotype and monotype machines take care 
of the compositors’ work, while the actual print- 
ing is done from plates, any number of which 
can be made from one set of dies. Before 1881, 
most illustrations were black and white. Within 
the past forty years, the perfection of four-color 
work produces illustrations almost with the ex- 
actness and fineness of tone of a water-color 
painting, so now we have printed reproductions 
of masterpieces of world-famous artists. 

Much new machinery has entered into the 
binding process to displace hand labor. A mod- 
ern bindery with up-to-date machinery may 
produce 20,000 to 60,000, 300-page sewed 
books, of octave size, per day. 


On January 15, 1930, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation W. J. Cooper, made public a report by 
the chief of the division of statistics, United 
States department of education, that in 1928 
there were sixty publishers of school and college 
textbooks. These figures are of sufficient interest 
to be repeated here. 

The total net sales of sixty publishers 
amounted to $49,097,466 in 1927-28. The total 
number of books sold were 64,125,451. 


Books Sales 
Elementary-school 


DUEDOSES ....00500% 39,406,677 $22,735,745 
High-school 

DUPDOSES 6 .acaacss. 18,638,290 16,288,422 
College and university 

PULOOESS: ciccccar. 6,080,484 10,073,299 


The total expenditures for public schools in 
1928 was $2,174,996,959, exclusive of buildings 
and equipment. The amount spent for textbooks 
represents less than 2 per cent (1.63 per cent) 
of the total expenditures for public-school edu- 
cation in 1927 and 1928. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
progressive publisher of today is giving the 
schools better books, prepared by the best- 
trained educators, than was at all possible forty 
years ago. This causes us to wonder at times if 
the American people really appreciate this fact, 
that is, that of every hundred dollars spent for 
education, but two dollars of that sum is re- 
quired to pay for all the necessary textbooks. 


Newer Methods of Book Marketing 


The methods employed in the selection and 
adoption of textbooks have undergone a radical 
change within the past forty years. This is 
largely due to the transition from old-time con- 
ceptions in school administration to the modern 
distinctions between the business and profes- 
sional factors. 

The day when the adoption of textbooks, the 
selection of teachers, and the formulation of a 
course of study, were approached in the nature 
of business transaction, has gone by. The choice 
of a textbook as to its merits and demerits has 
become a professional task. Greater care is taken 
today to establish the quality of a book and 
its adaptability for the purpose designed. 

This change obviates the old-time rivalry 
which attended textbook contests when school- 
board members were intrusted with the responsi- 
bility of determining the choice of a school- 
book. Many of these contests were character- 
ized by unpleasant situations and sometimes 
attended with scandal, bringing some of the 
best citizens into bad repute. 


State Printing of Schoolbooks 


Recent years have also clarified the question 
of the state printing of schoolbooks. Two states, 
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California and Kansas, have made the experi- 
ment, and while the plan is at present intrenched 
in those states, behind political breastworks and 
defended on grounds of economy, it is, never- 
theless, on the whole a decided failure. 

Several states that were tempted to embark 
upon a similar scheme have, after exhaustive 
investigation, come to the conclusion that a 
political institution cannot successfully engage 
in the production of schoolbooks. Better school- 
books, at a more reasonable cost, can be pur- 
chased in the open market. The findings made 
by several state commissions may be summar- 
ized in the following language: 

1. There would probably not be any finan- 
cial saving in cost of textbooks. 

2. The selection of the best available texts 
would be seriously limited. 

3. State publication would require uniformity 
of textbooks. 

4. Long adoption periods with consequent 
obsolete and out-of-date textbooks result from 
state publication. 

5. An inadequate supply of texts would prob- 
ably result from state publication. 

6. State publication has elsewhere sacrificed 
education to political expediency. 

7. Other states have rejected the plan after 
careful investigation. 

8. The two states which practice state pub- 
lication are moving away from the plan. 

Future of the Book Business 

While the school textbook business, as exem- 
plified in the United States, has many aspects 
which are assuring and gratifying, it also has a 
future for enlarged service. 

The constant effort of educators to adjust 
the scheme of popular learning more nearly to 
the needs of a rising generation, also implies 
changes in the aids and agencies that enter into 
school life. A textbook is never quite modern 
unless it serves its purpose directly and ade- 
quately. The publisher must keep an eye on the 
movements and trends in the field of education 
and select his authors accordingly. 

In recent years the educational publisher has 
availed himself more than ever before of the 
art of printing. While the everyday schoolbook, 
as far as its mechanical makeup is concerned, 
has aimed at durability it has also been a model 
in printing and binding. 

Those who appreciate a well-planned, well- 
printed, and well-bound book have also noted 
the improvements made in recent years on the 
purely artistic side of book production. The 
selection of type faces is more carefully made. 
The designs which embellish the covers are neat- 
ly and tastefully drawn. The illustrations bear 
the touch of art in a greater degree than ever 
before. 

The publisher, author, and artist, in order to 
continue with enthusiasm and with an ambition 
to produce a more attractive and utilitarian 
product, must have the cooperation and support 
of the school public. It is the encouragement 
thus far extended that has led to the excellence 
of the school textbooks which the country now 
enjoys. Likewise the future of the educational 
publishing business will depend upon the meas- 
ure of recognition extended to meritorious and 
worth-while schoolbooks. 

Sete eee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee 
GREATNESS IN TEACHING 

The teachers who have meant the most to 
us have been those who have been able to 
communicate their personalities to us; who 
have by personal contact and association 
within the classroom and without it been able 
to transmit to us a sense of appreciation of 
the beauties of life, something of the joys of 
achievement, and have excited us by Intellec- 
tual and spiritual intercourse to live intellec- 
tually and spiritually ourselves. May we all 
become such teachers.— B. F. Buck, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 
ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee 
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Forty Years in American School Architecture 
William B. Ittner, F.A.I.A., LL.D., Schoolhouse Architect and Specialist, St. Louis, Missouri 


About forty years ago Edmund T. Wheel- 
right, as architect for the Boston schools, began 
to institute changes in schoolhouse design. Up 
to that time the dumb-bell plan and combustible 
construction were quite universal. Wheelright’s 
principal contribution consisted of improving 
quality of construction and of putting some 
architecture into the building. The “closed” 
type of plan consisting generally of a central 
corridor with classrooms on both sides was left 
practically untouched. 

The fundamental change in schoolhouse plan- 
ning was initiated about 1899 when the so- 
called “closed” plan gave way to the open and 
semiopen plans. The significance of this change 
will be appreciated when consideration is given 
to the fact that practically all important subse- 
quent improvements in planning and construc- 
tion, in lighting and ventilation, to say nothing 
of the improvements in design, may be traced 
directly or indirectly to this change. The enrich- 
ment of the educational program which came 
about gradually from this time on gave emphasis 
to the flexibility and possibilities of the open 
type of plan. 

Decided Changes and Improvements 


Among the many important changes and im- 
provements that have come about during the 
past four decades are the following: 

1. Larger, fewer, and better schools on larger, 
better-located, and more commanding sites. This 
fundamental change in building policy came as 
a result of increased educational requirements 
and the emphasis on health and playground ac- 
tivities. Incidentally these larger cities called 
for more skillful planning and engineering. in 
fact, the school became a specialized problem 
in the field of architecture. 

2. The development of the work-study-play 
plan for elementary schools became an impor- 
tant factor to schoolhouse planning in that it 
forced definiteness in the educational require- 
ments of schools. For this economy and effi- 
ciency administrative device, the country owes 
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a debt of gratitude to Dr. William Wirt of 
Gary, Ind. 

3. Marvelous changes in the field of struc- 
tural engineering and building processes have 
affected schools the same as all other buildings. 
Fabricated steel and reinforced concrete have 
forced costs of fire-resistive construction down 
to the point where it has become wellnigh uni- 
versal. A wealth of new building materials and 
new methods have been developed, many of 
which have weathered the tests and have been 
incorporated as aids to the safety, sanitation, 
economy, and beauty of schools. In the light 
of present-day invention and improvements, no 
building project is too vast, and none too intri- 
cate or difficult for the modern engineer. 

Lighting, Heating, and Ventilation 

4. Lighting. The open plan formed the ini- 
tial step in the lighting improvement of schools. 
Bilateral lighting has been replaced by unilat- 
eral. The width of class- and study rooms has 
been adjusted, and window surface has been 
measured in proportion to room area for proper 
distribution. Improvements in type of windows, 
in quality and color of shades, in interior decora- 
tion, and in type and finish of equipment have 
all had a beneficent influence on daylight 
lighting. 

Artificial lighting has developed from nothing 
at all to any degree of illumination desired for 
building and grounds. Stage lighting control in 
our present-day high schools closely approxi- 
mates that of the modern theater. A marked im- 
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provement in the design, quality, and appropri- 
ateness of lighting-fixture equipment for the 
diversified rooms of school have come in re- 
sponse to demands for more art in the details 
of school equipment 

5. Heating and Ventilation. As in lighting, 
the opening up of the plan improved natural 
ventilation. Aided by equipment inventions from 
time to time, artificial ventilation has gone 
through various stages until at the present time 
any air condition desired is possible. Tempera- 
ture, movement, and humidity can all be con- 
trolled. 


Grace and Beauty in Design 


6. Architecture. The most noticeable expres- 
sion of the progress in schoolhouse planning 
and construction is the development of a beau- 
tiful architecture. It may be noted by every- 
body. The opportunity for improved design ac- 
companied the flexibility of the open type of 
plan. Mediocrity, monotony and_ hypocrisy 
(viz., cheap embellishments to cover up defects) 
have been disappearing with the limited closed- 
in plan of yesterday. In their place we have 
creative design, original treatment and adapta- 
tion of some of the finest architectural prece- 
dents. 

As is the plan so is the design. And today, 
every school-building project calls for an in- 
dividualized plan. Despite an overabundance of 
rules, regulations, and codes, which in so many 
cases have added needlessly to costs and have 
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NATIANTEL HAWTHORNE SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY CITY, MISSOURI 


militated against the free development of a plan, 
we have all over the country, school buildings 
that stand as admirable examples of thought, 
study, and creative talent, and either rank with 
the city’s best architecture or may even be su- 
perior to it. 

Thus we find school architecture today, in ad- 
dition to its expressing the character of the 
school, fitting in with climatic conditions or 
with the traditions of a community. Color, pro- 
portion, handling of mass and detail have be- 
come interesting phases of school architecture. 
Attention to setting, to landscaping are receiv- 
ing paramount attention. Nor is the exterior all. 
Color schemes for the diversified quarters of 
the planning of epuipment in harmony with 
the planning of equipment in the harmony with 
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the building and its activities have become 
everyday problems. 


THE NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY CITY, 
MISSOURI 


Wm. B. Ittner, F.A.1.A., Architect, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

University City, the fifth city in size in Mis- 
souri, is one of the communities lying imme- 
diately west of St. Louis, which together with 
Clayton, Maplewood, and Normandy, comple- 
tely prevents the further expansion of St. Louis 
except by mutual consent, and this seems a 
hopeless possibility as it has been repeatedly 
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voted down when the question is put to the 
voters of the several communities. The com- 
bined population of these communities which 
are almost wholly residential, is about 200,000. 
The growth of the school population is, there- 
fore, out of all proportion to the growth in 
assessed valuation. Schools must be erected 
piecemeal. 

The problem in the Nathaniel Hawthorne 
School was to plan a school for 1,000 pupils, 
which, with a first unit comprising 11 rooms, 
could be expanded by easy stages to a building 
providing for the enriched facilities demanded 
by present-day schools. 


(Concluded on Page 126) 
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HILLSDALE HIGH SCHOOL, HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 
The Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 


The Hillsdale High School: A Community School 


Warren S. Holmes, Architect, Lansing, Mich. 


The modern school building is the finished 
product of the best efforts of many minds. Our 
present standards, as well as our philosophy of 
school architecture, have been evolved during 
many years, and a good deal of progress must 
be ascribed to the past thirty or forty years. 

The Hillsdale High School, illustrated in 
these pages, is more than usual the product of 
many minds working to a common purpose. It is 
modern in design, not modern to be different, 
but modern to be more functional, and better to 
serve existing and future needs, and it is mod- 
ern because it illustrates a new type of school 
building that corresponds rather closely to mod- 
ern concepts of secondary education. 

In a carefully prepared report of some hun- 
dred pages the combined effort of Supt. Erick- 
son and Dr. Moehlman lifted Hillsdale’s tradi- 
tion-ridden school system out of its old inade- 
quate and antiquated school buildings and 
placed it in a new theoretical organization 
housed in new theoretical buildings. So radical 
and so far-reaching were the recommendations 
that it took the school board and more particu- 
larly the citizens some months to digest this 
survey. At last the school board said, pointing 
to the survey, “This is it.”” We could not have 
said it this way but “This is it.” 

From their experience with existing old build- 
ings which were substantially built, but impos- 
sible in modern school procedure, the board 
sought to avoid the mistake of the past and 
make flexibility a prime requisite in new schools. 
By so doing, this new high school has been guar- 
anteed a useful life for many years. The ideas 
of today are not imposed on the school child of 
tomorrow. The instructions to the architect was 
a copy of the survey. It set up goals for the high 
school, laid down a school program and gave a 
definite description of the need. It recommended 
a community school where parents and adults 
should participate freely. Moreover, the super- 
intendent, the educational consultant, the school 
board, the architect, and the citizenry were com- 
mitted to this program. 





ENTRANCE DETAILS, HILLSDALE HIGH SCHOOL, HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 
The Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 
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The site is a hillside, level in front and level 
in the rear, but with a 14-ft. difference in eleva- 
tion, making the building two stories in front 
and three stories in the rear. It was desired to 
build up the street frontage and preserve as 
much ground in the rear as possible for play 
purposes. The long frontage dictated the two 
entrances. The offices are located between these 
entrances on the first floor, opening off one side 
of the foyer and the gymnasium and auditorium 
directly opposite off the other side. The library 
study is placed above the offices and extends 
into the two entrance towers. The lockers, show- 
ers, shop, heating plant, and cafeteria occupy 
the floor underneath the gymnasium and audi- 
torium. 

As one approaches the building the two tow- 
ers stand out with imposing mass, with deep 
shadows and a glitter of iridescent tiles designed 
to accentuate the vertical lines and add decora- 
tion. Over one entrance arch is placed an in- 
scription in bronze letters “Enter to Learn,” 
over the other “Go Forth to Serve.’’ On each 
side of these entrances are appropriate bronze 
lamps, and above these sculptures of students 
in architectural garb suggesting study, athletics, 
reverence, and contentedness. 

There is a carved band in the entrance arches 
and another above the oriole windows, each con- 
taining numerous small figures symbolic of his- 
torical significance. The ashlar stonework is 
chat-sawed variegated Indiana limestone. The 
texture and coloring in this stonework is a study 
in itself. The words “Hillsdale High School” in 
bronze lettering form a decorative line above the 
arched windows of the library study. The brick- 
work is variegated colors in tones of buff and 
brown mat texture, laid in light mortar. 

There is interest and inspiration in this 
front — one ever discovers something new or 
learns a new meaning concerning some detail. 

The proportions, the materials, the color 
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LIBRARY, HILLSDALE HIGH SCHOOL, HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 
The Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 


scheme, and the details clearly indicate the pur- 
pose of the building and are intended to arouse 
enthusiasm for it and for the work that goes 
on within. 

There is a tint of color in the glass of the 
oriole window and entrance doors. The center 
panel of these glass entrance doors contains a 


we 
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leaded glass design highly colored and very 
decorative to symbolize a phase of the school’s 
work. Through these doors one gets a glimpse 
of the vestibule and foyer beyond, an invitation 
to enter and a suggestion of what must be very 
interesting and very much worth while within. 
From these doors one not only sees the attrac- 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE HILLSDALE HIGH SCHOOL, HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 





The Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 
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tive architectural features of the vestibule and 
foyer, such as tile patterns in floors and walls, 
lighting fixtures, color schemes, etc., but gets a 
full view of the trophy case in the vestibule and 
one of the school’s exhibit cases. From one en- 
trance one can see the statue of Abraham Lin- 
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coln standing in a wall niche, as majestic and 
simple as one conceived him to be in reading his 
biography or by observing his statue in the 
stately memorial at Washington. 

As one proceeds to enter the building he is 
attracted to the bronze plates attached to the 
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tile walls and containing pleasing quotations 
and information about the building. Near the 
top of the tile wainscoting at regular intervals 
are placed figured tiles designed to be decora- 
tive and instructive. 

The view of the foyer illustrated is the one 
seen from the right-hand entrance. The metal 
balustrade at the extreme left of this view is 
part of a stairway leading to the second floor. 
The wood panel work below this balustrade is 
the back of a wall bench. Directly opposite this 
stair and wall bench are the doors to the offices. 
These doors have side lights so one can see the 
entire layout of the offices from the foyer at a 
glance. There is educational purpose back of 
each feature. This foyer is designed to foster a 
fine relationship between students and between 
students and faculty and between the commun- 
ity and the faculty. The superintendent, the 
principal, and the clerks no longer stand in the 
light of administrators to make rules and im- 
pose system on the school’s work, but rather 
they are made to appear as friends, servants, 
and benefactors to students, teachers, and par- 
ents. The beauty, conveniences, and welcome of 
this place makes an appeal to all who enter and 
fosters optimism, ambition, and good will. The 
social-privilege room is connected with the 
offices and opens off the foyer. This room serves 
as an office for the dean of girls, a place for 
student meetings, teacher meetings and as a 
reception room for public functions. The beau- 
tiful grandfather clock is a gift from the alumni 
to show their approval and appreciation of this 
part of the school. 

The library study is centrally located and 
sufficiently attractive to be the most important 
room of the school. Committee rooms for group 
work are located at each end, under full super- 
vision of the teacher. The seating is as informal 
as consistent with the numbers that have to be 
accommodated. Interest, comfort, and beauty 
are combined here to facilitate student control 
and release the teacher's time for helpfulness tu 
earnest students. 

The beauty of the building is consistently car- 
ried into the auditorium and gymnasium with 
good materials, acoustical treatments, and at- 
tractive decorations. The placing of the gymna- 
sium and auditorium side by side is a good 
arrangement, both economical in construction 
and very practical for use as one ventilating 
wall serves both rooms and the stairways and 
exits can be used with each interchangeably. 

The ends of the corridors are kept open for 
good light, and the corridor further is made 
attractive and usable by building in lockers, 
exhibit cases, ornamental recesses for drinking 
fountains, recesses for classroom doors, bulle- 
tin-board space and at strategic points panels 
for pictures, etc. The corridors and stairways 
are of terrazzo with tile wainscotings having 
seats built in here and there to invite informal- 
ity. The windows on the stair landings have 
been made ornamental features from the in- 
terior, with sills sufficiently low to give charm- 
ing views of the landscape and residential sec- 
tions of the city, ever a reminder of considera- 
tions beyond the schoolhouse doors. 

The building is departmentalized with the 
academic classrooms on the second floor near 
the library study; the sciences, domestic science, 
and music on the first floor, and the health and 
vocational work on the first and ground floors. 
The cafeteria is formed by widening the corri- 
dor of the ground floor. The corridors of the 
ground floor have a wainscoting of salt-glazed 
brick. 

The classrooms are by far the most interest- 
ing part of the building. Each classroom is de- 
signed for a particular purpose, with ample 
built-in features to provide for student club 
work, the activities of the class, and provision 
for taking care of material brought in by stu- 


dents and teachers. A reading case, letter file 
(Continued on Page 123) 
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GREAT NECK HIGH SCHOOL, GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


A High School Planned 


for Expansion 
Pp 

The village of Great Neck, N. Y., is a high- 
class suburban residential district located on 
Long Island Sound and just outside of the 
boundary line of Greater New York City. Due 
to its close proximity to the city and the rapid 
growth in population there was a demand in 
1928 for high-class and complete school accom- 
modations for children of junior- and _ senior- 
high-school age. As a means of solving the prob- 
lem for the immediate needs of the children and 
of caring most economically for the future in- 
crease in enrollment, the board of education pur- 
chased a large plot of ground sufficient to give 
the building in its completed form a_ proper 
setting and also to lay out a community play- 
ground and athletic field. 

The building contains ample accommodations 
for a well-balanced high-school program suited 
to community needs. All the special depart- 
ments have liberal space in which to carry on 
their work, and the architect has provided for 
the flexible use of rooms so that, when the struc- 
ture is ultimately completed to double its pres- 
ent size, there will be not only an additional 
gymnasium, but practically all the present de- 
partments of the school can be doubled in 
capacity by merely shifting the furniture in the 
rooms or removing a few partitions. 

The building was planned in 1928 and con- 
struction was started on April 21 of that year. 
The work was completed in the summer of 1929 
and the building was first occupied in Septem- 
ber of that year. 

A curve in the road upon which the building 
fronts and the desirability of making full use of 
a drop in the grade from the front to the rear of 
the site have been utilized in arranging not only 
the front of the building, but also in placing 
the gymnasium and other larger rooms of the 
structure. 

The building is designed in the Colonial style 
which is quite in harmony with the history and 
earlier architecture of the community. The ex- 
terior has been worked out in red brick, with 
limestone trim and a green slate roof. The con- 
struction throughout is fireproof with brick 





Guilbert and Betelle, Architects, Newark, New Jersey 





GREAT NECK HIGH SCHOOL, GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Guilbert and Betelle, Architects, Newark, New Jersey 
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GREAT NECK HIGH SCHOOL, GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Guilbert and Betelle, Architects, Newark, New Jersey 
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walls, concrete floor slabs, and steel construc- 
tion over the larger spans of the auditorium and 
gymnasium. The nonbearing partitions through- 
out the building are of terra cotta. The corri- 
dors and stairs have glazed-brick wainscot, plas- 


_ ter walls and ceilings. For most of their length 


the corridors are lined with lockers. The class- 
rooms, library, etc., have plaster walls, chestnut 
trim, and hard maple floors. Toilet rooms are 
finished with tile floors and walls and metal 
toilet partitions. 

The larger rooms for general use are an audi- 
torium measuring 64 by 84 ft., containing 922 
seats. The cafeteria occupies space under the 
auditorium and measures 43 by 106 ft. The 
gymnasium has light from three sides and meas- 
ures 60 by 80 ft. A smaller gymnasium for girls 
and for special corrective work measures 22 by 
38 ft. 














The architects have very carefully considered 
the community use of the building. The audito- 
rium, cafeteria, and the library are practically 
an independent unit which may be cut off by 
means of gates in the corridors of the basement, 
first, and second floors. For small group gather- 
ings the music room is quite ample with its 
stage and its special seating. The heating equip- 
ment is so arranged that the auditorium, the 
cafeteria, or the library can be heated inde- 
pendently of the balance of the building. The 
stairways adjoining the main lobby will give 
access to the basement or the second floor with- 
out permitting visitors in the evening to have 
access to the balance of the school. 

The building is heated with direct steam radi- 
ation and ventilated by means of unit ventila- 
tors. The plumbing and sanitary equipment is 
of the heavy duty school type. The electrical 
equipment includes carefully planned lighting 
for the night use of all departments. Electric 
clocks, a program system, innercommunicating 
telephones, and a radio outlet in each room are 
provided. 

The building has a total pupil capacity of 
1,332 pupil stations. It contains 1,950,000 cubic 
feet and cost $907,000, exclusive of land, equip- 
ment, and architects’ fees. The cost of construc- 
tion was $733,000, the heating and ventilating 
$97,260, electric wiring $29,303, plumbing and 
sanitary installations $47,500. The cost on the 
cubic basis was 46! cents per cubic foot. There 
are 1,464 cubic feet per pupil and the cost per 
pupil is $681, which is very low considering the 
fact that the building was erected about the 
time of the building cost peak and under typical 
New York City conditions. 

The architects are Messrs. Guilbert & Betelle, 
Newark, N. J 
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Schoolroom Ventilation of the Last Forty Years 
D. D. Kimball, H. E., New York, N. Y. 


A period of forty years embraces about the 
entire span of practical schoolroom ventilation. 
Prior to the early 80’s of the last century but 
little had been done in schoolroom ventilation. 
About 1888, after conferences with doctors and 
others interested in schoolroom conditions, a 
rule was adopted by the Massachusetts authori- 
ties providing that schoolrooms should be ven- 
tilated and that a definite amount of air should 
be introduced and exhausted from all school- 
rooms. The standard then adopted was 30 cubic 
feet of air per pupil per minute, and this became 
known as the Massachusetts standard. 

The basis of determining this air standard 
was the old CO, theory, then prevalent, the 
theory being that this quantity of air was essen- 
tial to prevent an accumulation of CO., which 
was then of itself generally regarded as a harm- 
ful element. In other words, all schoolroom ven- 
tilation requirements, as well as ventilation re- 
quirements generally, were based upon the 
chemical composition of the air of occupied 
spaces. 

In these early years of schoolroom ventilation 
gravity systems prevailed very generally. Many 
of them were of the furnace type, later devel- 
oped especially for schoolroom work, these be- 
coming known as warm-air-furnace systems. 
Gravity exhaust flues were usually provided 
also, one for each room. Gravity indirect steam 
radiators were also utilized for the heating of 
the air supplied to the schoolrooms, one such 
indirect radiator being provided for each room, 
with a gravity exhaust flue for each room, as in 
case of the furnace systems. Usually these ex- 
haust tlues were equipped with a small steam 
radiator, known as an accelerating radiator, 
although in some buildings gas jets were occa- 
sionally inserted in the exhaust flues to serve as 
a means of accelerating the flow of air through 
the exhaust flue. 


Early Conceptions on Ventilation 


Many of these early gravity systems were 
very crude, but some of them were developed 
and installed in such a way as to prove quite 
efficient. The greatest weakness of these gravity 
systems of ventilation lay in the fact that the 
quantity of air thus to be provided was speci- 
fied upon the basis of an assumed average out- 
door temperature giving a certain differential of 
temperature between that of the outdoors and 
that of the schoolroom. As the outdoor air grew 
warmer this differential became less, and the 
quantity of air supplied to and exhausted from 
the schoolroom also became less. 

Later, fans were added to these systems, de- 
signed along gravity lines, to assure a supply of 
air independent of outside temperature condi- 
tions, and such systems proved quite efficient 
and satisfactory. 

Soon larger school buildings were erected, and 
the fan systems of ventilation with which we 
are all familiar became common. Usually these 
consisted simply of a heating stack with a 
blower from which ducts were led to the various 
schoolrooms. In practically all cases the air was 
discharged into the room about eight feet above 
the floor level, and was exhausted from the room 
at the floor level. Exhaust fans became com- 
mon about this time, replacing the accelerating 
radiators formerly used in the exhaust flues. 

These early fan systems were installed gen- 
erally without air filters, although muslin air 
filters were sometimes used, without humidifiers, 
and even without automatic temperature regula- 
tion, the latter coming into use early in the 90’s 
in school buildings. 

In the early years of the present century air 
washers commenced to be introduced into school 
ventilating systems, and with them artificial 





humidification was introduced into the school- 
room. 


Variety of New Systems 


At this time the forms of schoolroom venti- 
lating systems being installed were many and 
extremely varied. All of the old systems were 
still prevalent, “split systems” (fan ventilation 
combined with direct radiation in the school- 
room) were largely used, “‘blast systems” (with- 
out direct radiation in the schoolrooms) were 
also largely used, ‘double duct” systems were 
sometimes used, and individual duct systems 
(perhaps the acme of schoolroom fan ventilating 
systems) were occasionally installed. 

The cost of the installation was very often 
the governing factor in the selection of a school- 
room ventilating system. The quality of mate- 
rials, the type of system, and the real results to 
be obtained, were less often allowed to be the 
governing factor in selection. Quite possibly 
these latter considerations are still too often the 
basis of selecting the ventilating system to be 
installed, or the selection may be influenced by 
aggressive salesmanship on the part of equip- 
ment manufacturers. Again the architect then 
was, and now is, faced with the requirement of 
building so much of a building for so much 
money, and only the cheapest systems and ma- 
terials may be used to accomplish this end. 

About 1910-12 school ventilation became the 
subject of most vigorous attacks, allegations be- 
ing made that it was most unsatisfactory and 
inefficient, and even needless. This agitation re- 
sulted in a number of important investigations 
and studies of schoolroom ventilation, including 
those of the Chicago Ventilation Commission 
and the New York Ventilation Commission. 
Then ensued a stormy period of investigation 
and debate during which all sorts of schoolroom 
ventilation systems were advocated and used, 
including a few of the so-called “open window” 
ventilating systems. About this time there was 
introduced the schoolroom “ventilating unit.” 


Problem of Ventilation Clarified 
These years of investigation, study, and ex- 
perimentation have done much to clarify the 
problem of ventilation as to its fundamentals, 
but have not resulted in a standardization of 
schoolroom ventilating systems. We are now 
agreed that the thermal qualities of the school- 
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room atmosphere are the important qualities, 
while the chemical characteristics of the air of 
the schoolroom, within the range of common 
schoolroom experience, are of less importance. 
We do want clean air, but most important is a 
correct temperature and a sufficient air move- 
ment. Excessively dry air, or a too-humid atmos- 
phere, are not desirable, but inasmuch as the 
permissible range of relative humitity is very 
wide, there is no assurance that the artificial 
humidification of schoolrooms is at all neces- 
sary. The preponderance of evidence seems to 
point to the contrary. 

Other than for the smaller school buildings 
the furnace system is now rarely used. The grav- 
ity steam ventilating system also is but little 
used now. The open-window system has not re- 
ceived a general popular approval, and has not 
become generally used, although the restric- 
tions of legal regulations doubtless accounts for 
this to some extent. 

Following the adoption of the Massachusetts 
Standard a legal requirement of 30 cubic feet 
of air per pupil per minute was made a legal 
requirement in many other states, while still 
other states set up some form of ventila- 
tion requirement applicable to school build- 
ings. Some of these required a “positive” 
supply of air, which requirement could only 
be met by some form of fan system, or with 
the unit ventilation system. The general re- 
sult has been that the central fan system and 
the unit ventilation system have become the 
prevalent methods of schoolroom ventilation. 
The choice between these two systems, as far 
as general tendencies seem to indicate, has be- 
come purely a matter of personal preference. 

It would be a difficult matter to prophesy 
along which of these lines or upon what line 
future schoolroom ventilation will progress, as 
both methods of schoolroom ventilation have 
strong adherents. The fan system as designed by 
the best authorities will include both supply and 
exhaust fans, means of air filtration, automatic 
temperature regulation, and perhaps means 
of artificial humidification automatically con- 
trolled. The unit ventilation system will in- 
clude individual schoolroom units with filters 
and automatic control, with individual room ex- 
haust flues, and preferably exhaust fans. 

Should the legal requirements of some of the 
states be relaxed or repealed, it is possible that 
window ventilation along the lines indicated by 
the New York State Commission may be more 
widely used, particularly for schools in rural 
districts. 
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Public Recreation in 1891 and 1931 


Weaver Pangburn, New York City 


What was happening in public recreation in 
1891? In brief, not very much. In the principal 
cities, for the most part, the idea was germi- 
nating, so to speak. 

In a few communities the year stands for the 
actual starting of playgrounds. Some of these 
attempts were abortive. For instance, the New 
York Society of Parks and Playgrounds with 
Bishop Potter, Felix Adler, and Charles Park- 
hurst among its charter members, in that year 
opened its first playgrounds equipped with 
swings, seesaws, small wagons, wheelbarrows, 
shovels, footballs, drums, flags, and a sandpile, 
on the upper East Side. The playground excited 
immense interest in the city. On Saturday, No- 
vember 21, 27 prominent Jewish rabbis spoke 
before their congregations on the need of play- 
grounds for children. On the next day, 100 
Christian clergymen preached on the same 
theme. It looked like the movement had been 
launched on the high tide of popular favor. But 
nothing much came of it. 

Three or four new playgrounds were opened, 
but no more important step, except the opening 
of a few private playgrounds, was taken until 
1897 when $25,000 of municipal funds were 
secured for vacation schools and playgrounds in 
the Borough of Manhattan and $5,000 in 
Brooklyn. This made possible thirty play- 
grounds conducted for a period of two months. 
One hundred and twenty-five teachers were 
employed. 

It was about 1891, however, that the munici- 
pal-park movement began to get under way in 
earnest in the United States. A national asso- 
ciation of park executives was formed during 
the 90’s. 


Beginning of Organized Playgrounds 

The actual beginning of the modern organ- 
ized playground in America is credited to Bos- 
ton, whose sand gardens were opened in 1885 
under matrons and given more competent lead- 
ership in 1886. These humble municipal efforts 
were the result of many influences — the work 
of social settlements, antislum campaigning, 
housing reform, and the attack on tuberculosis. 

The vacation schools made a big contribution 
in the teaching of manual work, usually car- 
pentry, singing, and nature study. In Chicago, 
weekly excursions were made into the country. 

In 1892 the first playground in Chicago with 
play leaders and modern equipment was estab- 
lished in connection with Hull House. Six years 
later the women’s clubs of the city carried on 
six playgrounds for eight weeks in school yards. 
In those early days many school yards were 
utilized as playgrounds, but rarely under the 
auspices of school boards. Usually a privately 
organized playground association or some other 
private agency established and maintained the 
program. Yet in Philadelphia in 1898, the board 
of education took control of the playgrounds in 
that city and a similar action was taken in 
Cleveland in 1903. 

The first early example of generous and 
statesmanlike planning for public recreation 
was in Chicago. In 1903 the South Park Com- 
mission opened the magnificent playgrounds and 
field houses which called forth President Roose- 
velt’s statement that Chicago had made “the 
most notable civic achievement of any Ameri- 
can city.” In two years the people of Chicago 
had taxed themselves $10,000,000 for park and 
playground purposes. 

The National Association Founded 

The number of cities reporting organized 
playgrounds had grown to only 41, when in 
1906, the Playground Association of America, 
now known as the National Recreation Associa- 


tion, was formed in Washington, D. C. It at 
once gave a national momentum to the spread 
of the movement. From now on we witness also 
a steady broadening in the types of activities, 
which hitherto had been confined to play on 
the apparatus, games, and folk dancing. Educa- 
tional values of play were thoroughly recognized 
by the Association, for in its constitution it 
stated, among other objectives, that it proposed 
to “further directed play in connection with 
schools.”’ 

Indeed schoolmen and schoolwomen had a 
great deal to do with the founding of the asso- 
ciation. Its first president was Dr. Luther Gu- 
lick, supervisor of physical education of the 
board of education of New York City. On the 
first executive committee were Principal Myron 
T. Scudder, of New Paltz, New York; and 
Supt. P. P. Claxton, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Public Recreation Today 

Forty years have produced many sharp con- 
trasts in this new movement. Parks have been 
utilized generously for municipal golf, tennis, 
boating, picnicking, pageantry, athletics, and 
playground activities. They used to be thick 
with “keep-off-the-grass” signs, with passive 
recreation and rest as their chief function. Forty 
years ago, playground activities were almost ex- 
clusively physical. Today a progressive program 
includes dramatics in all its forms, such as story- 
telling, circuses, plays, pageants, puppetry, and 
festivals; music in many forms; handcraft; 
drawing and painting; water sports; winter 
sports; social recreation, and other community- 
center activities; and nature study. The attempt 
now is to contribute to every phase of de- 
velopment. 

At its outset, public recreation was strictly a 
children’s playground movement. Today the pa- 
trons of public recreation are almost if not fully 
50 per cent adults. Equipment then was con- 
fined to play apparatus and game materials. To- 
day one observes wading pools, swimming pools, 
tennis courts, golf courses, gymnasium, athletic 
fields, camps, and evening recreation centers. 

Then, private voluntary effort secured and 
maintained playgrounds through tag days, ba- 
zaars, and public subscriptions. Today, accord- 
ing to the most recent statistics (1929) 84 per 
cent of the year’s expenditure of over 331% 
million dollars for public recreation is tax 
money. Space standards for playgrounds have 
changed from an acre to every 1,000 to 1,500 
children to a standard of three to five acres 
as a minimum for every elementary school, 
and ten to twenty acres for junior and senior 
high schools. 

To meet demands made upon it by this rapid- 
ly extending and broadening program through- 
out the nation, the National Recreation Associa- 
tion has added to its staff field secretaries and 
specialists. In place of the first pioneer loaned 
by the Russell Sage Foundation, Lee F. Han- 
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FORTY YEARS OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


The statistical information regarding sec- 
ondary schools covering the period from 1891 
to 1931 is recorded as follows: 


1891 1926 1931 

(Estimated) 

High Schools. . 2,773 21,700 24,000 
Instructors .. 8,270 169,538 180,000 
Students ...... 211,596 3,757,466 4,000,000 


In 1891 the total number of students in 
attendance in private academies was 98,400. 
The statistics for 1928 show that the attend- 
ance for that year was 269,249. 
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mer, there are now fourteen field secretaries and 
specialists in games, dramatics, music, rural 
training, colored work, parks, women’s and 
girls’ work, play in institutions, recreation areas 
in real estate subdivisions, physical education, 
and other activities. Much of the association's 
work is focused on training. Annually thousands 
of individuals from various organizations par- 
ticipate in training classes in which the special- 
ists just referred to have an important place. 
The association also maintains a graduate school 
in New York City to which a limited number 
of especially qualified college graduates are 
trained professionally for public recreation. 


Parks and Playground Areas 

Today one notes that parks and playground 
areas together with their recreational uses are 
an essential part of all city planning worthy of 
the name; that 137 colleges and universities 
have training courses for leaders in recreation 
and physical education. It is very significant 
that the modern school includes training in 
recreation skills and training for the wise use of 
leisure, the latter, one of the seven cardinal ob- 
jectives of the National Education Association. 

The early playgrounds were significant chiefly 
for the safety, educational development, health, 
and moral growth of children. Of course, noth- 
ing could be more important. This holds equally 
for today, but, in addition, provision for public 
recreation is seen as provision for the growing 
leisure of everyone in the country. Its impor- 
tance must be viewed against the background of 
the five-day week and possibly the six-hour day, 
which are in prospect. 

In contrast with 1891 with scarcely any mu- 
nicipal recreation agencies, today, 119 boards of 
recreation and school authorities have assumed 
this responsibility. However, in 205 cities park 
commissions, boards or departments; and in 
204, playground and recreation commissions, 
boards or departments administer the activities. 
In a total of 700 cities, recreation is adminis- 
tered by some department of the local govern- 
ment, in only 245 cities by private agencies. 
Some educators are saying that the play activi- 
ties of children should be administered entirely 
by the schools, and there are examples of schools 
that do so. For instance, Milwaukee and Gary, 
Indiana. And in Cleveland, Chicago, New York, 
Boston, St. Louis and other cities extensive 
recreation programs are developed by school de- 
partments along with those by park or recrea- 
tion departments. There is no uniform system 
throughout the nation. If the new commission 
of the National Education Association on the 
enrichment of adult life is an indication, schools 
at large will quite generally be doing what a 
few are now engaged in — providing rich recre- 
ation programs for adults. And the time will 
come when school buildings, instead of standing 
idle a great part of the time, will hum with adult 
activities in the evenings just as they do now by 
day with the activities of children. 

If one looks ahead one must see that despite 
the advances of the past forty years, public 
recreation is only in its infancy. Nearly 1,000 
cities report organized recreation, yet most of 
them have only summer programs. In 1,300 
communities of over 5,000 population no organ- 
ized play is reported. No city in the United 
States today has enough playgrounds to meet 
the accepted minimum standards of child needs. 
There is much to look forward to in program 
enrichment, better integration with the educa- 
tional system, and closer relationship to city 
planning. 

In the training of more and better leaders 
must lie the answer to the question, “What will 
the future bring forth?” 
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Forty Years of School Seating 


Henry Eastman Bennett, Ph. D., Research Director, American Seating Company 


Since the ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL first looked 
upon education, progress in American schools 
has been revolutionary to a dazzling degree, 
astounding in extent and profound in character. 
Anything in the way of curriculum, methods of 
teaching or texts which is forty years old is not 
only obsolete, but will soon be lost to history 
unless preserved in a museum. The then and 
now systems of organization, administration, 
and supervision are as different as a Cadillac 
is from a buckboard. 

The most “magnificent and enduring monu- 
ments” of the then school architecture are now 
the bedizened structures, giddily towered or 
gaudily painted, which characterize and sym- 
bolize those disreputable sections of the cities 
between the business and the residential district, 
where plutocrats once lived, but now abandoned 
to “racial groups” and the sway of poverty and 
vice. Not a detail of their structure or design 
would be tolerated in a building of today. The 
truly modern school building — Well, what’s 
the use? It isn’t our privilege to descant upon 
it. Just check through the plans and specifica- 
tions and see if you can find a single item that 
could even have been prophesied forty years 
ago. It is a commonplace that the whole en- 
vironment, outlook, and life of the child has 
changed more in the past forty years than in as 
many decades or centuries preceding, and it is 
equally true of his school — with one exception. 

In the matter of classroom furniture, the pic- 
ture is different. Forty years ago, commercially 
made desks had already pretty well replaced the 
split logs and homemade wood benches of vari- 
ous designs. These primitive relics of local art 
and industry remain only in a few remote dis- 
tricts, perhaps nowhere in earshot of a locomo- 
tive or automobile. But of the early “patent 
desks,”’ made of cast iron and slats and screwed 
to the floor, it has been estimated that 60 to 80 
per cent of those in use forty years ago are still 
in service. Many a grandparent visiting the 
school can point out the very desk in which he 
sat and occasionally can disentangle from over- 
lying artistic efforts the traces of his deep carved 
initials on the desk top. More often the little 
desk. planed off, sanded and refinished, rejuve- 
nated and unrecognized, stands in some newer 
building in another part of town. Hundreds of 
thousands of these old desks, smelly and de- 
faced, grown forty, forlorn, and dilapidated, 
still contact five hours daily with the hands and 
clothing of successive generations of pupils and 
impinge upon the consciousness and ideals of 
their occupants more closely and persistently 
than does any other thing. 

Some of them bear no evidence of attention 
except from pupils’ pencils and pocket knives. 
Some, under the influence of sanitary regula- 
tions, have been subjected to annual disinfection 
and decennial revarnishing. Others, in better- 
kept schools, have had their biennial refinishing, 
like the Saturday-night bath, “whether they 
needed it or not.” 


Crude Products of Former Days 

Shining bright among these ancient veterans 
are the thousands that have been sent to the 
school shops, dismembered, broken parts re- 
placed from the junk pile, refinished, reassem- 
bled, and returned to duty in modern buildings, 
upon the theory that a school desk should serve 
the youth of the land until cast-iron wearies of 
standing and woods are worn through by pencils 
and pants. These units, costing about a dollar 
and a half each originally, are rehabilitated at 
an expenditure or two or three times as much 
and (with much publicity about savings to tax- 
payers by an economical administration) are 
expected to serve for good or ill another decade 





or two. But these were the crude products of the 
early days of the seating industry. Desks of sim- 
ilar type are better made now and with similar 
treatment may be expected — God help us — to 
last a century. 

Still more surprising perhaps is the fact that 
of the millions of desks which have been pur- 
chased and installed in the schools during the 
past four decades, an overwhelming majority 
of them are indistinguishable from these ancient 
patriarchs except for slight mechanical improve- 
ments, a sanitary smoothing out of the rococo 
castings, and changes in the color of wood 
stains. Desks are still made and sold which ap- 
parently might have been made from the same 
patterns and finished with the same machines 
that were making desks when the ScHOOL 
BoaRD JouRNAL first appeared. With the de- 
velopment of formed steel construction, cast- 
iron standards have passed into obsolescence, 
but more than half of all the desks installed 
within the past year have been of the same gen- 
eral design as those of forty years ago. The best 
of them seem to have evolved to the limit of 
durability, mechanical excellence, sanitary con- 
struction, and refinement of finish, but as far 
as fundamental ideas are concerned, the most 
popular desk of today is merely a polished-up 
brother of the veterans of a half century of 
service. 

Several facts help to account for this island 
of stagnation in the river of progress. It must 
not be supposed that educators have been ig- 
norant or writers on school hygiene silent on 
the educational inadequacy or the physiological 
evils of the prevalent seating of schools. There 
is, perhaps, no educational question on which 
there has been more complete unanimity than 
that traditional school desks are antagonistic 
to modern ideals of instruction and discipline 
that they are definitely productive of serious 
defects of vision and posture, of generally low- 
ered vitality, and of numerous specific physical 
injuries. It would be easy to fill a whole num- 
ber of this magazine with quotations and statis- 
tics prepared during its lifetime, to prove that 
traditional seating is physiologically an unmiti- 
gated evil, productive of deformity, ruinous to 
eyesight, a medium of contagion, demanding 
abnormal postures and making them habitual, 
and that it is the bugbear of school hygiene 
and modern socialized instruction. Apparently 
everyone has known that school desks were 
all wrong, and nearly everyone has known what 
to do about it except those who could really do 
something. 

An Era of Invention 

Nor is it to be supposed that no one has had 
the initiative to do anything about the matter. 
An enormous number of patents have been 
issued for every conceivable device which by 
any stretch of the imagination could be called 
a school desk. Innumerable teachers have gone 
without new suits (and patent lawyers have got 
them) in the fond belief that they had at last 
discovered the solution of this vexed problem. 
A small proportion of these devices have been 
sufficiently sane to persuade somebody to put 
money into them and have actually got into 
production. ' 

A study of the advertising pages of this Jour- 
NAL would reveal an astonishing number of for- 
gotten “perfect solutions” of the seating prob- 
lem. Presumably each of these had some merit, 
but nearly all met the same fate. Some were in- 
stalled only to cause so much more trouble than 
they cured that they were soon added to the 
long list of commercial freaks, fads, and fail- 
ures. A few conservative types have succeeded, 
but rather because of the manufacturing and 
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selling facilities which they were able to get be- 
hind them than because of any radical or cure- 
all features. 

Let us review rapidly some of these more or 
less abortive “solutions of the problem.” It will 
be more profitable (and a great deal safer) to 
generalize upon various angles of the problem, 
rather than to specify particular inventions and 
products which have been offered. 

Perhaps the most obvious and apparently the 
most easily settled of these problems is that of 
heights in relation to the pupil. For more than 
two centuries it has been pointed out countless 
times in no uncertain terms that both seats and 
desks of pupils are generally too high for them. 
It is still true. During a full century past there 
have appeared from time to time literally hun- 
dreds of more or less scientific studies and sur- 
veys intended to answer once and for all the 
questions of correct seat and desk height. In 
Europe a technique was developed which con- 
sisted in measuring their stature by standing 
children against the wall, and determining the 
seat height for a class according to a fixed ratio 
to the average stature. Somebody figured that 
the seat height of a pupil should be two sevenths 
and his desk height three sevenths of his stand- 
ing height, plus a half inch in the upper grades. 
This rule has been passed along from text to 
text on school hygiene without verification for 
a half century and is still widely accepted and 
wholly wrong. (There is no ratio of the sort 
even approximately correct for different indi- 
viduals.) Presently it occurred to someone that 
any seat which is right for that one pupil in a 
class who conforms to the “average,” is inevit- 
ably wrong for the others. It was found that 
more often than otherwise pupils in the same 
group would vary as much as sixteen inches in 
stature and hence as much as five inches in seat 
height according to the rule. Hence, there must 
be individualized seating with ready adjustabil- 
ity of height, so that each pupil could be cor- 
rectly “fitted.” Adjustable seats came into 
vogue and school hygienists taught that pupils 
should be measured two or three times a year 
(by standing them against the wall) and the 
seats and desks adjusted to the exact quarter 
inch according to the adopted ratio. 

There was a deal of enthusiasm about all this 
and great faith that the millennium in school 
seating had arrived. Unfortunately, teachers 
could not get the hang of this adjusting and 
lacked the time or physical strength after one 
or two efforts, and there was no one else paid to 
do the job. Anyhow the wrench was lost, the 
whole matter forgotten, or it didn’t seem to 
make much difference whether the seats were 
adjusted or not, and the succeeding teachers in 
the room don’t know yet that the seats are 
adjustable. 

Striving for Standards 

Studies were made of many thousands of pu- 
pils in large cities to determine the probable dis- 
tribution of seat heights in each grade in order 
to equip rooms according to scientifically estab- 
lished standards. In one of these cities many 
thousands were measured in the following native 
fashion: The pupil was seated on a table with 
feet hanging down, a book placed under his 
feet, and the distance from the book to the table 
top measured with a yardstick. Now the ob- 
jections to a high seat is the pressure under the 
knees due to the leg weight resting there instead 
of upon his feet. The method of measuring de- 
scribed involved all the compression under the 
knees which the leg weight could exert, and 
pupils might as well have been seated an inch 
or a foot higher than the resulting measures. 
These standards, obviously some inches too high 
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for every pupil, were widely published and ap- 
parently accepted without challenge. What a 
world of measuring, statistics, printer’s ink, ad- 
justing and making excuses for nonadjusting, 
would have been saved by a simple rule based 
on anatomy and common sense — merely that 
there should be no pressure under the knees. 

A century ago wooden desks were placed so 
that pupils could stand between seat and desk to 
recite. Reformers discovered that aggravated 
stoop and eyestrain, resulted from this relation 
of the furniture. Reforms were advocated to 
reduce the “distance” from seat to desk. The 
now traditional “combination desk” with hinged 
seat was developed primarily to meet this de- 
mand, since the pupil could lift the seat as he 
arose. In the double desks one’s seatmate inter- 
fered seriously with the practice, so double desks 
were built with individual seats, separately 
hinged. School hygienists hammered away and 
progressively set up closer standards of spacing. 
But when ordinary desks were set “at minus 
distance,” with the writing surface overhanging 
the seat edge, there were practical difficulties of 
ingress and egress and of access to the book box. 

So the hopeful inventor devised many solu- 
tions. There were sliding tops, as well as seats 
that pushed backward and some that receded by 
a rotary eccentric motion. It became an educa- 
tional tradition that the ideal desk should have 
a “plus and minus” adjustment, and this was 
interpreted in terms of the relation of the edge 
of the desk to the front edge of the seat. No one 
seemed to notice that the front edge of the seat 
had nothing to do with the matter, that the dis- 
tance is a question of the relation of the edge 
of the desk to the place where the pupil sits and 
this is determined by the form of the seat and 
the back. 

It was thirty or forty years ago that Dr. 
Eliza Mosher observed that there was no rela- 
tion between the vertical spindle backs of kin- 
dergarten chairs and the anatomy of those who 
were to occupy them. She advised a horizontal 
slat designed to get the support where needed. 
The market was soon flooded with so-called 
Mosher Chairs, many of which had no distinc- 
tive or Mosher feature except that the back slats 
ran crosswise. There was a merry war of sales- 
men on the issue of vertical versus horizontal 
slat backs. The fact that any of the forms could 
be and were equally bad, and that any structur- 
al type might be properly formed but was not, 
seemed to trouble no one. The terms “correct 
posture” and “perfect posture” were freely used 
for chair designs to which “perfect imposture”’ 
would have been appropriate. Apparently it was 
all a problem of taking chairs made by tradition 
or chance and proving by vociferous advertising 
and argument that each was a good posture 
chair, without having stopped to consider what 
good posture actually is, what sort of back sup- 
port contributes to it, or what curves and meas- 
urements are common to all of the countless 
backs to be supported in chairs of the same 
dimensions. 


The Form-Fitting Seat 


Then there was the effort to make chairs pos- 
turally “correct” by means of the “form-fitting 
seat.” Nobody knew just what the form was 
that was to be fitted nor what variations in 
shape and dimensions there were in the count- 
less forms which the same scoop in a hard board 
was supposed to fit. The fact that the lateral 
shape of the scoop has no effect on posture and 
little on comfort was overlooked. It was noted 
that discomfort arose from the pressure of the 
front part of the seat under the knees, so the 
seat was carefully scooped out under each leg, 
instead of merely using a lower chair. To pre- 
vent pupils sliding down in the seat, one device 
was a ridge across the center which simply in- 
vited them to slide until it stopped them and 
thus standardized bad posture at a half rather 
than a full slide. Another device was a deep 
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scoop which insured the pupil sitting at the pre- 
determined point on the seat —as long as he 
could stand it. No one knew and apparently no 
one had guessed that such are the variations 
among those who will use a given size of chair, 
that this fixing of the sitting point with refer- 
ence to the seat and back must necessarily be 
wrong for six or eight times as many as it could 
possibly be right for. Scoops, hollows, and sad- 
dles in wood seats are intended to prevent one 
sliding forward, but in the forward direction 
they are necessarily very gradually sloped; 
whereas at the sides and rear where there should 
be neither support nor resistance, one is hedged 
in by precipitous elevations. Any elevation at 
the rear of a seat can have no effect but a harm- 
ful one, but nobody thought of omitting it. 

Long ago it was recognized that one cannot 
and will not read a book which lies on a flat 
desk top without stooping over it to correct the 
visual angle. But the stooping over causes a 
visual strain as well as injurious posture. 
Though there appeared innumerable adjustable 
desk tops, which turn back, tilt forward, or fold 
up, none of them held the book where it should 
be. Then there were numerous desks with top 
adjustments for slope and height and distance. 
If a pupil could have done this adjusting with 
a wave of the hand, and had been able to select 
the one right combination of the three move- 
ments out of the thousand possible wrong ones, 
the effort might have been successful. But it 
required collaboration of pupil, teacher, janitor 
and monkey wrench to shift the top from writ- 
ing to reading position and often none of the 
four knew a correct reading or writing position 
when they saw it. 


Something About Movable Furniture 


Whatever the reader’s own point of view, he 
would be astonished at the number and diversity 
of arguments used for and against movable seat- 
ing. For example, a newspaper in a large city 
recently presented an argument of the superin- 
tendent of schools in favor of “movable furni- 
ture” to the general effect that movable seating 
developed a social consciousness inasmuch as 
pupils facing each other around a large table 
were stimulated to exchange opinions, and an 
editorial in the paper attacked this “socializing 
tendency” of the furniture on the ground that 
it forms the pupils’ minds in a standardized 
mold and that what is needed in modern educa- 
tion is more individuality. Of course, a large 
table around which pupils sit facing each other 
is not typical “movable furniture,” is incon- 
venient, impracticable for most school uses, un- 
hygienic and no more favorable to socializing 
than many other types: nor is this sort of fur- 
niture or any other seating equipment in any- 
wise related to the standardizing or individual- 
izing of minds. Most of such arguments are 
equally unrelated to the problem. Teachers have 
said in all seriousness that they are opposed to 
movable furniture because the drawers stick, it 
won’t stay in straight lines, the seats are un- 
comfortable, the ink spills, and other objections 
some of which are the very objectives which are 
sought in movable equipment and others are 
incidental to some particular make, type, or 
condition or wholly irrelevant. 

Usually the objections are applicable merely 
to the movable furniture which the teacher has 
happened to use and are equally applicable to 
much of the stationary sort. The arguments 
against the latter are just about as logical. Of 
late the contest is waging around loose tables 
and chairs, opponents ascribing to them every 
evil of posture, wastefulness, and disorder; ad- 
vocates claiming for them social, moral, and 
educational advantages which have nothing to 
do with furniture, and enthusing over an ideal- 
ized “homelike atmosphere,” which exists in no 
home, would not be desirable in school, and has 
no relation to furniture on the price and refine- 
ment level of kitchen chairs. Everybody seems 
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under some compulsion to take sides either for 
or against as if it were a matter of religion or 
politics. Any well-designed type of seating 
equipment presumably has a legitimate place 
and function, and most certainly has limitations 
beyond which its use is not advisable or effec- 
tive. The term ‘movable seating” covers a mul- 
titude of equipment types as well as a multitude 
of equipment sins. 

And so with practically unanimous agreement 
that traditional seating is wrong and with prac- 
tically none as to what will make it right; with 
innumerable theories going off half-cocked and 
countless ill-considered devices claiming every- 
thing and accomplishing little in practical use, it 
is hardly surprising that solid, conservative 
progress has been ‘lacking. It is the same old 
trouble that too many who have initiative and 
ideas would rather be starting something than 
thinking things through, and others would 
rather stand pat and not think at all. In these 
respects, perhaps, seating is in no different case 
than other things in and out of the school and 
its problem. But the seating mistakes of the 
radicals either fail to get into commercial pro- 
duction or rapidly gravitate to the junk heap. 
Like the mistakes of the doctors — they don’t 
live to tell about it. While the mistakes of the 
ultraconservatives, interpreted into wood and 
metal, never wear out, burn up with difficulty, 
and are insensitive to criticism or to the suffer- 
ing they inflict. 


Need for Scientific Approach 


The need is for educational leaders who will 
think things through scientifically, who will ex- 
periment without thought of confirming a previ- 
ous opinion, without effort to make a hasty 
selection among samples of types, all of which 
are imperfect combinations of good and not-so- 
good features, who are genuinely concerned with 
coordinating all knowledge, suggestions, and 
criticisms, to the end of evolving the best pos- 
sible equipment for every distinct purpose and 
set of conditions. There is need for a great body 
of conservatively progressive administrators 
who will study such findings without bias, with- 
out caring to justify their adherence to any 
school of thought or opinion, and who will labor 
with open minds to provide the best equipment 
possible and to secure the largest possible values 
from it. 

There is need for purchasing agencies who will 
insist upon having well-poised and discriminat- 
ing expert guidance and who will follow it; who 
will not be obsessed to make a public showing 
either for revolutionary achievement or for nig- 
gardly economy. There is need for a friendly 
collaboration of reputable manufacturers and 
distributors in developing and adhering to sound 
principles of a seating science, in interpreting 
the highest ideals into the most effective com- 
mercial products; and there is need for a most 
drastic elimination of extravagant and base- 
less claims in advertising and sales arguments: 
and for the elimination of the conscienceless and 
irresponsible pirates who steal the designs of 
the better products, make them shoddier, and 
sell them cheaper to price-minded school boards. 

For it cannot be doubted that the retardation 
in seating development has been due in large 
part to the industrial and commercial conditions 
which are involved. Methods of buying have 
discouraged genuinely progressive methods of 
manufacturing or selling. Doubtless the in- 
dustry has a bad reputation to live down, 
but many of the laws, regulations, and practices 
governing the action of school boards are per- 
petuating the conditions they were designed to 
contend against and are seriously hindering the 
development of the industry in accordance with 
the higher ideals of modern business. The farce 
of having dozens of salesmen demonstrating in- 
numerable samples (especially prepared) at a 
single sitting of a school board, with the farce 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


The School Board Journal and the N. E. A. 


J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, National Education Association 


The AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL was 
established nearly forty years ago. It was estab- 
lished by William George Bruce to meet a great 
national need. At that time I was having my 
first experience as superintendent of schools in 
a city of 1,500 inhabitants. Our board of edu- 
cation had undertaken before this to learn of 
the procedure of other school boards in handling 
matters in general and was appalled at the lack 
of uniformity in methods and policies. There- 
fore our board could see the great value of a 
magazine of this kind. It seemed to me that 
superintendents would not only want to read the 
paper themselves, but that they would ask their 
board of education to subscribe for it. 

I later learned that subscriptions were coming 
slowly. I then made a special effort to enlist the 
members of school boards in my state. A few 
years later Mr. Bruce told me that my state 
drive marked the beginning of better days for 
the JouRNAL. I now take pride in having shown 
personal interest in that outstanding magazine 
from the very beginning. 

This paper and Dr. Winship’s Journal have 
had an important part in the development and 
growth of the National Education Association, 
one in its capacity as a clearing house of the 
best in school-board administration and the 
other in its fearless discussion of values and in 
its promotion of high ideals. These magazines 
have been outstanding in their influence on the 
schools of the nation. 

These forty years have been years of great 
educational progress. During the first half of 
this period the foundations were laid on which 
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N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP GROWTH, 1918-1930 


to build a thoroughly organized profession. It 
marked the time when trusted leaders such as 
Harris, White, Mrs. Dorsey, Eliot, Jordan, But- 
ler, Soldan, Pearse, Gove, Blewett, Parker, Win- 
ship, Mrs. Young, and others met often and de- 
liberated on fundamental issues. A basis in phi- 
losophy as well as in practice was gradually 
evolved. In those years the Association was 
small because it was composed largely of men 
and women in administrative positions. Now 
and then someone was bold enough to say that 
we had a teaching profession, but there were 
always others ready to challenge the statement. 
The ideals for a profession were yet in the mak- 
ing. The best thinking of great minds thus laid 
the planks in the foundations for a greater asso- 











ciation and for the greatest of all professions. 

Among the noted reports of those years were: 
The report of the committee of ten in 1894; the 
report of the committee of fifteen in 1895; and 
the report on salaries, tenure and pensions in 
1905. The printed volumes of the annual pro- 
ceedings of the association are full of carefully 
prepared addresses on topics fundamental and 
philosophical constituting a valuable source of 
information for students and scholars. Likewise 
the ScHoot BoARD JOURNAL of those years 
bears evidence of the importance of what was 
thought out so well by great leaders. 

It was during that time that the evidences 
of an American system of education began to 
appear. Before that, practically all educational 
philosophy and all methods and policies had 
been borrowed from abroad. Dr. Suzzallo sets 
forth in articles and addresses the American 
system which has been evolved and gives an 
estimate of its influence on methods and policies 
throughout the world. 

Having been an active member of the Na- 
tional Education Association since 1890, I have 
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seen what went into the foundations of the 
greater N. E. A. And as a member of the head- 
quarters staff since 1917 and during the growth 
in membership from 8,000 to 216,000, I can 
appreciate better than most that this marvelous 
growth is due to the foundations laid before 
1917 fully as much as to the professional spirit, 
loyalty, and sacrifice of present-day workers. 

One of these days someone will feature in 
book form the life and service of those great 
men and women of those early years: (1) For 
an American system of education in harmony 
with the principles of democracy in govern- 
ment; (2) for the integration of all education 
and the development of the greater National 
Education Association. 

I wish to present herewith the membership 
chart showing the growth of the Association 
since 1918. This is one of the most striking rec- 
ords in all history of Association achievements. 
The service rendered to the profession and to 
the schools has had a corresponding increase. 

Just see those columns in the chart rising with 
the years at an angle of 60 degrees. Your maga- 
zine deserves great credit, Mr. Bruce, for what 
has gone into both the foundation and the struc- 
ture rising above it. The people of this nation 
appreciate the JouRNAL. They appreciate you. 


The Department of Superintendence— 1891-1931 


Sherwood D. Shankland, Executive Secretary, Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association 


aa a"n a" 

NOTE. The presentation of an article on 
the origin, rise, and achievements of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association in these columns is par- 
ticularly appropriate at this time. The rela- 
tionship between the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL and the Department of 
Superintendence, as far as its annual gather- 
ings are concerned, has been somewhat inti- 
mate. These gatherings have grown from year 
to year until in point of attendance, and educa- 
tional import, have become the greatest of 
their kind in the world. 

It is with a justifiable pride that we note 
the fact that the JOURNAL proved an early 
factor in strengthening the annual attendance. 
— The Editor. 
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Competent leadership is needed for important 
undertakings. The public schools of the United 
States are responsible for educating twenty-five 
million children, taught by eight hundred thou- 
sand teachers at an annual cost of two billion 
dollars. Obviously this is a task demanding lead- 
ership of the highest order. Such leadership is 
no longer a one-man proposition. The school 
superintendent making his own course of study 
with scissors and paste pot is as much a relic 
of bygone days as is the plumed knight astride 
his charger leading a line of battle. Modern con- 
ditions are forcing a pooling of leadership in 
many fields, and education is no exception. 

Now, more than ever before, superintendents 
of schools are seeking to organize the best think- 
ing of teachers, principals, supervisors, research 
directors, and staff assistants. It is a common 
sight at any school headquarters to see selected 
groups at work on urgent problems of the pro- 
fession. Fine as this is, the fact still remains that 
all of these people live and work in much the 
same environment and under the same local in- 
fluences. Some way must be found to get a 
broader outlook. 

The teachers’ associations of the various 
states have gone a long way toward meeting 
the needs of all types of school workers for 
wider professional contacts. In 1930 the total 
membership of state associations was over six 
hundred thousand. These great associations are 
now well organized with able executives in 


charge. Forty years ago the typical state asso- 
ciation was a feeble organization with an annual 
convention as its principal activity. Only a small 
fraction of the teachers in the’ state belonged to 
the association or attended the convention. In 
1930 several state associations found it neces- 
sary to hold their meetings by districts with 
capacity crowds at every gathering. An all-year 
service is now the regular procedure for state 
associations, with a state journal to keep mem- 
bers informed of what is being done, and a mem- 
bership roll including most of the teachers in 
the state. 


A Unifying Force 


Even a state, however, is too small a unit to 
provide educational leadership for our ad- 
vancing civilization. Since 1857 the National 
Education Association has been a unifying force 
in the development of American education. 
From small beginnings has come a mighty or- 
ganization, with a present enrollment of 216,188 
members. Through the Journal and the Re- 
search Bulletins of the National Education As- 
sociation, supplemented by much personal con- 
tact on the part of officers and members of the 
headquarters staff, the association is intimately 
in touch with education throughout the nation. 
The association has recently completed a hand- 
some new seven-story brick building in Wash- 
ington, where an expert staff, which regularly in- 
cludes over one hundred persons, is constantly 
at the service of the teaching profession. : 

The National Association of School Superin- 
tendents was organized during the session of the 
National Teachers Association at Harrisburg, 
Pa., in August, 1865. The first regular meeting 
was held in Washington, D. C., February, 1866. 
It became the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association at a con- 
vention held in Cleveland, Ohio, August 15-19, 
1870. In its early years the principal function 
of the Department of Superintendence was to 
maintain its annual convention. The keenest 
minds in the profession assembled at these meet- 
ings. The numbers were not great, and most of 
those who attended could be housed in one 
headquarters hotel. Nevertheless, American edu- 
cation was profoundly affected by what was said 
and done. 

(Continued on Page 120) 








Forty Years in School Administration 


William George Bruce, Editor, School Board Journal 


The machinery employed in the administra- 
tion of the public schools of the United States 
40 vears ago was not in its general construction, 
or underlying theory, much different from what 
it is now. There was a school board, a superin- 
tendent, and a corps of teachers. But, the func- 
tions of the several factors, and the relationships 
which guided them since, have undergone a de- 
cided change. 

The scope of school-board labors, for in- 
stance, contemplated immediate control and 
direct action in all school business, including the 
professional services of a school system. The ap- 
pointment of teachers, the adoption of text- 
books, and the formulation of courses of study 
came within the prerogatives of the school-board 
member. The superintendent was subject to the 
whims and caprices of the laymen who had 
placed him in office. His authority was circum- 
scribed, and in many instances, did not rise 
above that of a clerical worker. 

The evils which grew out of this conception 
of the school-administrative service were many 
and perplexing. The selection of teachers was 
based upon favoritism rather than merit. The 
school-board member had friends who must be 
placed upon the payroll. The teacher thus 
placed was answerable to a layman and not to 
a responsible educational head of the school sys- 
tem. She could defy the superintendent or the 
principal. She held a political rather than a pro- 
fessional relationship to the school. 

Thus, an untutored girl frequently found her- 
self in the positioh of a teacher, and a superan- 
nuated or incompetent woman was retained, if 
she enjoyed the support of an influential school- 
board member. The mental, moral, and physical 
welfare of the school child frequently remained 
a matter of secondary consideration. 


Meddling With Textbook Adoptions 


The old-time practice in the matter of text- 
hook adoptions led to many disturbances and 
scandals. When the selection of books was kept 
within the province of the school-board mem- 
ber, it was only natural that the representatives 
of the educational publishing houses would di- 
rect their efforts accordingly. 

The adoption of a textbook for use in the 
schools hinged upon a majority vote in the 
school board, rather than upon the educational 
and pedagogical merits of the product seeking 
recognition. An adroit bookman could readily 
demonstrate with some degree of eloquence and 
plausibility the merits of his own product, and 
expose the demerits of his competitor's books. 
The board member who championed this or 
that book was thus equipped with a smattering 
of arguments to sustain his choice and record 
his vote. The relative desirability, or let us say 
suitability, of a given textbook became, in the 
commercial scramble for an adoption, an ob- 
scure consideration. 

To score the educational publishers of the 
dav for the methods employed in selling school- 
books would hardly cover the case. If the 
method was wrong, it was because the school 
authorities made it thus, and did not change it. 
That the selection of a schoolbook was a profes- 
sional task and not that of an uninformed lay- 
man was evident. That considerations other than 
the intrinsic value of a text, determined its 
selection was also apparent. That avenues for 
corruption were frequently opened was not a 
matter of doubt. The system deserved con- 
demnation. 

Administration Methods Simple 


The selection of teachers by school-board 
members and the adoption of textbooks by lay- 


men are indicative of the rather simple and 
somewhat direct plans of administration preva- 
lent 40 years ago. The general financing of 
the schools was equally simple. In most munici- 
palities, there was no distinct understanding of 
education as a state function; the schools were 
practically a part of the municipal government. 
In many cities, the aldermen or the mayors ap- 
pointed the school directors; the city councils 
passed on the appropriations and the rather 
simple estimates of expenditures which passed 
as budgets; new school buildings were munici- 
pal rather than school-district projects. It 
should not be concluded that the conduct of the 
schools was generally bad — it was quite gen- 
erally better than the municipal administration 
of its day. School-board members then as now 
included some of the best men and citizens. 
There was a distinct feeling in many communi- 
ties that the schools should be protected from 
political evils and spoils. The germ from which 
developed the present happy situation of the 
school administration in most cities, was then 
already alive. 
Two Lines of Improvement 


In tracing the improvement of city-school 
administration during the past 40 years, it is 
possible to distinguish two general lines of ad- 
vance. First, there has been a gradual but cer- 
tain divorce of the schools from the municipal- 
ity. The struggle has been entirely in the direc- 
tion of independence of the schools from inter- 
ference with financial matters and internal con- 
trol. It has been largely a matter of simply 
recognizing the schools as an agency of the 
state, and of setting up the educational welfare 
of the children as the controlling factor of ad- 
ministrative policy. 

Parallel with the growing independence of the 
school boards there has come an internal trans- 
formation in the school administration —a 
change in some of the functions of the board 
and of its executives. It was in the nineties that 
those who recognized that the business and pro- 
fessional functions of a school system were in a 
state of chaos, began to seek the remedy. Clear- 
ly, there must be some sort of division between 
the two. At least the meddling of the lay fac- 
tors in matters that were wholly professional 
was illogical. 

The member of a school board, be he mer- 
chant or manufacturer, lawyer or physician, en- 
gineer or mechanic, is not competent to judge 
the professional fitness of the teacher. Nor is he 
best suited to judge the merits of a textbook, or 
the contents of a curriculum. 

The erroneous approach to the scope and 
function of a school-board member was a nat- 
ural remainder of pioneer conditions and had 
its basis in the notion that the school board 
must primarily observe the rule of democracy. 
It resented the idea of delegating authority. If 
the board represented the people in the man- 
agement of the schools, it must manage them 
and allow no mere schoolmaster to interfere 
with that task. The school board was either a 
man or a mouse. 


Some Early Debates 


The writer recalls some of the debates of that 
day. At state gatherings of board-of-education 
members, the prerogatives of these bodies in 
matters of a professional nature were vigorously 
defended. If the school board is responsible to 
the public for the efficiency of the schools, it 
must have a direct hand in the selection of 
teachers, the adoption of textbooks, and the 
formation of a course of study. A school board 
is primarily chosen to run the schools, and it 
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must run them. 

But, the fallacy of this conception also be- 
came apparent. The outstanding educators of 
40 years ago began to argue against this mode 
of school-administrative procedure. Such men 
as William T. Harris, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
F. Louis Soldan, Albert G. Lane, Henry Sabin, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, O. T. Corson, A. B. 
Poland, Irwin Shepard, James M. Greenwood, 
John W. Cook, and others, argued for reform. 

The desired change did not come readily. The 
school superintendent, who insisted upon a new 
order of things, was bound to encounter trouble. 
The school-board member was not inclined to 
surrender his prerogatives. Besides, there was no 
law or rule which compelled him to do so. The 
superintendent owed his appointment to the 
school board and, therefore, could not compel 
that body to confer greater authority upon him. 

After all, the battle must be won by the use 
of correct principles and the application of ex- 
perience, rather than compulsion. And here the 
rift in the sky came through the business men 
identified with boards of education. They found 
in the corporations in which they were inter- 
ested that the board of directors necessarily 
delegated authority to managers and superin- 
tendents. Such officials were clothed with a rea- 
sonable amount of authority and then held 
strictly responsible for results. 

Here and there the individual board member 
awakened to the conviction that he possessed 
no particular training to decide on matters of a 
purely educational character. He believed that, 
if he gave time, thought, and effort to the ad- 
ministrative duties involving policies, and to 
legislative and judicial action, he complied with 
all the duties that could be exacted of him. 

Besides, he found in time that he did not 
want to be harassed by applicants for teaching 
positions, or solicited by salesmen in the mat- 
ter of supply purchases and textbook adoptions, 
or worried by disciplinary squabbles over pupils 
between parents and teachers. While he wanted 
to be informed fully about the progress made in 
the schools, he did not want to be harassed with 
details that did not strictly come within his 
province. 


Reconstruction of School Administration 


The board of education of 40 years ago, and 
for many years thereafter, was a cumbersome 
affair. There was, as a rule, an unnecessarily 
large membership. The larger and medium-sized 
cities had a membership that ran all the way 
from 20 to 50 members. We recall a Pennsyl- 
vania city of 50,000 population whose school 
board numbered over 60 members. 

The wisdom of reducing the number of board 
members gradually came into recognition. The 
larger communities held to the appointive sys- 
tem, while the smaller adhered to the elective. 
Ward and district representation gave way to 
representation at large. The board member 
thereby learned to serve the entire community 
as one unit, rather than to champion a given 
neighborhood or a ward, to the detriment of the 
whole. Many of the evils, such as the location 
of buildings, and the unequal distribution of the 
school service, were thus obviated. 


Nonpartisan Elections 


The tenure of school-board members, too. 
has undergone some modification. Short terms 
rather than long terms were the order of a for- 
mer day. The fact that a citizen must serve a 
year or two before he has familiarized himself 
with the school system and the duties of his 
office, gradually became apparent. The tenure, 
or rather. the time for which the member was 
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appointed or elected, was also so arranged that 
the expirations would not all culminate at any 
one time. 

Elections at times other than state or munici- 
pal elections when partisanship feeling ran high, 
were gradually found to permit the election of 
men and women on the basis of personal merit 
and interest in education. The expediency of 
the holdover members, from an old to a new 
administration, was observed. 

Thus, the process of clarification has contin- 
ued, until today there is a common understand- 
ing as to the scope and function of the board 
of education, the prerogatives of the school 
superintendent, and the relations that must 
govern the several factors of a school system. 
The advance thus made eliminates much of the 
friction and contention of a former day, makes 
for greater harmony and expedition in the school 
service, and finally for greater all-round effi- 
ciency in guiding the administrative labors, and 
in raising the standards of the schools. 


Democracy Has Not Suffered 


Nor, has the principle of democracy or true 
representative government suffered in the proc- 
ess. With the growing recognition of the super- 
intendent as the chief executive of the school 
system, it is always the board of education 
which has the approval or veto of every impor- 
tant act, which ultimately and in a very per- 
sonal way, is responsible for educational poli- 
cies and for the fundamental philosophy of the 
education offered. It is the board which holds 
the purse strings and is responsible to the com- 
munity and the state. 

That the administrative machinery is suscep- 
tible to further improvements and refinements, 
to the end that the school system as a whole 
may reach still higher levels of service, must 
readily be admitted. It is true, nevertheless, that 
tremendous strides have been made during the 
past 40 years, and that the administration of 
the nation’s schools have never been upon a 
sounder or firmer basis. 

The men and women who serve on the 
board of education today are, in the main, a 
reflex of the best type of American citizenship. 
They not only manifest an appreciation of the 
mission of the school, but they also possess a 
grasp of the relationship they bear to the sacred 
duty intrusted to them. The same enterprise, 
energy, and constructive ability which goes into 
the nation’s commerce, industry, and finance, 
also goes into the administration of its system 
of popular education. 

The efficiency which characterizes the mod- 
ern board of education finds its best expression 
in the judicious disposition of school business 
and finance, in the raising of the professional 
standards of service, in the growth and enrich- 
ment of educational ideals, in the adaptation of 
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teaching methods, and instructional materials to 
these ideals, and in the sane and sensible poli- 
cies which govern the average unit of school 
government. 

It is finally the responsibility of school boards 
that the progress of the past 40 years shall be 
only a shadow of the growing efficiency of edu- 
cation in the years to come. The basic philoso- 
phy of our school system has not changed ma- 
terially even though the curriculum has been 
enormously broadened and enriched. Vocational 
education, the coming of the junior high school, 
the broadened scope of the senior high school, 
the introduction of the junior college as a part 
of the common-school system, represents ideas 
and ideals not thought of or not clearly seen 40 
years ago. In materials and methods of instruc- 
tion, the vast contributions of educational phi- 
losophers and research specialists have caused 
revolution after revolution in the practical con- 
tent of the instructional material, in its form 
and method of presentation. The school is more 
than ever child centered, more than ever pro- 
gressive in a broad way, more than ever recep- 
tive to new ideas. With all our progress there is 
still room for improvement, still a fundamental 
need to achieve the original purpose of the 
founders of the Republic so that “knowledge, 
religion, and morality” may be part of the herit- 
age of every child. To realize this in the future 
will be the duty of the school boards. 


RADIO EDUCATION 


E. D. Jarvis, Fort Recovery, Ohio 
1V—Preliminary Preparation for the Broadcast 


A. Preliminary Planning 


It is assumed that we now have the ideal 
situation of a school equipped for the reception 
of radio lessons, the desired type of program 
available on a regular schedule and coming from 
a station easily received, and that the commun- 
ity in which the school is located ‘is receptive 
to the idea of using radio broadcasts in the 
school. There now remains a problem of very 
great importance to be solved. The administra- 
tive head of the school must prepare his teach- 
ers for the use of this tool. 


1. Campaign of Teacher Preparation 

While we are justified in believing that a 
majority of teachers have come to respect the 
radio as an integral part of educational method, 
there are many who are not convinced of its 





value. Certainly there are large numbers who 
are not able to use the radio lesson wisely. It 
becomes necessary for the teachers, then, to be 
instructed in the use of the radio lesson and 
also for considerable numbers to be convinced 
of its value as a device. 

One of the factors determining the success of 
the use of the radio is the attitude adopted by 
the administrator himself. In the average school 
system there is an undercurrent of understand- 
ing between the principal or superintendent and 
his teachers. We may naturally expect the ad- 
ministrator’s attitudes to be reflected, to a cer- 
tain extent, in the teachers. The administrator 
who believes in using only the essay type of 
examination, militaristic discipline, corporal 
punishment, and older methods, will usually 
have a corps of teachers of the same mind. 
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So it becomes necessary, first of all, that the 
administrator be enthusiastic in his endorsement 
of the use of the radio lessons. It is not sufficient 
that he consider them in the form of an experi- 
ment and open up his school to their use on a 
temporary basis. It is true that he should be 
open-minded and deliberative in this, as in all 
other problems with which he is confronted. 
Should the radio prove ineffective after a care- 
ful trial over a period of time, then it becomes 
his professional duty to discard it. However, 
his attitude must be one of expected success — 
his enthusiasm, vital and far-reaching. A freight 
engine, in starting its long train of cars, makes 


the first attempt an energetic one — it seems — 


that the first car’s coupling must be broken with 
the force of the motion, but if you were at the 
extreme opposite end, it is quite possible that 
the caboose was not jerked at all. The first 
force was used up in overcoming inertia. Nor 
does the engineer stop his engine after the cars 
have begun to move, but taking advantage of 
this motion, opens the throttle wider and wider 
until the whole train is moving along smoothly 
and rapidly toward its next station. Just so the 
administrator’s initial attempt must be strong. 
He must overcome that most senile of all brakes 
upon progress — inertia. Once this inertia has 
been overcome, however, he cannot expect to 
close the throttle of his energy and begin on 
some other project. It will take his continued 
guidance and everpresent enthusiasm to keep 
this work progressing. 

The administrator should acquaint himself 
thoroughly with the objectives of this type of 
instruction and especially those objectives which 
apply to his own school situation. He should 
know what local uses he expects to make of the 
equipment other than the use of receiving the 
regularly broadcast lessons. He should be pre- 
pared to meet objections from a professional 
viewpoint, likely to arise from teachers or pub- 
lic. His plans should be well laid before the mat- 
ter is broached to the faculty. He must be pre- 
pared to say who may listen most effectively — 
which programs will serve the local needs in the 
largest way, how the programs should be re- 
ceived and used, and what general plan is to be 
followed in scheduling the broadcasting. All of 
these plans will be laid, but the wise administra- 
tor will guide his teachers in the selection of 
plans, rather than superimposing the plans upon 
the teachers. 

The next problem to be confronted is: How 
shall the administrator tackle the task of edu- 
cating his faculty in the proper use of the radio 
lesson? 

Probably the first step, by way of introduc- 
tion, will be a meeting of the teachers to hear 
typical broadcast lessons. This should be a 
meeting of all teachers if possible. An attempt 
should be made to secure some time when the 
pupils are dismissed and teachers are free at 
the scheduled time of the broadcasts. If this 
cannot be done, then plan for each teacher, in 
some way, to hear a broadcast in his or her 
particular subject. This should be for the pur- 
pose of showing the teachers, who have never 
used or perhaps never heard a radio lesson, just 
what they are like. 

After this has been done, the administrator 
should plan a series of three meetings or more 
to be held within a month’s time. These meet- 
ings may well cover four topics: first, the pur- 
poses of the radio lessons; second, preparations 
for radio lessons; third, the use of radio lessons: 
and fourth, what to do after the broadcast. It 
may be wise to assign the topics for discussion 
in these meetings to teachers who have shown 
efficiency and ingenuity in other ways, such as 
work toward project methods, etc. It will be 
this type of teacher, always on the lookout for 
methods of making the instruction more valu- 
able and far-reaching, who will have the best 
success with the radio. In these meetings time 
should be left for discussion, for it will be from 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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Forty Years of School Administration 
\ ITH this number of THr AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL the 
publication enters upon the fortieth year of its existence. The 
founder of the publication is afforded the privilege to write this editorial 
and to contribute something to the columns of this number. 

In reaching this anniversary there is, of course, the tendency to look 
back over the lapse of time and form some estimate of the service that 
has been rendered. That the JouRNAL has been a factor in the school- 
administrative service of the nation must be conceded. That it has 
reached a place in the hearts and minds of the great school public 
has been asserted. These things may be said without exceeding the 
bounds of becoming modesty. 

In noting the fortieth anniversary of a publication we do not aim to 
exalt either person or enterprise, but rather to regard the occasion as 
a milestone in the annals of American school administration. It affords 
an opportunity to compare the present with the past and to weigh and 
measure some of the achievements that have been made. 

If it may be contended that the JouRNAL has made a contribution to 
the educational progress of its time, such contention must be proved by 
the educational literature of a modern day. This literature, particularly 
that dealing with the subject of school administration, is replete with 
the evidence of a service rendered. 

Various bibliographies note the contribution of many hundreds of 
studies on the government and management of schools. No agency or 
institution has produced and published more discussions and articles 
dealing with several phases of school-administrative effort than has the 
JOURNAL. 

The compensation which comes to the writer is not in the nature 
of any material success he may have achieved for himself and his asso- 
ciates, but rather in the consciousness that at least a sincere effort in the 
direction of service was made, and that the value of that service must 
be judged by others rather than himself. The fact that during the past 
forty years there has been a tremendous progress in the field of school 
administration and that we may have contributed our share, no matter 
how slight, is a source of satisfaction to us. 

It is in this sense, that we review our work for the past years. The 
ambition to serve which has guided the Bruce interests for these years 
will be continued in the future. If a measure of success has attended 
our efforts in the past, we also have the assurance that such efforts will 
enlist the good will and support of the school world in the future. At 
any rate, we rededicate our efforts and our ambitions to the great cause 
of education, to the end that it may enhance the power and happiness 
of the great Republic, and contribute to the true destiny of its citizens. 


Some Considerations in Superintendency 
Changes 


HERE is one phase in the matter of superintendency changes which 

has not had the attention it deserves. It deals with removals rather 
than selections. It is this: That a superintendent may be unsuited for 
one community and quite acceptable to another. He may be a failure in 
the one, and a success in the other. Such failure may not be due to any 
shortcomings on his part, but rather to a combination of unfortunate 
circumstances. Where these arise the superintendent becomes quite 
impossible and a change inevitable. 

We are agreed that a situation in which political considerations con- 
trol, and where professional merit is ignored, cannot be condemned too 
severely. We are not so certain, however, that any injustice done to a 
school superintendent in one community is properly understood in the 
other. An enforced retirement usually entails a loss of prestige. This 
ought not in every instance to be so. 
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The unpleasant experiences which the superintendent has encountered 
in one community — let us call them lessons — may prove profitable 
in the next. Local situations vary just as the temperament of men and 
communities vary. The summary removal of William McAndrew of 
Chicago, of E. U. Graff in Indianapolis, and more recently of Homer 
P. Shepherd of Knoxville, from their school superintendency posts in 
nowise argues that they cannot serve with distinction elsewhere. While 
there may be foul weather in one town, there may be a fair sky in the 
other. 

In most instances where changes are made it happens that the initia- 
tive is taken by the superintendent and not by the board of education. 
The superintendent may resign in order to accept a more promising post 
of duty elsewhere. In such instances there are no embarrassments except 
the regrets entertained by the local school constituency. 

The real embarrassment arises when a superintendent is forced out 
of his position. The considerate board of education may have some 
regard for the professional future of the superintendent by granting 
ample time in which to submit his resignation. There are boards of 
education, however, that go at things more directly by simply an- 
nouncing that the contract which expires on a given date will not be 
renewed. 

To condemn this method wherever it is employed, without knowing 
the history of things, as well as the inside story, would be going too far. 
But the fact that peremptory changes are effected without bringing the 
true inside story to the surface leads to surmises and suspicions. And 
yet such action may be engaged in good faith. Somebody wants to avoid 
harmful publicity, or an embarrassing aftermath. Somebody is avoiding 
the truth. Intrigue, employed for political or personal reasons, may be 
at the bottom of things. The victim may know all about it. Others may 
know. And yet who cares to make a bad situation worse? Public hear- 
ings, trials, and press publicity only intensify the irritation. In the end 
little or nothing is gained. The more graceful the retirement of the 
victim the better for his professional future. 

The real point to be observed here is that the school superintendent 
who has been crowded out of one school system through a combination 
of misconceptions and misunderstandings should not be regarded as an 
ineligible candidate for another opening. A superintendent may lose his 
position without having lost his professional efficiency. The temporary 
loss of prestige should not be marked up against him. 


Interference with the School-Administrative 


Service 


HE relations between the boards of education and the city councils 
aa matters of school finance have in recent years reached adjustment 
and understandings which make for equity and fairness. Where a city 
council, voting on school budgets, has attempted to dictate how the 
funds shall be expended, the courts have taken the opposite viewpoint. 
A city council may determine how much money s/all be expended for 
school purposes, but it is entirely within the province of the board of edu- 
cation to determine how the money /s to be expended. 

There are, however, some antiquated notions and usages which obtain 
in some states and which hinder rather than promote the school-admin- 
istrative service of some of the larger cities. In some of the New Eng- 
land states, for instance, the local mayor is by virtue of his office an 
ex officio member of the board of education. 

Ordinarily, it would seem to be of some advantage in having the 
chief executive of the city service as a connecting link between the 
municipality and the local school system. But, somehow the arrangement 
does not work out, either in the interest of the school system or the 
community as a whole. The city mayor, as a rule, is a political factor 
who watches the trend of public opinion and who spreads his political 
sails to catch the popular winds. 

Every little while there is an eruption in one of these cities where the 
board of education is afflicted with a mayoralty appendage. Recently 
the mayor of Waltham, Massachusetts, staged a sensational row. Some 
minor shortcomings which occur in every school system in the land were 
dignified by him into formal charges which he filed with the board of 
education calling for a public investigation. 

The board of education, blessed with a sense of proportion and fit- 
ness, as well as a sense of humor, threw the charges into the waste 
basket. All the trouble was caused over a statement made by a school 
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principal that, at the opening of the schools last autumn, the supply 
of school materials and paraphernalia was not ample enough. But the 
mayor had given his charges a sensational setting, with the result that 
columns of newspaper ink was wasted and an unnecessary hubbub was 
raised. It proved a tempest in a teakettle. 

A more humiliating situation, however, is encountered in Washington, 
D. C., where the board of education of the Capital city must abide by 
the dictates of the members of the National Congress. Periodically the 
members of the district committee, or a subcommittee thereof, get 
on a rampage and want to know why things are as they are. A Congress- 
man from Nebraska and another from Mississippi, and still another 
from Illinois, know exactly what is the matter with the schools of the 
District of Columbia. They have given ear to some of the local school 
teachers regarding the making out of reports and consequently are 
well informed. Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools, and 
President Charles F. Carusi, of the board of education, are called on the 
carpet and catechized like schoolboys. Note this extract from the 
hearing: ' 

Congressman: I wonder if we could cut out a few reports. 

Superintendent Ballou: [Would abide by the decision of any person competent 
to judge the worth of reports required of teachers. 

Congressman: Then you eliminate this committee. 

Superintendent Ballou: If this committee will take the time — 

Another Congressman: Then you also eliminate the teachers who make reports. 

Superintendent Ballou: Yes, sir! 

Congressman: Then it gets to the point where you and your staff are the only 
ones competent to judge! 

Another Congressman: To boil down what you really believe, it is that the 
function of Congress is to make the appropriations and to have nothing whatever 
to do* with laying down the policy for the administration of the appropriation. 

In brief, the members of Congress hold to the doctrine that school 


support implies school control. City councils have long ago surrendered 
that doctrine. They are fully conscious of the fact that the superinten- 
dent of schools knows more about running the schools than do the 
local aldermen. 

But, the National Congress is a law unto itself. The Congressmen 
from Nebraska, Mississippi, and Illinois can tell even so distinguished 
an educator as Dr. Frank W. Ballou where to get off at when it comes 
to running the schools of the Capital city. 

It is indeed humiliating for an American citizenship to note that the 
fundamentals of school administration, now universally recognized in the 
nation’s leading cities, are so grossly misunderstood at the seat of the 
national government. True, Congress makes appropriations for the 
maintenance of Washington’s schools, but it does not follow that a 
Congressional committee knows how the schools should be managed. 
With an acknowledged educational expert of the Dr. Ballou type at the 
head of the school system, and with a board of education made up 
of high-minded citizens, comes also the assurance that the schools of 
Washington are in excellent hands. It does not follow that, if Congress 
appropriates the money for the schools, it is also competent to run 
them. Let Congress tend to its own knitting, and let those professionally 
trained run the schools. 


The Waste in School Architecture 
HERE was a time in the history of American school architecture 
‘tee the operation of a school was fitted into the housing provided, 
rather than to fit the housing to the operation of the school. The archi- 
tect secured his contract by presenting a highly colored perspective, 
rather than a series of well-devised floor plans. 

The result was that clumsy turrets and towers, high roofs, and bulg- 
ing bay windows — anything to attract the human eye — was advanced 
as a selling argument for a set of schoolhouse plans. The towers and 
roofs in time proved expensive from a repair point of view, and the 
bay windows proved a superfluous innovation. That type of archi- 
tecture proved expensive and wasteful both in point of construction and 
building maintenance. 

Well, that day has gone by. The planning of a schoolhouse no longer 
has its beginning with the architect. It begins with those who operate 
the plant. The educational specialist who understands exactly what the 
school expects to do, also knows the kind of structure that is required. 
He approaches the subject from the inner housekeeping side, and rears 
the housing around the activities of teacher and pupil. 

While the achievements in the field of American school architecture 
are splendid, and have in nowise been duplicated anywhere else in 
the world, it would be folly to claim that perfection had been reached. 
The schoolhouse of the future will note departures from certain stand- 
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ards and come closer toward enabling the school to carry out its func- 
tion more expeditiously and efficiently. 

Some of the surveys conducted by specialists in recent years bring to 
the surface the fact that the size of structures and their location has not 
always been wisely determined. In growing communities the location of 
a new school structure involves considerations which extend into the 
future. The area and direction of growth of the school population, as 
well as the ratio and momentum of growth, become factors that must 
be dealt with. ™ » 

Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, the eminent schoolhouse expert, recently pointed 
out that the future will demand a type of school buildings different 
from those of the past, and that standardization in the main is a mistake. 
The many considerations which are involved*in the kind of schools to 
be conducted, environment, location, population, trend, and the like 
necessarily exclude the dress-pattern type of school plans. 

Dr. Engelhardt also calls attention to the fact that the problem 
of city planning interlocks with public schools on three major points. 
“First, city plans must be considered by school officials to prevent de- 
structive loss from the selection of inadequate school sites; second, 
recreational problems are so interrelated with educational programs that 
for both adults and children school officials must codperate with the 
planning commission and, third, the schools must share in the education 
of the public to the appreciation of the significance of a well-developed 
city plan.” 


The Board of Education as a Target 


. community has its coterie of men and women who know 
exactly how public affairs should be conducted, and who do not 
hesitate to express themselves promiscuously and vociferously. The local 
board of education does not escape these talkative busybodies. The 
criticisms range all the way from the whisperings of a backyard confab 
to the open flare of a sensational newspaper story. 

The average board of education, exposed to unfriendly gossips, usually 
travels along complacently placing a proper estimate upon all that is 
said. The tendency to give courteous heed to gossips and attacks usually 
lead to controversy. Where it is ignored criticism usually fades into 
thin air. 

Occasionally school officials are driven to the point where patience 
and courtesy no longer serve their purpose. Gilbert Brach, chairman 
of the finance committee of the board of education of Racine, Wis., in 
an outburst of impatience gave voice to the following: 

“The school board is no longer going to be the political football for 
men who, to further their own interests, delight in maligning and slan- 
dering honest endeavor. The board shall resent it militantly, and let the 
question that arises stand or fall before the public upon its merits. The 
board wishes to serve notice upon its cynical critics that from now on 
it shall not lend an ear to criticism unless it is constructive.” 

Such an outburst of righteous indignation, uttered under circum- 
stances and at a time when things become unbearable, has its calming 
and beneficent influences. The man who is challenged to come forward 
with something that is constructive, sound, and reasonable, frequently 
goes into hiding. 

In mentioning some of the irritating circumstances which arise in the 
field of school administration it is gratifying, on the other hand, to note 
that occasionally someone expresses appreciation. The editor of the 
Press, Elmhurst, Ill., for instance, recently rose and put a damper on 
unreasonable criticism in the following pacifying language: 

“School-board members are folks who serve their community with 
full recognition of the duties of citizenship, but who too often receive 
not a word of thanks for their efforts. Month after month they have 
their routine business sessions and conduct the manifold problems of 
administering the affairs of running an educational system, providing 
adequate building space, getting bills paid within discount periods, and 
settling countless problems that always arise. Their’s is the responsibil- 
ity for the education of our children. When school systems are well 
organized, function smoothly, and serve their purpose well, members 
of the board are entitled to their just share of the credit.” 

The real troublemaker is he who prefers to rush into print with his 
grievances instead of bringing them to the proper authorities in an 
orderly manner. A progressive board of education invites rather than 
rejects friendly, helpful, and constructive criticism. 
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Bond Interest Rates Trend Lower' 
Harold F. Clark, Ph. D., New York 


Bond interest rates have again started downward 
and barring some unfortunate developments in the 
general financial situation the trend should be to- 
ward still lower prices. In the comments on bond 
prices last month, reference was made to the panic 
situation that developed around the middle of De- 
cember. By an unusual combination of circum- 
stances a somewhat similar situation developed 
during the last week in January. Bond interest 
rates had been steadily falling throughout the 
month of January and gave every promise of reach- 
ing very satisfactory levels. 


worst of the situation seemed to be over. The 
general opinion seemed to be that some settlement 
fair to the soldiers and not too disturbing to the 
bond market could be reached. We have no desire 
to intimate that the large bond issue should not 
have been passed. Our entire purpose is to call 
attention to the extreme suddenness with which 
factors modify the success of a school-bond sale. A 
school board may have all of its plans adjusted and 
the sale set for a time that seems to be very ad- 
vantageous when suddenly a new factor will appear 
upon the situation. Any school board that is in- 
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ALL SCHOOL BONDS SOLD 


4.32 


DURING THE MONTH 


All at once discussion arose in Congress regard- 
ing a very large bond issue to pay off the soldiers’ 
bonus. The prospect of the bond market having 
to absorb between three and four billion dollars 
in bonds immediately led to a drastic fall in bond 
prices. When we realize the bond issue under dis- 
cussion was larger than the entire amount of school 
bonds outstanding in the entire United States, we 
can readily realize what could happen to the bond 
market. To add to the confusion, various rumors 
were circulating regarding the rate of interest the 
government would pay on the new bond issue. If 
the new issue was to carry a rate of 44 per cent 
or 4% per cent all government bonds outstanding 
would, of course, have to decline in value until 
they reach this yield. In the process of this de- 
cline all other bonds would be carried down. 








TABLE Il. Amount and Yield of Bond Issues 

1. School bonds during the month! of December. .$ 8,241,000 
2. All municipal securities sold during the year 

CO IED. bo sac b tbr Scar der ceCeae sr resaeeeee 49,125,006 
3. All school bonds outstanding (estimated)...... 3,262,000,000 
4. Average yield of all school bonds outstanding 

CEG oink cactnses cs sctteratssieeesss 4.63% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large cities....... 4.21% 
6. Yield of United States long-term bonds........ 3.15% 


(Quotation the middle of February) 


1The monthly total of school bonds does not include all the 
bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty of obtaining the 
yield on some of the issues. 








The situation during the last week in January 
was anything but satisfactory from the standpoint 
of the immediate future of bond prices. Any school 
district that had been contemplating selling bonds 
the first of February would have been in an un- 
enviable situation unless they could immediately 
postpone the sale. By the second week in February 
the wildest of the rumors had passed away and 
the bond market was beginning to take on some 
order again. Prices were rapidly rising and the 





TABLE III. Bond Sales and Rates! 
All — 

F School Municipal an 

rr ‘ Private Year Municipal 
1929 230* 1,432* 10,194* 1929 4.67* 
1928 218 1,414 8.050 1928 4.45 

1927 266 1,509 7,776 1927 4.49 

1926 260 1,365 6,344 1926 4.61 

1925 323 1,399 6,223 1925 4.58 

1924 288 1,398 5,593 1924 4.26 

1923 206 1,063 4,303 1923 4.76 

1922 237 1,101 4.313 1922 4.81 

1921 215 1,208 3,576 1921 5.18 

1920 130 683 3.634 1920 wae 

1919 103 691 3,588 1919 5.04 
1918 41 296 14,368 1918 4.90 
1917 60 451 9.984 1917 4.58 

1916 70 457 5,032 1916 4.18 
1915 81 498 5.275 1915 4.58 

1914 42 320 2,400 1914 4.38 


~ IBy special permission based upon sales reported by the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. 
*Not final. 


1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 


terested in getting the maximum for the public's 
money, will be wide-awake to every development 
that occurs in the bond market whether it can be 
foreseen or whether it arises without warning. Ii 
it is at all possible, provision should be inserted in 
announcements of sale that the entire issue may 
be postponed under certain circumstances. Cer- 
tainly any school board would have been thorough- 
ly justified in postponing a bond issue during the 
last few days of January or the first few days of 
February. In fact, any issue that was not so post- 
poned was deliberately wasting the public’s money. 
Even with the unsettled condition that developed 
in the bond market toward the last of the month 
the average interest rate on all school bonds sold 
during the month of January was somewhat less 
than in December. The average rate of interest on 
all school bonds sold during the month of January 
was 4.32 per cent. This compares with the rate of 
4.40 per cent during the month of December. This 
represents a drop of eight hundredths of 1 per 
cent during the month of January. That interest 
rate is back almost to the lowest level of recent 
months. lf it had not been for the disturbance to- 
ward the end of January, it is quite safe to say 
that bond prices would have established a new low 
record in interest rate for the current decline. 


TABLE IV. Average Yield of Long-Term Federal 
Government Bonds! 

Month Rate Year Rate % 
1931 1928 3.437 
Feb. ae 1927 3.464 
Jan. Son” 1926 3.544 
1930 1925 3.797 
Dec. 3.34 1924 4.010 
Nov. 3.32 1923 4.298 
Oct. 3.34 1922 4.301 
Sept. gat 

Aug. 3.38 

July 3.37 

Tune 3.37 

May 3.41 

April 3.46 

March 3.40 


1Taken from Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
*Not final. 





The phenomenally low interest rates on money 
in general should sooner or later affect interest 
rates on bonds. Interest rates on bankers’ accept- 
ances have been quoted around 1% per cent for 
short maturities. Day after day, money has been 
available at 1 per cent on so-called outside stock- 
exchange collateral loans. Short-term government 
notes are selling to yield around 1% per cent to 
1%, per cent. With interest rates on long-term 
bonds 4, 4%, and 5 per cent, the difference be- 
tween long- and short-term issues is too great. 
Sooner or later the long-term issues will be forced 
to lower interest rates. One of the best authorities 
in New York commenting on this situation says: 
“The indicated spread of nearly 3 per cent between 
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short- and long-term interest rates is the widest in 
many years, and under normal conditions must 
eventually lead to an overflow of short-term funds 
into the bond market.” All things considered, I 
think it is quite safe to say that the immediate 
future of bond prices is very hopeful. The prob- 
abilities are that school bonds can be sold on 
slightly declining interest rates frequently during 
the next several months. 





TABLE V. Security Prices and Yields! 
Average Price of | Average Price Average Yield of 
404 Stocks of 60 
Date (1926 Average = 100) 60 Bonds High-Grade Bonds 
1931 
Feb. 334.7" 99.8 4.42 
Jan. Vid.a" 99.6 4.43 
1930 
Dec. 109.4 97.8 4.55 
Nov. 116.7 99.1 4.46 
Oct. 127.6 100.0 4.41 
Sept. 148.8 100.0 4.41 
Aug. 147.6 99.6 4.43 
July 149.3 98.7 4.49 
June 152.8 98.2 4.53 
May 170.5 97.9 4.54 
April 181.0 97.9 4.54 
March 172.4 97.8 4.55 
1As reported by Standard Statistics Company, Inc. Used by 


special permission. 
*Not final. 





The month of January provided some rather un- 
usual school-bond sales. There was quite a large 
number of issues selling for a net interest base of 
less than 4 per cent. One of the low issues for the 
month sold for the net interest base of 3.68 per 
cent. As we have suggested several times in the 
past few months, when the first issues begin to 
sell under 314 per cent, school-bond interest rates 
may be considered really low. This one issue was 
approaching close to that level. At the other side 
of the scale we have a surprising number of issues 
that were sold for more than 5 per cent and more 
than one sold at the net interest rate of 6 per cent. 








TABLE VI. Revised Index Number of Wholesale Price 
(United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1926 = 100) 

All com- Building All com- Building 

Month modities Materials Year modities Material 

1931 1928 97.7 93.7 

Feb. 771° 83.7* 1927 95.4 93.3 

Jan. 77. 6” 83.9* 1926 100.0 100.0 

1930 1925 103.5 101.7 

Dec. 78.4 84.4 1924 98.1 102.3 

Nov. 80.4 85.6 1923 100.6 108.7 
Oct. 82.6 85.8 
Sept. 84.2 86.4 
Aug. 84.0 87.4 
Tuly 84.0 88.9 
June 86.8 90.0 
May 89.1 92.9 
April 90.7 94.7 
Me arch 90.8 95.4 

“*Not final. 
Table IV continues to show ‘relativ ely little 


change in the price of long-term treasury bonds. 

Table V shows some slight increase in the aver- 
age price of stocks from the December level. This 
increase was accompanied, however, by a continued 
decline in the amount of borrowed money for 
stocks. For this reason it is of no particular signifi- 
cance for bond prices. 

Table VI provides, perhaps, the most discourag- 
ing part of our entire situation. There seems to be 
no evidence that the price of commodities has 
stabilized. The price of building materials con- 
tinues to fall. This, of course, provides more 
favorable opportunities for building. 





FINANCE AND TAXATION 


The increase of the bonded debt of the school 
system of. Cleveland, Ohio, is tabulated as follows: 


Year Bonded Debt Per Pupil Per Capita 
BPs $ 3,091,350 $ 46.33 $ 5.46 
1920 12,432,000 113.26 15.41 
| 29,198,000 201.79 31.89 


In the past six years the board of education has 
spent $16.384,773 on new buildings and additions 
to old buildings. Fourteen new buildings were com- 
pleted at a cost of $9.545.928, five additions were 
made at a cost of $2,067.845, and four new build- 
ings are under construction at a cost of $4,046,- 
000. Additions to be made in the rest of the year 
will total $725,000 for four buildings. 

4 Cheyenne, Wyo. The school board has re- 
cently refunded $340,000 worth of high-school 
bonds, issued in 1921, and optional in June, 1931. 
The bonds were purchased by local bankers and 
were resold to the state. Under the new plan, the 
bonds are paid off serially with the final payment 
in 1945, thus effecting a saving of $6,375 to the 
district during the first year, and with correspond- 
ing lesser amounts each year until the bonds are 
finally retired. 
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-..- anew note 
In music teaching 
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Mia your students familiar with great music by bringing world-famous orchestras and soloists 


right into class. The Western Electric Music Reproduction System does this, and delivers music in 


my rich tones to whatever rooms you want... Plays standard records. Amplifies to exactly the proper 


I 


. 





Western Electric | 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 





GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. eee 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send us illustrated book- 
let of the Music Reproduction System. 


NAME 
ADDREss 


CITY STATE 


degree. Reproduction is of highest quality—in line with standards Bell Telephone makers insist upon. 
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The Office and Activities of the Secondary- 
School Principal 


The Pasadena, California, school system has 
recently redefined the functions of the various 
executive and supervisory officials of the school 
system. The duties of the superintendent of 
schools are very clearly outlined in the rules of 
the board of education, and it was believed de- 
sirable that a similar specific statement of the 
activities and duties of the high-school princi- 
pals, of the grade-school principals, and of 
other school officials should be available. 

To make the accepted practice reflect the 
best opinion and experience of the teaching staff 
as well as the administrative group, special 
committees, consisting of two teachers, two 
assistant principals, an assistant superintend- 
ent, and a supervisor were appointed. In each 
case the members were chosen from the schools 
under consideration and were asked to obtain 
the opinions of teachers, etc., in these schools. 
The following is the statement prepared by the 
committee concerning the secondary and ele- 
mentary-school principals: 


Office and Activities of the Secondary- 
School Principal 


The office of the principal of the secondary 
schools exists to afford the teachers and children 
direction necessary to carry forward the general 
school program within the individual high school, 
and to represent the superintendent in an appropri- 
ate manner to the particular school community 
wherein the principal presides. 


I. Functions of the Office of the Secondary- 
School Principal 


A. Administrative Responsibilities 
1. The principal is the superintendent’s represen- 
tative within the local school and is charged with 


the responsibility of carrying out the general poli- 
cies of the administration as approved by the super- 
intendent and the board of education. 

2. The principal is held responsible for the or- 
ganization and administration of the local school. 

3. He shall see that all health rules. regulations, 
and laws are strictly enforced. 

4. He shall facilitate the work of the special su- 
pervisors and directors by rendering every admin- 
istrative aid possible. 

5. He shall maintain office hours for conferences 
with teachers, patrons, and students. 

6. He shall require such assistance and codpera- 
tion from other employees within his school as 
may be necessary in the interests of efficient ad- 
ministration. 

7. He shall be held responsible for a definite 
school policy and for a building program extending 
as far as practicable into the future. 

8. He shall maintain a proper esprit de corps 
and morale among the faculty and students. 

9. He shall maintain a plant and physical equip- 
ment adequate to the educational program of the 
school. 

10. He shall keep informed on the complete 
status of the school through personal inspection and 
reports of employees within the school. 

11. He shall entertain official visitors. 

12. He shall report to the superintendent on the 
efficiency of work done by all employees working 
under his supervision. 

13. He shall sign and be responsible for all offi- 
cial reports and forms going out from the school. 
B. Supervisory Responsibilities 

1. He shall by personal visitation keep in touch 
with the classroom activities and other regular 
activities of the school. 

2. Classroom visitations shall be followed by 
teacher conferences in which proper steps will be 
taken for the improvement of instruction. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, 





Alundum Stair and 
Floor Tile (Semi-vitreous) 


All units of Alundum Stair and Floor Tile 3” 
and larger (except white granite) are now treat- 
ed or coated on their top surface with a special 
preparation that effectively seals the pores, reducing to a 
minimum the penetration of cement grout and dirt but 
not affecting the tile’s non-slip properties. 


Tile contractors will find the treated product much easier 


to clean upon completion of a job and janitors will find 
it easier to keep clean. 


As the preparation is applied only to the top surface, the 
tile’s bonding ability is not lessened. When properly in- 
stalled, Alundum Tile nosings 

will not come loose. 


Led ee hO),! 


FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & Aggregates 


MASS. 


3. He shall report to the superintendent concern- 
ing the fitness and merit of teachers under his 
supervision. 

4. He shall take advantage of all opportunities 
for his professional growth in service and encour- 
age his teachers to do likewise. 

5. He shall be responsible for the assignment of 
a fair and reasonable teaching load for all teachers 
within his school. 

C. Responsibilities to the Students 

1. He shall see that the adopted courses of study 
are adhered to. 

2. He shall adjust the courses of study to the 
students in such a way as to provide for the maxi- 
mum growth and development of all students with- 
in his school. 

3. He shall exercise general supervision over the 
extracurricular activities of the school. 

D. Responsibilities to the Community 

1. He shall assume as one of his important func- 
tions that of interpreting to the people of his com- 
munity the meaning and significance of what the 
school is trying to do for the students and shall 
take such steps as are necessary to secure commun- 
ity support and codperation. 


II. The Relationship of the Secondary-School 
Principal to Other Agencies 
in the System 

A. To the Superintendent 

The secondary-school principal is the superin- 
tendent’s representative within his particular 
school. He is responsible directly to the superin- 
tendent’s office for carrying out the policies of the 
board of education and the superintendent. He 
shall make an annual report to the superintendent 
of schools and such supplementary reports as the 
superintendent may from time to time call for, 
setting forth the conditions within the school and 


including such other data as the superintendent of 
schools may request. 


B. To the Assistant Secondary-School Principals 
(Junior High Schools and John Muir Technical 
High School) 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Steeldeck Roofs, insulated to any degree and 
waterproofed, make schools warmer in winter, 


cooler in summer, and are fireproof. 





Steel Joist construction is light in weight, 
soundproof and fireproof. The open web 
permits pipes to pass in any direction. 





Soundproof partitions and firesafe, crack-free 
permanent walls and ceilings are obtained 
through the use of Truscon Metal Lath. 


TRUS CON 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Health and Safety 
in Modern Schools 








Ample daylighting and proper ventilation promote the health of 
school children. Truscon Windows for schools operate easily and 
are of finest quality. Types are available for every architectural 
requirement. 


Protection against the fire menace must be provided in modern 
schools. Fireproof construction is assured with Truscon Steel 
Building Products, which include steel joists and reinforced con- 
crete for floors, Steeldecks for roofs, metal lath for plastered 
walls and ceilings, metal door frame and trim for doors, and steel 
doors for furnace rooms, service entrances, etc. 


The high quality of Truscon Products insures permanence and 
satisfaction. Their many distinctive features result in better con- 
struction at economical cost. The complete Truscon line includes 
products to meet every building condition. 


Truscon Engineers will study your requirements and will make 
detailed recommendations without obligation. Write for catalogs 
and estimates. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 


PACIFIC COAST PLANT—LOS ANGELES 





Truscon Donovan Awning Type Steel Windows provide diffused 
sunlight without glare and natural ventilation without drafts. 
Shades on sash act as awnings. 





STEEL WINDOWS - STEEL DOORS- STEEL JOISTS- METAL LATHS-STEELDECK ROOFS-REINFORCING STEEL 
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NOW is the time to settle seating questions 


The seating question is too important to postpone. Upon it may depend a 
great deal of the pulling power of your athletic events. Write now for complete 
data on the most complete line of seating available—indoor and outdoor, per- 


manent and portable. 


Circle A Steel Grandstands are scientifically constructed to provide the 
maximum support, and resistance to sagging or swaying. They are thought- 


fully designed to provide maximum comfort for spectators. The portable type 


CIRCLE 


@) 
ST ermanent 


steel Grandstand can be set up for track, parades, etc.—and easily taken down 
and stored when desired. Write today for illustrations, facts, and list of well 
known users of Circle A Grandstands and Bleachers. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
613 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


Also manufacturers of : Circle A Portable Wood and Steel Bleachers, 
Folding Partitions, Rolling Partitions, School Wardrobes 


A STEEL GRANDSTANDS 


ta Sn 





(Continued from Page 68) 


The secondary-school principal may delegate to 
the assistant secondary-school principal such partic- 
ular functions as conditions within the respective 
schools require. He shall cooperate with the assist- 
ant secondary-school principal in the administra- 
tion of the school, and the assistant secondary- 
school principal will be the principal’s representa- 
tive during the latter’s absence from the plant. 

C. To the Deans (Junior College) 

The principal of the Pasadena Junior College 
shall cooperate with the deans in the administration 
of the Pasadena Junior College. He shall delegate 
to the deans such special functions as conditions 
within the junior college may require. The deans 
shall be codrdinate in rank and shall be responsible 
directly to the principal for the administration of 
the duties of their respective offices. 

D. To the Counselors (Junior High Schools and 
John Muir Technical High School) 

The secondary-school principal shall codperate 
with the counselors in administering the guidance 
program of the school. He shall delegate to the 
counselor such specific functions and responsibili- 
ties along this line as conditions within the respec- 
tive schools may require. 

E. To the Directors and Supervisors 

The secondary-school principal shall avail him- 
self of the expert services of the directors and su- 
pervisors of the system. It is his responsibility to 
make available to the department chairmen and to 
the teachers the counsel and supervision of these 
officers within their respective fields. 

F. To the Department Chairmen 

The department chairman is the principal’s rep- 
resentative within his particular field. The principal 
may delegate to the department chairman such 
specific responsibilities as the efficient administra- 
tion of the school may require. All responsibilities 
held by department chairmen are delegated by the 
principal. 

G. To the Teachers 

The secondary-school principal shall codperate 
with the teachers in providing the optimum condi- 
tions for the growth and development of the stu- 
dents. It is his responsibility to see that the teach- 
ers have adequate working conditions and equip- 


ment and access to the expert supervision and 
counsel of supervisors and directors within their 
respective fields. The secondary-school principal 
shall make available to the teachers adequate super- 
vision of the classroom procedures and shall follow 
up this supervision by conferences with the 
teachers. 
H. To the Students 
It is the duty of the secondary-school principal 
to make available to the students an educational 
experience which will provide for their maximum 
growth and development. He shall see to it that the 
advantages provided by law and by the action of 
the board of education are given to the students. 
Office and Activities of the Elementary- 
School Principal 
The office of the principal of the elementary 
school exists to afford the teachers and children di- 
rection necessary to carry forward the general 
school program within the individual elementary 
school, and to represent the superintendent in an 
appropriate manner to the particular community 
wherein the principal presides. 
I. The Functions of the Office of Elementary 
Principal 
A. The Principal is responsible for the detailed 
organization and the efficient administration of 
all school activities. 
1. He shall be responsible for the care of build- 
ings, equipment, and grounds. 
2. He shall be responsible for the keeping of 
records and the making of reports. 


ee ee ee eee eee ee ee 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The teachers of the United States have ab- 
sorbed more adult education during the last 
decade than has any other single class of per- 
sons. It would perhaps be safe to go farther 
and to venture the estimate that the teachers 
of this country are a majority of all the people 
who have continued their intellectual training 
beyond the period of adolescence. — Prof. 
Charles H. Judd. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 





3. He shall be responsible for the requisitioning 
and distributing of all needed school supplies and 
equipment. 

4. He shall carry out the rules of the board of 
education. 

5. He shall perform line responsibilities dele- 
gated by the superintendent or other ranking officer. 

6. He shall participate in the selection of his 
faculty. 

7. He shall assign the faculty and other per- 
sonnel. 

8. He shall recommend to the superintendent 
concerning matters which determine the legal 
status of teachers under his supervision. 

B. The principal is responsible for all learning 
activities within the school. This includes both 
curricular and extracurricular work. 

1. He functions in supervision by having: 

a) Knowledge of child growth — physical, 
mental. 

b) Knowledge of the processes of learning. 

c) Familiarity with educational objectives. 

d) Familiarity with curriculum content. 

e) Knowledge of the environment within 
which the child lives. 

f) Progressive and positive educational phi- 
losophy. 

g) That approach to teachers which recog- 
nizes them as members of a profession. 

2. He avails himself of the expert counsel of 
staff officers. 

3. He sets up and directs means for evaluating 
progress. 

4. He is responsible for the use of all recorded 
data in order to: 

a) Interpret group and individual status. 
b) Direct proper guidance. 

C. The principal is responsible for the encourage- 
ment and promotion of professional leadership 
in the community and in the school. 

1. He inspires both faculty and pupils to inte- 
grate their efforts and thus approach in as large a 
measure as is possible, the accepted educational ob- 
jectives. 

2. He inspires the faculty by: 

a) Encouraging teachers to study professional 
(Concluded on Page 72) 
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| for Protection and Appearance 


per- 
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GROUP of jolly, energetic, rollicking, playful children on the school drawn in our own mills, especially for fence manufacture. Every inch 


joe grounds—where will you find a more irresponsible, thoughtless of it is heavily galvanized by the hot dip process after fabrication. 
aggregation? It is the duty of those in authority to protect them from Continental Chain-Link Fence is erected by trained experts under the 
in ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ro : = ‘ . . 
hea their own heedlessness. Traffic signs? Crossing signals? Speed laws? supervision of Continental Fence Engineers and every job is guaranteed 
Safety zones? By all means, yes! But a few hundred feet of Continental to produce the satisfaction that inspired its purchase. Let us advise with 
nical, Chain-Link Fence will go further and last longer in a Safety Campaign you, study your needs, and quote prices for your complete requirements. 
than all the warnings and advice ever given. It adds materially to the Write us now. 
ng. 
appearance of the playgrounds, too. 
es. 
vcs of the Pygrounds we CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
nithi Ontinenta Nain-Link Fence 1s the crowning achievement oO thirty 
am enn alias at salad , KOKOMO, INDIANA 
years’ experience in fence manufacture. It is made exclusively of special ; 
1 phi- a wae Manufacturers of Billets, Rods, Wire, Barbed Wire; Farm, Poultry, Lawn and 
copper-bearing steel produced In Our Own Open hearth furnaces and Chain-Link Fence; Black, Galvanized, Special Coated and Roofing Sheets. 
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The Choice of School Board Architects 
because of its Higher Quality » - - 


School board architects have accorded Libbey-Owens- Ford“ A” 
quality glass an overwhelming preference because of its supe- 
riority in three points that are vitally important in school 
building construction . . . It is always uniformly high in 
quality because of its exclusive process of manufacturing and 


because it is doubly inspected before packing. It is less sus- 


LIBBEY-OWENS:FORD 


TUNE IN! FLOYD GIBBONS — Sunday Eve- 
nings—Libbey-Owens-Ford Radio Program—9:30 
E. S. T.— WJZ and Associated NBC Stations. 


GLASS 


Linwood Public School, 
Ohio 


Fechheimer and Ihorst, 


Cincinnati, 


Architects, 


Cincinnati 


Glazed with Libbey: Owens: Ford Glass 





“ 


ceptible to breakage because it is annealed with unusual care. 
And it adds much to the beauty of a school building because 


of its rich, sparkling lustre, and exceptional clearness . . . 


For 


your next building project, or for any replacements, insist 
upon Libbey-Owens-Ford “A” quality glass. Each light bears 
the familiar L-O-F label, for your identification and protection. 


COMPANY, 


LIBBEY- OWENS - FORD 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Polished Plate Glass; Flat Drawn Clear Sheet 
Glass; Safety Glass —and distributors of Figured and Wired 
Glass manufactured by Blue Ridge |Glass Corporation, 


flat drawn aor @ SHEET GLASS 








(Concluded from Page 70) 
literature. 
b) Encouraging teachers to study progressive 
educational practices, movements, and 


trends. 

D. The principal is responsible for the human en- 
gineering necessary in promoting a progressive 
philosophy of education. 

1. He furthers the continuous growth of pupils 
and teachers by cooperatively setting up with them 
a progressive educational policy. 

2. He acts as the educational representative of 
the school to the community. He interprets the 
school activities to the community, and keeps the 
public informed of what the school is doing and 
what its needs are. 

3. He interprets to the community the plans and 
policies of the superintendent and the board of 
education. 

4. He studies the community for further oppor- 
tunities to enrich the educational program. 

5. As opportunity is presented, he proposes for 
recognition those in service whose aptitudes, prep- 
aration, or ability, indicate a personal adjustment 
for personal enrichment, or for increased profes- 
sional service. 

E. The principal is responsible for promoting a co- 
Operative relationship that will release to the 
children the maximum service. 

1. He promotes a morale in the contacts arising 
between pupils, teachers, and principal, which lead 
to natural and democratic relationships. 

2. He promotes an understanding of policies and 
procedures of service officers and aids in promoting 
approved programs. 

3. He promotes an understanding of the inter- 
responsibilities of all fellow line officers. 

4. He codperates with the superintendent in ob- 
taining and interpreting needed information, in the 
forming of plans, and in furthering educational 
progress through participation in research studies. 

II. Relation of the Elementary Principal to 
Other Agencies 


A. To the Superintendent 
1. The principal shall perform the duties dele- 
gated to him by the superintendent who is his 


superior officer. He shall feel free to consult with 
the superintendent when necessary. 
B. To the Directors and Supervisors 

1. The principal shall recognize that the direc- 
tors and supervisors are expert service agents avail- 
able for his use in the improvement of instruction. 
The directors shall feel free to consult with the 
principal and to make recommendations concerning 
matters within their sphere of activity. 
C. To the Teachers 

1. The principal is the guide and leader of his 
faculty. He shall, by democratic means, recognize 
the important position which they hold. 
D. To the Pupils 

1. The principal shall recognize in the pupil the 
object for which the school exists and be to him a 
friend, a counselor, and a guide. 


A PRACTICAL OUTLINE FOR 
CONDUCTING CLASSROOM 
SUPERVISION 


In the conduct of classroom supervision every 
school administrator is faced with the need of 
a guide to aid him in his work. This guide must 
be brief, but complete, covering a wide variety 
of school subjects and activities. 

Dr. John A. Nietz, assistant professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has devised a very practical outline 
to be used in the work of classroom supervision. 
Teachers are to be marked superior, excellent, 
good, fair, or poor, on each point: 

I. Nature of the learning situation 

1. Control technique (discipline) 
2. Nature of class management 
3. Physical matters; as light, ventilation, etc. 
Dy ME ORICA Ss CERES NACE 

II. Recognition of objectives to be attained 
1. Recognition by teacher 
. Recognition by pupils 

II. Paliitmncst of the objectives through the 
classroom activities 
1. Recognition of 

teacher 


such fulfillment by 


. Recognition of | ails fulfillment by pupils 
. Harmonization of objectives and the 
activities 
IV. Provision for individual differences 
. In ability 
: In interests 
3. In needs 
PR Lrehs ot, Veena sesierees 
¥. : se of pretests 
Oral (for motivating) 
: Written (for diagnosis) 
De ale d6e eet de eae hea e aes 
Discovery of pupil-learning difficulties 
Ly Rapport 
2. By means of tests 
3. Attempts to eliminate difficulties 


VI. 


OE ee Ce eC eee ee 
vig: opweny of pupil progress 

By means of progress tests 
2 By means of reteaching 
Fs CHEFS CEECE CEES OC CKCLSEFES HC CHE CES 
Direction of pupil learning 
1. Use of pupil guide sheets or units 
2. Grouping of pupils 
3. Direction of study 


VIL. 


VIII. 


>< 


Opportunities for pupil reaction 
1. Floor talks 
2. Pupil questions 
3. Work on supplementary exercises 
4. Pupil demonstrations 
D, sounded beedeneedbes Ki dNaCD4 eas 
X. Nature of attitudes of pupils 
1. Attitude toward their work 
2. Attitude toward other pupils 
3. Attitude toward the teacher 
4. Attitude toward such social institutias 
as the school, home, government, etc. 


4 Mr. W. C. FisHer has been elected preident 
of the school board of Lorain, Ohio. Other fficers 
elected were Mr. E. G. Cooper, vice-prident, 
and Mr. Ett Smit, clerk-treasurer. 
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Grandaddy Microbe, for years a tenant of Number 10 School, has turned 
up his toes to the daisies. A martyr to the cause of education. Read this 
tearful epitaph, penned by his bereaved “relations” who live in the crev- 
ices of the old-fashioned Town Hall floor: 





















GRANDADDY MICROBE 


The well-trained flea 

Had nothing on me 
With his paltry bagful of tricks. 

| got my degree 

In Geometry 


And Honors in mathema tics. 


Though my life-time was spent 
As befits a true gent 

‘Tis my shameful demise | bemoan, 
Now my corpse you lament 
And the School Board's content 


With Linoleum made by Sloane. 


Microbes haven't a ghost of a chance 
when you specify W. & J. Sloane Li- 
noleum. Sanitary and easy to clean 
because of its smooth, uniform surface. Extra grinding of the ingredi- 
ents, plus 32% extra pressure in the calender rolls, eliminates all 
cracks and crevices. Double-waxed at the plant, ready to lay. School 
officers and members of school boards will be interested in our com- 
prehensive book: “‘Linoleum—What It Is—How It Is Made in the W.&J. 
Sloane Plant.” We will gladly send you a copy on request. Address 
This book will show you why floors = Advertising Department, W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


of W.&J. Sloane Double-Woxed 
Linoleum ore desirable. Write 





for free copy. Advertising Dept., 


win 6 OW. 6&6 SLOANE LINOLEUM 
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The Choice of School Board Architects 
because of its Higher Quality «~~ - 


School board architects have accorded Libbey-Owens-Ford “A” 
quality glass an overwhelming preference because of its supe- 
riority in three points that are vitally important in school 
building construction . . . It is always uniformly high in 
quality because of its exclusive process of manufacturing and 


because it is doubly inspected before packing. It is less sus- 


FORD 


LIBBEY:-OWENS: 


TUNE IN! FLOYD GIBBONS — Sunday Eve- 
nings—Libbey:Owens-Ford Radio Program—9:30 
E. S. T.— WJZ and Associated NBC Stations. 


(Concluded from Page 70) 


literature. 

b) Encouraging teachers to study progressive 
educational practices, movements, and 
trends. 


D. The principal is responsible for the human en- 
gineering necessary in promoting a progressive 
philosophy of education. 

1. He furthers the continuous growth of pupils 
and teachers by codperatively setting up with them 
a progressive educational policy. 

2. He acts as the educational representative of 
the school to the community. He interprets the 
school activities to the community, and keeps the 
public informed of what the school is doing and 
what its needs are. 

3. He interprets to the community the plans and 
policies of the superintendent and the board of 
education. 

4. He studies the community for further oppor- 
tunities to enrich the educational program. 

5. As opportunity is presented, he proposes for 
recognition those in service whose aptitudes, prep- 
aration, or ability, indicate a personal adjustment 
for personal enrichment, or for increased profes- 
sional service. 

E. The principal is responsible for promoting a co- 
Operative relationship that will release to the 
children the maximum service. 

1. He promotes a morale in the contacts arising 
between pupils, teachers, and principal, which lead 
to natural and democratic relationships. 

2. He promotes an understanding of policies and 
procedures of service officers and aids in promoting 
approved programs. 

3. He promotes an understanding of the inter- 
responsibilities of all fellow line officers. 

4. He cooperates with the superintendent in ob- 
taining and interpreting needed information, in the 
forming of plans, and in furthering educational 
progress through participation in research studies. 


II. Relation of the Elementary Principal to 
Other Agencies 


A. To the Superintendent 
1. The principal shall perform the duties dele- 
gated to him by the superintendent who is his 


GLASS 


ceptible to breakage because it is annealed with unusual care. 


of its rich, sparkling lustre, and exceptional clearness . . . 


Linwood Public School, 
Ohio 


Cincinnati, 


Fechheimer and Thorst, Architects, 


Cincinnati 


Glazed with Libbey: Owens: Ford Glass 





And it adds much to the beauty of a school building because 


For 


your next building project, or for any replacements, insist 
upon Libbey-Owens-Ford “A” quality glass. Each light bears 


the familiar L-O-F label, for your identification and protection, 


COMPANY, 


LIBBEY- OWENS - FORD 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Polished Plate Glass; Flat Drawn Clear Sheet 
Glass; Safety Glass — and distributors of Figured and Wired 
Glass manufactured by Blue Ridge |Glass Corporation, 


Slat drawn clear SHEET GLASS 


superior officer. He shall feel free to consult with 
the superintendent when necessary. 
B. To the Directors and Supervisors 

1. The principal shall recognize that the direc- 
tors and supervisors are expert service agents avail- 
able for his use in the improvement of instruction. 
The directors shall feel free to consult with the 
principal and to make recommendations concerning 
matters within their sphere of activity. 
C. To the Teachers 

1. The principal is the guide and leader of his 
faculty. He shall, by democratic meaas, recognize 
the important position which they hold. 
D. To the Pupils 

1. The principal shall recognize in the pupil the 
object for which the school exists and be to him a 
friend, a counselor, and a guide. 


A PRACTICAL OUTLINE FOR 
CONDUCTING CLASSROOM 
SUPERVISION 


In the conduct of classroom supervision every 
school administrator is faced with the need of 
a guide to aid him in his work. This guide must 
be brief, but complete, covering a wide variety 
of school subjects and activities. 

Dr. John A. Nietz, assistant professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has devised a very practical outline 
to be used in the work of classroom supervision. 


Teachers are to be marked superior, excellent, 


good, fair, or poor, on each point: 

I. Nature of the learning situation 
1. Control technique (discipline) 
2. Nature of class management 
3. Physical matters; as light, ventilation, etc. 
Fy SINGS CEU A IES NIA TS S500 a 

II. Recognition of objectives to be attained 
1. Recognition by teacher 
- Recognition by pupils 


SOHC E OOS 66846 6660640648070 646 HEE O 


tI. Fulditiment of the objectives through the 


classroom activities 
1. Recognition of 
teacher 


such _ fulfillment 


by 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


4 Mr. W. C. FisHer has been elected president 
of the school board of Lorain, Ohio. Other officers 
elected were Mr. E. G. Cooper, vice-president, 
and Mr. Ett Smi1rtH, clerk-treasurer. 


, Opportunities for pupil reaction 


. Nature of attitudes of pupils 


- ¢, Reendiien of oy fulfillment by path 


. Harmonization of objectives and_ the 
activities 

le BE nc 4 ora ies ane cenies i 
— for individual differences 
. In ability i 
; In interests t 
3. In needs t 
BE ree eas ene ave 
_ of pretests é 
Oral (for motivating) ; 
; Written (for diagnosis) z 












Dee teehee de eRe we Oka eeees 
Discovery of pupil-learning difficulties 
1. Rapport 
2. By means of tests 
Attempts to eliminate difficulties 
Determination of pupil progress 
By means of progress tests 

2 By means of reteaching 
Fe CCBA VGHEEEEDACHREDST4THCDECORAVGOS 
Direction of pupil learning 

1. Use of pupil guide sheets or units 
2. Grouping of pupils 

. Direction of study 


Floor talks 
2 Pupil questions 
3. Work on supplementary exercises 
4. Pupil demonstrations 
Th du deeeeeseunesbsdutanvsseens. 


1. Attitude toward their work 

2. Attitude toward other pupils 

3. Attitude toward the teacher 

4. Attitude toward such social institutions 
as the school, home, government, etc. 


—e 
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Grandaddy Microbe, for years a tenant of Number 10 School, has turned 
up his toes to the daisies. A martyr to the cause of education. Read this 
tearful epitaph, penned by his bereaved “‘relations’’ who live in the crev- 
ices of the old-fashioned Town Hall floor: 





GRANDADDY MICROBE UV 


The well-trained flea 
Had nothing on me 
With his paltry bagful of tricks. 
| got my degree 
In Geometry 


And Honors in mathema tics. 


Though my life-time was spent 
As befits a true gent 
'Tis my shameful demise | bemoan, 
Now my corpse you lament 
And the School Board's content 
With Linoleum made by Sloane. 


Microbes haven't a ghost of a chance 


when you specify W. & J. Sloane Li- 





noleum. Sanitary and easy to clean 
because of its smooth, uniform surface. Extra grinding of the ingredi- 
ents, plus 32% extra pressure in the calender rolls, eliminates all 
cracks and crevices. Double-waxed at the plant, ready to lay. School 
officers and members of school boards will be interested in our com- 
prehensive book: “‘Linoleum—What It Is—How It Is Made in the W.&J. 
Sloane Plant.” We will gladly send you a copy on request. Address 
This book will show you why floors == Advertising Department, W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


of W.&J. Sloane Double-Waxed 
Linoleum ore desirable. Write 
for free copy. Advertising Dept., 
W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Ave., 


New York, N.Y. Ww. & J. SLOANE LINOLEUM 
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“QUIET... please!” 





Acoustex applied to lunch room ceilings creates a quiet, pleasant atmosphere in 
which pupils can relax and enjoy their meals unhampered by nerve-hammering noise. 


mM” school cafeterias and lunch rooms are notoriously noisy. The 
exuberant shouts and loud conversation of pupils is audible 
evidence of their relaxation at lunch time. Yet the noise they create 
hinders the mental ease on which proper digestion depends, and may 
seriously interfere with classes or study periods in other parts of the 


school building. 


Acoustex eficiently soaks up disturbing noise—makes lunch rooms 
quiet. It is sanitary and hygienic—easily cleaned and fire safe. And 
Acoustex, the most beautiful of all noise-quieting materials, adds 
new beauty to any room in which it is installed. Send for our special 
bulletin describing acoustical treatment for school buildings. The 
coupon will bring it promptly without obligation. 


pros 


Many leading schools have installed Acoustex for quieting 
noise in classrooms, corridors, gymnasiums—for improv- 
ing hearing conditions in auditoriums and lecture halls. 
(The increasing use of talking-picture equipment makes 
correct acoustics more and more important.) Photographs 
of Acoustex installations are included in our school 
bulletin. Mail the coupon for your copy. 


The attractively textured surface of Acous- 
tex tiles or sheets is easily redecorated by 
spray painting. Acoustex is efficient, pleas- 
ing to the eye, and permanent. 


HOUSING COMPANY, Acoustical Division 


40 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York Office: 60 East 42nd Street 


ACOUST 


THE DECORATIVE SOUND ABSORBENT 
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Hovusinc Company, ; 
Acoustical Division, Name of School 
40 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address Street 
Please send your new bulletin on 


acoustical treatment for school — City 
buildings and further informa- 
tion about Acoustex. Attention of 


State 


S-3 












WINDOWS 


IN-SWINGING TYPE 
SEALAIR WINDOW 













VENTILATION 


In-swinging Sashes permit controlled ventila- 
tion, without unpleasant drafts. 





CLEANING 


May be washed entirely from the inside. 














INSULATION 


When closed, insulation between sash and 
frame protects againstjweather. 


SAFETY 


Difficult for anyone to fall or leap out. 





NOISELESS 


Sealair Windows will not rattle — sashes 
operate easily and independently. 





Furnished in Bronze or Aluminum Alloy. 
All joints strongly welded. 






i a 
~~" COMPANY ~ 


FACTORIES 
NILES « CHICAGO « CHICAGO HEIGHTS « BERKELEY 














RUSTLESS METAL STORE FRONTS, WINDOWS AND DOORS 
ORNAMENTAL BRONZE AND IRON 
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AN OLD FRIEND REGAINED... 
BECAUSE OF CHLORINATION 


75 


WIMMING—for thousands of youngsters and 
grown-ups—might have vanished with the ol’ swim- 
min’ holes. Spreading towns — ever-widening cities 
swallowed them up. 


Yet today—because chlorination brought perfect 
sanitary control—thousands of city school students 
enjoy this sport in safe, pure water. 

Chlorination made drinking water standards pos- 
sible in swimming pool disinfection. School authori- 
ties who demand these standards insist on W&T 
chlorinators. Accurate — sturdy — and scientifically 
correct, W&T chlorinators outlive all others in con- 
stant, satisfactory performance. 


A copy of our Technical Publication 41, “The 
Sanitation of Swimming Pools,” awaits your request. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN Co., INc., 


A Wallace and Tiernan Type MSPM Chlorinator Sterilizes the Pool Water in the 
Greensburg, Pa., High School. 


A PRODUCT OF 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


PLACING INSURANCE ON SCHOOL 
PROPERTY 

Wisconsin cities do not follow any uniform 
standards in placing fire insurance on school prop- 
erty, is one of the findings of Superintendent P. M. 
Vincent of Stevens Point, who investigated the cur- 
rent practice in 48 communities. Mr. Vincent 
found that only 4 cities have no school insurance. 
Out of the 48 cities, 33 report that they divide up 
the insurance policies among the local agents; 6 
place their insurance with the state insurance com- 
mission. 

Primarily all policies call for fire insurance, while 
14 also include protection from tornado losses. One 
school system is insured against burglary. In 11 
cities this is placed on an 80-per-cent-coinsurance 
basis, two on a 90-per-cent basis, and one each on 
a 70-per-cent and 50-per-cent basis. 

In placing the insurance policies the school au- 
thorities of Neenah report that the business is di- 
vided among the local agents on the basis of com- 
panies represented, length of time the agent had 
been doing business, the volume of business, wheth- 
er or not insurance is the main business or a side 
issue, and on the quality and kind of service the 
agent is able to render the school board. Taking 
all these factors into consideration, the board allots 
the amount given to each agent. 

REPORT DECREASE IN CHILDREN’S 
ACCIDENTS 

School teachers, policemen on traffic duty near 
schools, and others engaged in safety work have 
been credited with saving the lives of 6,000 chil- 
dren a year, and preventing the injury of many 
thousands more, as a result of the statistical study 
recently completed by Mr. Albert W. Whitney, 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters of New York, and vice-president 
in charge of education of the National Safety 
Council. 

_ The report shows that from 1922 to 1928 the 
increase in accidental fatalities to adults was 32 
per cent; during the same period, which was the 





Swim in Drinking Water 


exact period during which intensive work in safety 
education has been carried on in the schools, the 
deaths of children increased for the first two years, 
and then steadily decreased, the net result being 
an increase of 1/16 of 1 per cent. If the deaths of 
children had increased at the same rate as that 
of adults, over 6,000 more children would each 
year be losing their lives than is now the case; in 
other words, over 6,000 children’s lives are being 
saved each year. 

A study of automobile fatalities among a pop- 
ulation of over 38 million for the years 1927 to 
1929, made by the National Safety Council, shows 
for the period, a 24-per-cent increase in the deaths 
of adults, a 7-per-cent increase for children of 
preschool age, and a 10-per-cent decrease for chil- 
dren of school age. The figures for New York City 
for this period are still more striking, the increase 
for adults being 35 per cent, and for children of 
preschool age 15 per cent, with a decrease of 24 
per cent for children of school age. 

Figures compiled of accidental fatalities in New 
York City for the years 1920 to 1929 show for 
adults, a steadily mounting percentage increase — 
that in 1929 being 60 per cent, with a steadily 
decreasing figure for children, a 28 per cent 
decrease, in 1929. 

Figures from all parts of the country indicate 
the same general facts, that the accidental fatali- 
ties to adults are increasing, and that the accidental 
fatalities to children are decreasing. From the 
study it is clearly evident that children are learn- 
ing how to accommodate themselves to the dangers 
of modern life. 

Similar reductions in the fatality rate among 
adults would undoubtedly be effected, it was 
stated, if the same means for educating older 
people were available. Experiments by educators 
have shown that adults have approximately as 
good learning ability as children. 

It was brought out that crossing streets at 
points other than crossings continue to be the 
chief cause of all accidents, especially to children. 
Other causes of accidents are stealing rides, coast- 
ing on toy wagons, roller skating, playing games 
in streets, running off sidewalks, and bicycle riding. 





TRENDS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


4A study of Trends in Secondary Education, 
published by the University of the State of New 
York, shows that secondary-school registration 
throughout the country has increased sevenfold, 
and that New York state enrollment has risen by 
more than 600 per cent in three decades. 

The survey which covers the period from 1895 
to 1927, was conducted by Wayne W. Soper, re- 
search associate, and Warren W. Coxe, director of 
the research division of the state education depart- 
ment. 

Beginning with an enrollment of 525,000 pupils 
in 1895, high schools in the states reported 4,400,- 
000 students in 1927, the last year for which figures 
were given. The growth of secondary education in 
New York state was no less remarkable with a 
registration of 50,000 students in 1895, and nearly 
400,000 students at present. In New York City 
alone, the present enrollment is 182,000 students. 
Although the high-school enrollment grew faster 
in New York state than in the nation as a whole 
during the period studied, the trend now favors 
nation-wide increases over state advance. 

A study of the increase in number of high schools 
in the state shows that public secondary institu- 
tions increased 1,347 per cent, while the number 
of private academies only doubled. In 1927, there 
were 897 public and 251 private high schools in 
the State of New York. 

The average size of schools rose during the three 
decades beginning in 1896 from 100 to nearly 400 
pupils. Small schools have decreased slowly in num- 
ber, giving way to large, consolidated institutions. 
Yet, in 1927, more than half of the schools had 
enrollments of less than 100 pupils, 88 per cent 
had enrollments of less than 500, while 92 per 
cent were below 1,000 pupils. 

Another trend noted was that boys now register 
in larger numbers than do girls, but,drop out more 
rapidly before completing a high-school course. 


4 Mr. Ratpu Dicxson has been elected a mem- 
ber of the school board of Vancouver, Wash., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Lloyd Garrison. 
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The Preparation of the School Budget 


James A. Roberts, 


The school budget is an itemized statement, 
showing the expected income and probable ex- 
penditures for the school year. In this paper I 
shall, to a large extent, speak in terms of the 
county, but the principles underlying the mak- 
ing and adoption of the budgets are the same 
everywhere and there should be no trouble in 
applying these principles to any particular type 
of unit. 


Reasons for Making a Budget 


The laws of this state require a budget to be 
made out annually and approved by the county 
board of education and the county court. Some 
may wonder why this requirement, what are the 
advantages from this procedure, and what are 
the reasons for doing so. I shall mention only 
a few of the more important: 

1. Many boards of education, and a majority 
of the citizens, think of school costs only in 
terms of the tax rate, without any conception of 
the actual dollars spent, or how the community 
stands among other similar communities as to 
school expenditures. A carefully worked out 
budget will enable the taxpayers and the board 
of education to see where their money is being 
spent. If a proper use of the school funds is 
shown by this budget, the confidence of the tax- 
payers will be secured which will certainly de- 
velop greater willingness to supply funds. 

2. Without a carefully worked out budget, 
the superintendent and board do not know 
enough of the distribution of expenditures 
among the different items of school costs, and 
the public will know nothing at all of it. The 
budget, properly formulated, guarantees a 
proper relation in expenditures for different pur- 
poses. That is, it assures each item its proper 
proportion of the school funds. 

3. A properly prepared budget provides for 
a wiser use of school funds, by preventing an 
undue expenditure for any specific purpose, and 
in this, effects both economy of funds and of 
returns therefor. 


Principles of Budgetmaking 


I shall discuss very briefly some of the prin- 
ciples underlying the making of a budget; and 
incidentally its presentation and adoption, and 
its administration. 

As previously stated, the laws of this state 
require that the superintendent prepare the 
budget and present it to the board of education. 
After its adoption by the board, it is to be pre- 
sented to the county court for final adoption. It 
will be seen that the initial and major responsi- 
bility of making a budget rests upon the super- 
intendent. This is as it should be. He is the 
executive officer of the board of education and 
the expert professional head of the school sys- 
tem. It is his function to outline policies, in- 
cluding the manner of expending school funds, 
and to present them to the board for approval. 


Preparation of a Budget 


I would not have you infer, however, that the 
making of a budget is a one-man job. On the 
other hand, the closest codperation should exist 
between the superintendent and those working 
under him, and between him and his board of 
education. He can, and should, secure neces- 
sary information from his teachers and prin- 
cipals as to the amount of supplies left on hand, 
and the needs of the schools for the next year; 
and from his* board he can secure invaluable 
information regarding the attitude of the people 
toward their part in the program; namely, fur- 
nishing the money. In making the budget, the 
superintendent should compare the expenditures 
during the present year with the previous one 
or two years and give reasons for, and justifi- 


Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
Nashville, 


Tennessee 


cation of, material differences. He should con- 
sider any fluctuation in prices and make rea- 
sonable allowance therefor. He should study 
the trend of enrollment in the schools and make 
due allowance for the probable increase or de- 
jected improvements and be able to justify the 
proposed expenditures for this purpose. Finally, 
he should carefully examine the present system 
of operation and eliminate all waste in expen- 
ditures. 

The budget should include every item for 
which an expenditure is contemplated and 
should be carefully analyzed in detail. Of 
course, a lump sum can be requested, but this is 
not a budget. Neither the county court, nor the 
taxpayers, will know for what their money is to 
be spent, nor can you easily defend your de- 
mands against criticism, unless all the items are 
set out so that they can be understood. 

In making the budget, a proper proportion 
should be maintained; that is, too large an ex- 
penditure should not be allowed for a certain 
item or items. Of course, actual needs should be 
provided for, but we should be sure that these 
are necessities and not merely some fancied de- 
sire, or unjustifiable luxury. It would be of 
some assistance to the superintendent to com- 
pare the percentage of expenditure for each item 
in his county with that for corresponding items 
in other counties having approximately similar 
conditions A city superintendent might make 
similar comparisons with the expenditures in 
other cities of the same size and type. Again, 
we might compare our expenditures with those 
in other states, or with those of the nation. 
Generally considered, that budget is best which 
allows the largest proportion for instructional 
purposes and the least possible for other pur- 
poses without lowering the efficiency of the 
teaching. 

I have made some comparisons of expendi- 
tures for the different purposes in Tennessee 





DR. JAMES N. RULE 
Acting State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Dr. Rule, who has been Deputy State Superintendent of 
Schools since 1923, has recently been appointed Acting 
State Superintendent, to fill a vacancy until a successor is 
appointed to Dr. John A. H. Keith. Dr. Keith’s term ex- 
pired on January 24. 

Dr. Rule is a graduate of Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege and has been engaged in educational work since 1898. 
In 1912 he was principal of the Central High School at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and in 1916 resigned to become principal 
of the Schenley High School in the same city. In 1921. he 
became director of science in the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Department, where he remained until 1923, when 
he was made Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
He has served as secretary of the State Council of Educa- 
tion from 1925 up to the present time. 
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WILLIAM J. SHRODER 
President, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mr. Shroder has entered upon his sixth term as President 


of the board. His leadership as a school administrator, his 
grasp of the problems which attend a large city school sys- 
tem, and his fine character as man and citizen, have won 


for him the distinction conferred upon him. 


with those for the same purposes throughout the 
nation, and find that in this state the coun- 
ties are spending a larger proportion of their 
money on teachers’ salaries than is being done 
throughout the country. I would remind you 
that comparisons very often prove nothing. The 
mere fact that one community is spending more 
or less than some other community will not 
prove which, or whether either, is spending the 
proper amount. At best, comparisons of this 
sort can show only the average amount spent. 
Therefore, the comparisons made do not neces- 
sarily prove that Tennessee is spending its 
money more wisely. In fact, though I might not 
be able to prove my suspicion that we are starv- 
ing our schools for comfortable buildings, suit- 
able equipment, and sufficient instructional sup- 
plies by using too large a proportion of our 
money for teachers’ salaries; yet I feel rather 
sure in my opinion that the majority of our 
schools are in dire need of those things and that 
a larger share of school funds could be wisely 
used for this purpose. 

In preparing the budget, it should be honestly 
made and honestly set forth. The minimum 
amount actually needed, the irreducible mini- 
mum, should be setY¥ut. Then, when you go 
before your court, you can defend it against 
criticism. If the amount set out is not allowed, 
the responsibility then rests on the court. Jn 
addition, you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you have dealt honestly with your court, 
and in time the court will be compelled to ac- 
knowledge your honesty, and their confidence 
in you will be increased. You may “pad” your 
budget on the theory that “it will be cut any- 
way” and you will have left all you had ex- 
pected to get. I know of no surer way to prevent 
the court from having confidence in you and 
your management. Besides, such practice is not 
in accord with my idea of the ethics of school 
practice. 

In preparing a budget, we may be disposed 
to feel that our only responsibility is to dis- 
tribute or provide for the expenditures, and that 
it is the sole responsibility of the court to pro- 
vide the revenue. Now, a budget must have two 
sides, an income side as well as an expenditure 
side. These two sides should balance and it is 
our business to show how they can be made to 
balance. 

The superintendent should know all the pos- 
sible sources of revenue and the amount that 
can be made available from each. He should 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Institute of Biology, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Architects: Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & 

Abbott, Boston. 





Thompson Memorial Gym, Raleigh, N. C. 
Architect: Hobart B. Upjohn, New York City. 


Fordson High School, Dearborn, Mich. 
Architect: H. J. Keough. 










versity of Arizona — School of Mines and 
Engineering, Tucson, Ariz. 
Architect: John B, Lyman, Jr. 





Uni 


Joseph E. Brown Jr. High School, Atlanta, Ga. 
Architect: Pringle & Smith. 






West Jr. High School, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Architect: A. 'T. Lacey & Son 


ree 
Michigan State College — Home Economics 
Building, Lansing, Mich. 
Architect: E. A. Bowd. 







Christopher Columbus School, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Architect: Tiffany & Kaley. 





a eee “ — ees ee 
University of Southern Calif.—School of Law, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Architect: John & Donald B. Parkinson. 
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A Mobern SusiJect 
FOR STUDY 


@ STEEL WINDOWS FOR SCHOOLS 


Windows in a school building are probably 
more important than any other single item 
in school construction — a subject worthy 
of study by anyone responsible for school 
lighting, school ventilation, school economy 
in general. 

Consider, for example, a few of the ad- 
vantages which Fenestra “‘Fenmark” Win- 
dows provide — advantages now found in 
hundreds of schools from coast to coast. 

1. Pleasingly designed for simplicity, continuity 
and restraint to harmonize with all types of school 
buildings. Solid bronze hardware is most attrac- 
tively designed. 

2. Projecting ventilators are arranged to provide 


practically any amount of ventilation desired up 
to 100%. 


3. Solid rolled steel construction permits the use 
of narrower sections, thus admitting more light 


Tenestra 


PROJECTED FENMARK WINDOWS 


Ask about HOLORIB ROOF DECK and SANACOUSTIC HOLORIB — also made by the Detroit Steel Products Co. 


through any given sized opening. More wall space 
is available for blackboards. A proper relation be- 
tween window area and floor area is maintained. 

4. Built of heavy, solid, rolled steel sections, these 
windows are rugged, durable, permanent, tire- 
resisting. 

5. All ventilators are designed to insure weather- 
ing as tight as a wood window weatherstripped. 
Ventilators operate easily and quickly — never 
stick or warp. 

6. Every square foot of glass area can be easily and 
quickly washed from the inside, by low-cost labor. 

7. Fenestra Windows, installed, cost little more 
than ordinary windows, while upkeep costs are re- 
duced to a minimum. Their small lights of glass are 
easily replaced when broken. 

Fenestra demonstrations, made without obliga- 
tion for school architects, school board members and 
school officials. Phone the local Fenestra office. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2282 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories: Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland, Calif. 


Complete Catalog of all 
Fenestra Products will 
be found in Volume A 
weet’s Architectural 
Catalogs. 
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School Executives Can’t Know Too Much 


About Such Modern School 
Conveniences 


Children’s health and welfare depends on your decisions. 
Credit will go to you for making selections that save 
your school money and at the same time result in in- 


creased efficiency. 


The PROSE-MACO Wardrobe is best described in full 
in an interesting new catalog which points out how this 
multiple operating-single control wardrobe prevents petty 
pilfering . . . obtains perfect ventilation . . 


so satisfactorily! 


Other PROSE-MACO products: the Bookboard, Self- 
closing Book and Hat Container, Removable. Non- 
removable Hangers, Umbrella Stand. 


New Catalog Just Off The Press! 
Write for it! 


. stores wraps 





Seven Superior 
Qualities in the 


PROSE-MACO 
Wardrobe. 


Very wide openings (42-inch). 
Blackboards open back to back 
(slat is then protected), two doors 
on one leg—double adjustment on 
every leg. 
Single control multiple operation 
~key lock as ordered—prevents 
stealing and petty pilfering. 
Perfect alignment (doors cannot 
be pushed in even a fraction of 
an inch). 
Ball bearing operation. 


All solid bronze operating arms 
and hardware. 


Requires only a 13-inch’ recess 
(17-inch to 20-inch is recom- 
mended). Saves space in cubic 
content of school. 


Prose - Maco Manufacturing Company 


1524 Holmes Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 








(Continued from Page 76) 

know how much may be expected from the 
state, from county offices, tuition, contributions, 
donations. or other sources. He should know 
how much must be secured from taxation, and 
the rate necessary to produce this amount. Such 
an understanding on the part of the superin- 
tendent will aid the court in solving their part 
of the problem of raising the revenue and will 
provide the basis for mutual understanding and 
codperation between the superintendent and the 
court. If our study of the revenue side of the 
budget shows that an impossible tax rate will 
be necessary to balance our proposed budget, 
there is only one thing to do, reduce the ex- 
penditure side until it comes within the possible 
income. 

Lastly, the budget should be made with care. 
Every item should be carefully considered in 
order that nothing be included that can be 
eliminated, and nothing be omitted that is ab- 
solutely indispensable. For this reason, several 
months should be given to its preparation. It 
should be completed sometime before the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, so that if changes are 
made your plans can be changed accordingly. 


Presentation and Adoption 


The law of the state requires that the budget 
shall be presented by the superintendent to the 
board of education for approval or modification, 
and then to the court for its adoption at the 
April term. If the superintendent and the board 
have codperated properly in the making of the 
budget, there will be little, if any, change made 
by the board. 

After it has been approved by the board, it 
must be presented to the county court, which in 
this state is the body charged with the responsi- 
bility of levying taxes and appropriating monies. 
Assuming that the budget has been carefully 
and scientifically made, justification for every 
request should be set out both in writing and by 
personal conferences, between the superintend- 


ent and the board of education on the one hand, 
and the county judge, the finance committee, 
and the members of the court on the other. 

All reasonable and ethical means should be 
used to secure its approval by the court, and the 
extent to which it is passed unchanged is a good 
indication of the efficiency of the superintend- 
ent and the board. The superintendent should 
not attempt to force the court to levy an impos- 
sible tax on the people, but should study care- 
fully the needs of the schools, and the ability 
of the people to meet these needs. He should 
then strive to bring the taxpayers into sympathy 
with his views. In this way he will be codperat- 
ing with the court and can aid materially in 
securing the adoption of his budget. 


This implies that full publicity has been given 
to the needs of the schools. When the superin- 
tendent has been able to secure the sympathy 
and support of the public in his program, the 
adoption of the budget, and the levying of taxes 
by the court are a foregone conclusion. 


Administration 
The third, and last, general division of the 


budget is its administration. When the budget ° 


has been made and approved, it should be fol- 

lowed. Except under extraordinary circum- 

stances, expenditures for any item should not 

exceed the amounts specified in the budget for 

those items. Even then the approval of the court 
(Concluded on Page 81) 


Per Cent Each Item of Expenditure is of Total Current Expenditures 


ITEM 


General Control 
Per Diem Board of Education.................. 
Other Expenditures Board of Education 
Salary of Superintendent..............00.00.... 
Salaries, Clerks and Stenographers... 
Census Enumeration...................00605 
Trustee’s Com. County Funds............... 
Other Expenditures General Control 





Instructional Service 
Salaries of Supervisors 
Salaries of Principals 
Oe. SN acideriases saisdarevitiarcetcananiiwntanincie 
Supplies for Instructional Service 
I  ackeaae a aeeatelanc deve cuchseaseeciivi vadyiueiiedieliiesubiciioristeceialie 
Other Expenditures Instruc. Service 


Operation of Plant 
Wages — Janitors and Engineers.................csscssssssessrssseees 
Fuel, Water and Other Expenditures....................cccccsceee 

Maintenance of Plant 
a eee eeeoes 
Replacements  ..........000000+ 


Auxiliary Agencies 
Enforcement Comp. Ed. Law 
NINE Ge. MN inncissrinninsticercissismeensirarnanninncnids 
IE, TEE pia actiiececsscscnsvsnsivasseaseovenvedlesessentecs 
Other Auxiliary Agencies 


Fixed Charges 
ey INU UR waves Vtssbtsulssescscoveewivciniaceatiencueediecncveieiivie 


United States Tennessee 
All City 
Schools Co. Ele. S. Co. H.S. Ele. and H. S. 
1921-22 1928-29 1928-29 1928-29 

3.75 4.63 2.52 3.78 

1.40 39 obe 

15 .07 

zee 1.67 16 

.40 mY 

18 

1.40 1.44 

44 wt 
73.73 79.75 81.10 82.56 
41 ee 1.24 
.09 25 2.58 
69.93 78.06 79.00 74.95 
2.45 .60 75 1.02 
oe bd .30 30 
35 Oe 49 2.47 
12.92 4.74 5.29 6.17 
6.35 1.33 2.56 3.61 
6.57 3.41 Za 2.56 
3.55 2.72 2.78 5.11 

2.03 2.39 

.69 39 
3.42 6.36 6.88 1.02 
43 63 od 45 
.26 .04 .O1 39 
1.85 « 5.55 6.74 .03 
88 14 01 AS 
eat 1.79 1.43 1.49 
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Information on Strowger P-A- 
may save you much—yet it will 
— cost you nothing « « 





. aaa The school executive who reads this magazine to get ideas 
for more efficient operation or more up-to-date adminis- 
tration, will be interested in knowing why Strowger P-A-X 
is being specified for so many new schools and is being 
installed in an increasing number of old ones. 

This information is contained in a booklet which has been 
prepared by Strowger engineers after long years of experi- 
ence in meeting school communication requirements. If you 
are planning a new school building, this booklet will give 
you some new and useful ideas on school telephone sys- 
tems. If your school is not new, it will show you how 
you can take a definite step towards modernization and 


en greater efficiency. 





y This booklet is yours merely for the asking. It will not 
es obligate you in any way, and we think you will find it 
interesting and useful, whether Strowger P-A-X can serve 
: you now or not. Use the coupon below. 
e 
- Other Strowger Products Include: 
a Public Dial Telephone Systems 
for Municipal Fire and Police Alarm Systems 
urt Private Fire Alarm Systems 
— Code Signalling Systems 
Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 
s. School officials and school archi- 


tects will find our representatives AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC INC. 


1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me your booklet “Strowger P-A-X in Schools”. 


eager to assist in the planning of a 


suitable telephone layout for any 


school—present or prospective. Nome. 
Write or telephone our nearest Aiidvecs..... 
sales office. City 


ce cn cn ane ame of 


SN ae Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices 


1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Sale and Service Offices in Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, St. Paul 
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Progressive Instruction JOHN T. FAIRHURST 


has been designing, improving and perfecting 
folding partitions and school wardrobes for the 
past 31 years. And here is the partition that bears 
his name: 


The FAIRHURST 
FOLDING PARTITION 


Mechanically different—it rolls on the floor—no bolts— 
not affected by settling of the building—no visible hard- 
ware. 


Progressive Construction 








Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Architect, Gordon Allen, Boston, Mass. — Builders, Stone & Webster, Inc. 


Cabot’s Quilt used for heat-insulating and sound-deadening. | 





N DESIGNING and building this progressive 
country-day school, materials were carefully 
tested and investigated and only the best pos- 


sible for the purpose were selected. 


Cabot’s Quilt was used in every building for in- 


sulation against cold, and in the six music rooms 






















FAIRHURST UNIT-FOLD PARTITIONS in the BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN JR. H. S., Norwalk, Conn., Frank 
Irving Cooper Corp., Hartford and Boston, Architects. 


| 
| 
for sound-proofing. | 
| 
Many refinements and special materials add to | 


cost of construction; Cabot’s Quilt actually saves. 


J « smc : : ‘i . . - Above—When closed, gym side of partition is used for 
W hen used as heat insulation it ofte n cuts dow n | single wall handball courts. The wicket doors (near 

at? ‘ oe - ‘“ right and left ends of partition) swing on _ invisible 
heating plant and radiators enough to pay for hinges and close flush with the face of the partition 
; smite its. Th 14 singl its i he partition, 7 
its own initial cost and to save \ of the annual | unit here are ingle units in the partition 


concealed at each end in closet when auditorium and 
gym are thrown together. 


coal bill. In a large building, this saving may be 
from $90 to $100 a year. 






” 


Left—Closet door left open to show 7 partition units 
nested in closet. The closet door closes flush with the 


wall and the partition is entirely out of sight. 


SKILLFULLY 
and 


PRACTICALLY DESIGNED 


Mechanically 


Send in the coupon below for highly 


interesting and valuable information. 


Cabot’s 


















simple, staunch — Fairhurst 
Foldings Partitions are not subject to the ills 
of the near-obsolete types of folding parti- 
tions because the trouble making parts and 
devices are not present in Fairhurst Folding 
Partitions. Excessive settling of a building 
does not hinder in the slightest the smooth operation of a Fairhurst 
Partition because each door (or unit) rolls on the floor on a narrow 
track flush with the floor and is connected to the over-head guide in 
such a way that any variation in height of the opening is automatically 
compensated for. Smaller partitions for dividing class and lecture 
rooms are available. 










Send for detailed information on both the 
Partitions and the Wardrobes. 


PARK, WINTON & TRUE CO. 
101 Park Ave., New York 


Factory: 
Addison, N. Y. 1931 





141 MILK STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Laboratory Bulletin 
#5 and your Quilt Book, “Build Warm Houses.” 


PE oe cree at yhtiedl ok eatednntneters 


1855 





‘ ki ale to _ ASB-3-31 
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“DELPHI” PATTERN 
SEALEX VELTONE 









A new idea in 
resilient floors 


Veltone is a new and unusual type of resilient 


floor for schools. It brings you a beauty never 


before found in any other floor material—yet at 


the same time offers every practical advantage 


and every economy that a school could require. 


As you can see by the picture, Veltone is an 
uninterrupted flow of delicately blended color- 
ings. There are no tiles, no mortar lines, no re- 
peats of any kind. When properly laid, Veltone 
is apparently seamless—an unbroken expanse of 


mellow color from wall to wall. 


Still another charm of Veltone is its variety. 
Every yard has its own personality—a delightful 
individuality in color combining and veining. 


Yet these little differences are never so marked 


Continued on next page 


Continued from preceding page 


that they shout for attention. Veltone is rich—yet 
always harmonious and restrained. 

And that is precisely why Veltone belongs in the 
school building. In a classroom it is cheerful and 
colorful without giving an “over-decorated” look. In 
the principal’s office, main hall or assembly room, it 
makes an exceptionally fine-looking floor which adds 
to the distinction of any style of furnishing. 

Veltone is a Sealex Linoleum—made sanitary and 
easy-to-clean by the Sealex Process. Like all Sealex 
Linoleums, it is quiet and resiliently comfortable un- 
derfoot—and famous for durability. 

Another inexpensive way to give an extra touch 
of distinction to a school floor is to add a Sealex 
Linsignia. The “Compass” illustrated here is an 
interesting example of how readily even fairly in- 
tricate designs may be executed in Sealex Linoleum. 
These insets are cut out at our factory and shipped 
ready for installation. Your Sealex Linsignia may be 
your own conception—the school monogram or seal 
—or one of our standard designs. 

Write our Architectural Ser- 
vice Department for further 
information on Veltone or 


Sealex Linsignia. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
KEARNY: NEW JERSEY 


BONDED FLOORS are floors of Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Treadlite 
Tile backed by a Guaranty Bond issued by U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
They are installed by Authorized Contractors located in principal cities 


SEALEX 


LINOLEUM 


“4 
Oe 


Fs LINOLEUM FLOORS 
vaya 
, an 
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Miles C. Holden, President 


(Concluded from Page 78) 

should be secured for a transfer of funds from 
one item to another. It is conceivable that un- 
usual conditions may make this procedure 
necessary, but upon the whole, if the budget 
has been carefully and properly made, the ex- 
penditures will follow rather closely those set 
out. The ideal budget; of course, would come 
out exactly even at the end of the year. This 
probably rarely happens, but, generally speak- 
ing, if there is either a considerable deficit or 
balance at the end of the year, this is conclusive 
proof that the budget was made upon insuf- 
ficient information. 

In order to prevent overdrawing any items, 
there should be frequent checks of the expen- 
ditures under different heads, against the ap- 
propriations for these purposes. This is neces- 
sary, because the law imposes a penalty upon 
any official voting for, or approving, any ex- 
penditure in excess of the appropriation for that 
purpose. 


CIchool Law 


THE LEGAL RESIDENCE OF THE CHILD 

An interesting case, hinging upon the question of 
legal residence and domicile of the school child, 
has recently been adjudicated in the State of New 
Jersey. 

The board of education of Branchville, Sussex 
county, New Jersey, refused to pay the tuition of 
two children attending the Newton High School. 
The mother, a widow, who resides at Branchville, 
found it expedient to place her children with 
friends in Newton where they work for support 
and schooling. 

The Supreme Court held that the widow was a 
legal resident of Branchville, had voted there on 
two occasions, that the children had always been 
under the guidance of their mother, and that as a 
matter of necessity the children had temporarily 
changed their domicile. The court also held that 
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Every School Can Benefit 


by using 


HOLDEN 
COVERS 


your Books from Wear 
and make them Last Twice as Long. 


BOOK 


Protect 


Protect your Pupils from Epidemics 


by transferring books 
Holden Covers. 


Protect your Taxpayers 
by reducing the cost of book replace- 


ment. 


Samples Free 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


while the children had changed their domicile they 
had not changed their legal residence, which was 
with their mother. Hence the Branchville board 
of education was ordered to pay the Newton High 
School tuition fee. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL LAW DECISIONS 


The state department of public instruction of 
Wisconsin recently issued the following opinions: 

Nonresident graduates from parochial schools, 
who are planning to enter high schools are required 
to take and pass the final examinations given by 
the county superintendent to the graduates of the 
public schools in order that they may be privileged 
to enter a high school free of personal tuition 
charge. 

The fact that a merchant owns property and con- 
ducts a business in a village does not give him a 
valid claim for free tuition for his children when 
it occurs that he has his home on a farm outside 
the district and carries his children to and from 
the village school. 

Where a school board contracts with a teacher 
for a definite term of service and the school is 
closed upon an order of the board of health be- 
cause of the prevalence of a contagious disease, 
the district is liable for the teacher’s salary for the 
time the school is closed. The ground upon which 
this opinion rests is that the nonperformance of 
the contract was through no fault of the teacher. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


¢ School funds tied up in banks which have been 
closed is embarrassing a number of school dis- 
tricts in Missouri. The Springfield Court of 
Appeals has handed down a decision which offers 
rulings on several points. It says: (1) bank does 
not become a depository merely by designation, 
but must qualify by giving security; (2) deposit 
received from a school district without bond in 
violation of the law, is held a trust fund payable 
out of assets in the hands of the commissioner as 
a preferred claim. 

4 In the matter of tuition fees, the Wisconsin 
state department of education recently rendered 
the following opinion: The statute provides that 
where there is a high school in one of the adjoin- 


co 
— 


in Sanitary 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


ing states nearer to the home of the pupil than 
a high school in this state, he may attend the nearer 
high school. In such cases the town or village is 
responsible for the tuition fee charged. If, however, 
pupils residing in a district maintaining a high 
school or in the immediate vicinity of a high school 
maintained in another district, attend a high school 
in an adjoining state, the parent or guardian of the 
pupil is personally liable for the tuition to be paid 
to the high school in another state. 

4 The circuit court of Walworth county, Wis., 
in the case of Elmer B. Johnson, against the school 
board of Lake Geneva, has rendered a decision 
favorable to the school board as defendant. The 
court, in its decision, pointed out that the contract 
signed was not in accord with the motion adopted 
at the April meeting, and that it specified only 
that the plaintiff was to serve as superintendent. 
The contract, it appears, was never reported to the 
board, approved, ratified, or confirmed at a sub- 
sequent meeting, nor was it given force by the 
plaintiff's alleged performance of the duties during 
the month of July, 1930. The decision which was 
given by Judge E. B. Belden as circuit judge, 
asked that the defendant be given judgment. 

¢ The board of education of Kenosha, Wis., has 
ruled that no married women teachers will hence- 
forth be employed. Those now in service will not 
be rehired after June, 1932. Teachers who have 
taught ten years or more, or those who are within 
five years of the retirement age, are excepted un- 
der the ruling. 

4 The question of removing nonresident teachers 
from the Milwaukee schools has culminated in a 
legal opinion to the effect that such removals can- 
not lawfully be engaged in. Where a teacher holds 
a contract she is secure in her position whether she 
lives outside of the city or not. The board of edu- 
cation has the authority, however, to make such 
rules as may compel teachers henceforth appointed 
to live within the city limits. 

¢ An examination made by the state auditor of 
the business methods employed by the board of 
education of Urbana, Ohio, has resulted in a 
severe criticism. It is claimed by the auditor that 
illegal payments were made to firms in which board 
members have financial interests. 
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¢ Attorney General Bettman of Ohio, in a recent 
opinion, holds that where. a county board enters 
into a contract with the county superintendent, 
whereby the board agrees to pay a definite sum 
for the salary, the board is precluded from grant- 
ing any further allowance for traveling expenses. 

4 The office of the attorney general of Wisconsin, 
in a recent decision given to the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, regarding the school- 
building bonds, of Waupaca, has ruled that the 
board of education of the city of Waupaca is 
without authority to issue bonds for school pur- 
poses. Quoting from the state laws, the attorney 
pointed out that the powers of such a board of 
education are set forth in section 40.53 of the laws, 
to Lorrow money or to issue bonds for school pur- 
poses. Such a board is without power to levy taxes 
for school purposes, that power being expressly 
conferred upon the common council of the city by 
the laws. Bonds for the erection of a school build- 
ing should be issued by the city, and not by the 
board of education. In the case of Van Brunt v. 
Joint School Dist. 185 Wis. 493, the attorney 
pointed out that this did not apply in the Waupaca 
case because this was not a city school. 

¢ The attorney general of Ohio, in a recent opin- 
ion, holds that boards of education may not ac- 
quire property for commercial purposes, or for 
other than school purposes. Under the ruling, if a 
school board owns property and is not using it for 
the purpose originally intended, it is violating the 
law in renting it for commercial purposes. The 
decision particularly applies to Lockland, where the 
school board owns two houses and lots which are 
being rented, the board receiving an income from 
them. The land was originally purchased with the 
idea that a new high school would be erected on 
it. Later it was decided to make the high school 
part of the original building and not a separate 
structure. Having no immediate use for the build- 
ings, the board rented them. 


SCHOOL LAW 
School-District Government 


The appointment of a county superintendent, 
being complete when the board of education ad- 
journed, is held irrevocable, unless a vacancy 
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FOR SCHOOLS NEEDING 10 TO 50 
TELEPHONES—HERE 1S THE IDEAL SYSTEM 


There is a North System to meet the needs, conditions and requirements of ANY school with 


adaptability for every school requirement. 


Common talking but selective ringing. The cabinet shown here houses the entire ““All-Relay’’ 


Automatic Mechanism which does the work. 


Dials may be provided on all phones or they 
may be omitted so that teachers can signal only 
the principal. 

Where dials are used, a red bull’s-eye light on 
the principals desk tells when a phone is being 
used as he can listen in if he so desires. 


The same All-Relay equipment as used in larger 
selective talking exchanges and in city use—with 
identical simplicity and reliability of operation. 
The simple duties in connection with its upkeep 


are being taken care of by school janitors in 
present installations. 


Wall phone or modern type 
_desk phone as 
preferred 


By a single operation the principal can call all 
teachers to the phones for a brief conference— 
or to impart or obtain information. This feature 
is invaluable in case of fire or other emergency. 
Code call, emergency alarm, secret stations and 
intermission bells are some of the other features 
available with this system. 

Moderate cost, long life, reliable service and 
negligible maintenance are the reasons for the 
success of this North All-Relay System. 

This is the most economical, practical and effici- 
ent system made, for schools of moderate size. 
Flexibility assured with ease of expansion to 
take care of school additions. 

The first step toward having the time-saving 
convenience of a good telephone system in 
your school, is to write us for further facts and 
the names of schools near you now using a North 








&} 


Write today for Bulletin 16 


C MEC. CO. 


OHIO 











occurs, notwithstanding the absence of the su- 
perintendent’s formal acceptance (Ky. statutes, 
§§4399a-7, 4399a-10)—Board of Education of 
Boyle County v. McChesney, 32 Southwestern re- 
porter (2d) 26, 235 Ky. 692. 

An attempted election of a school superintendent 
two years before the expiration of the term of the 
superintendent previously elected for a four-year 
term is held invalidated (Ky. statutes, §§4399a-7. 
4399a-10) —Moore v. Johnson, 32 Southwestern 
reporter (2d), 353, Ky. 

The failure of members of a board of education, 
constituting a body corporate, to take an oath, 
creating a vacancy under the statute, did not im- 
pair the corporate existence (C. S. Supp. 1924, 
§$§5410, 5414, 5419; N. C. laws of 1929, c. 180).— 
Crabtree v. Board of Education of Durham Coun- 
ty, 155 Southeastern reporter 550, 199 N. C., 645. 

Where the voters at a school election could exer- 
cise an independent choice in selecting a person for 
office, it was not a duty of the judges of the elec- 
tion to count illegible ballot for one or the other 
of the two candidates——Winters v. Pasheco, 292 
Pacific reporter 1061, Colo. 

The county court properly determined that a 
questionable ballot in a school election was unin- 
telligible, and illegible and should be disregarded. 
—Winters v. Pasheco, 292 Pacific reporter 1061, 
Colo. 

Where a county court had determined that an 
election for a school-district treasurer had resulted 
in a tie, the court should have ordered a special 
election (C. L. 1921, 8327, 8329)—Winters v. 
Pasheco, 292 Pacific reporter 1061, Colo. 


School-District Property 


A statute prohibiting a school officer from being 
personally interested in any school contract is held 
inapplicable to any remote interest which a school 
officer might have under many and varied circum- 
stances (Mich. comp. laws of 1915, §5671, as 
amended by the public acts of 1927, No. 319, pt. 2. 
c. 36, §9) —Thompson v. District Board of School 
Dist. No. 1 of Moorland Twp., 233 Northwestern 
reporter 439, Mich. 

School-District Taxation 
A statute authorizing a school board to borrow 


System. 





No obligation of course—write. 


F ») aimee 


“ALL -RELAY” 


AUTOMATIC 
pee 


money and to issue bonds for schoolhouses, and 
vesting the board with authority to borrow after 
an election authorizing the loan, was held not man- 
datory (Mo. rev. statutes of 1919, 11127).—State 
ex rel. Whitehead v. Wenom, 32 Southwestern 
reporter (2d) 59, Mo. 

Where an election authorized a school board to 
borrow money for a central school building, the 
board could not be compelled to borrow for a high- 
school building only (Mo. revised statutes of 1919, 
§11127).—State ex rel. Whitehead v. Wenom, 32 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 59, Mo. 

The acts of a board of education, de jure or de 
facto, who failed to take an oath, could not be an- 
nulled in a taxpayers’ action to restrain the school 
construction (C. S. Supp. laws of 1924, §§5410, 
5414, 5419; N. C. laws of 1929, c. 180). —Crabtree 
v. Board of Education of Durham County, 155 
Southeastern reporter 550, 199 N. C. 645. 

The evidence was held not to show an abuse of 
discretion by a board of education as would war- 
rant interference with the school site—Crabtree v. 
30ard of Education of Durham County, 155 South- 
eastern reporter 550, 199 N. C., 645. _ 





Teachers 


The husband of a teacher engaged by a school 
district was held not directly or indirectly interested 
in a contract as a school officer, so as to render the 
contract invalid (Mich. complete laws of 1915, 
§§11478, and 5671, as amended by the public acts 
of 1927, No. 319, pt. 2, c. 36, §9; Mich. public 
acts of 1927, No. 319, pp. 610, 680).—Thompson v. 
District Board of School Dist. No. 1 of Moorland 
Twp., 233 Northwestern reporter 439, Mich. 

A school teacher, not having a valid contract, had 
no right to continue her performance, and as a 
matter of law, she sustained no injury when her 
employment was terminated after two and one-half 
months (Wis. statutes of 1921, §§ 40.24, 40.28 (1). 
—Harris v. Joint School Dist. No. 6 in Towns of 
a and Utica, 233 Northwestern reporter 
97, Wis. 


4 Mr. O. E. Knutson, of Egan, S. Dak., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Pipe- 
stone, Minn., to succeed C. H. Maxon. 
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they ’re safe from splinters 
HE Kingswood School for Boys, Hartford, Conn., equip- 
ped its new gymnasium with BLOX-ON-END. Its offi- 
cials and architect agreed they couldn’t afford to sacrifice 
SAFETY for low first cost when selecting the most used and 
, most abused part of any gymnasium—the FLOOR. 
BLOX-ON-END, because of its end-grain construction is 
absolutely splinter-proof—as much so as a butcher’s meat 
ond block. The floor is durable, inherently non-slip and in- 
after herently resilient. Added resilience is obtained by laying the 
man- built-up lengths of BLOX-ON-END over floor strips with 
State voids between. Powdered boric acid (easily removed with a 
stern damp cloth) makes the floor just right for dancing. It is 
fast, has high sound absorbing qualities, takes an excellent 
rd to finish and stays smooth. Nearly all leading school architects 
1 he specify Blox-on-end floors for gymnasiums and shops. 
1igh- 
“ Illustrated informative booklet sent on request. 
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Preserve the Rich Beauty 


of Your Linoleum Floors wit 


The above illustration (one 
of a series) is through the 
courtesy of The Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum 
Division. 


Let a Hillyard Floor Maintenance Engineer inspect 


your floors. 


and thriftful. Write today. No obligation. 


c) 1931 





His recommendations will be practical 


Seal your floors, keep them free from dirt and grime! 





Shine All 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


—the perfect neutral liquid cleaner for all types of 
floors! SHINE-ALL not only cleans and polishes lino- 
leum, but covers it with a protecting sheen which with- 
stands the constant grinding of thousands of feet. 
SHINE-ALL is a non-abrasive liquid which cleans, pol- 
ishes and preserves (in one operation) all floors in- 
cluding wood, tile, terrazzo, linoleum. cork, rubber 
linotile and composition. 


Approved for Sealing 
and Waterproofing All Floors: 


ONEX-SEAL seals and waterproofs, polishes and pre- 


serves floors of tile, marble. terrazzo and slate! 





SHINE-ALL SALES COMPANY 


Distributors for 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo., U. S. A. 





Washington 2 
t_ orrespoOndence 


A. C. Monahan, formerly U. S. Bureau of Education 





Nonresidents Attending Washington Schools 


A total of 2,477 children, residents of Maryland, 
Virginia, and elsewhere, are attending the public schools 
of the District of Columbia. Of these, 33 are in the 
two teachers’ colleges, 878 in senior high schools, 389 
in junior high schools, 839 in elementary schools, and 
the others in vocational, vacation, and night schools. 
Of this number only 71 are paying tuition. The other 
2,406 are members of families of government employees 
and by an act of Congress are permitted to attend the 
district schools, without payment of tuition or other 
charges. The total paid to the district for tuition by 
the 71 mentioned is $6,488.36. At the same rate of 
tuition the other 2,406 would pay $217,854.82. 

Considerable objection to the attendance of non- 
residents in the district public schools without tuition 
is raised from time to time by the taxpayers. They 
hold that, if Congress wants government employees 
living outside the district to have the privilege of send- 
ing their children to the district. without the payment 
of tuition, that it should provide a special appropria- 
tion to cover the cost. When the measure was enacted, 
the cost of the district government including the 
schools, was borne equally by district and federal 
funds. Now the burden is almost entirely on the tax- 
payers, as Congress provides but a small portion of 
the money required each year for the district. While 
the district can use only such money as is appropriated 
by Congress, it is not generally known that the greater 
part of the money appropriated is money raised by 
district taxation. The part coming from other monies 
is generally conceded to be less than would be paid to 
the district if the government property in the district 
was assessed taxes at the same rate as private property. 

Tuition rates in the Washington schools are: teach- 
ers’ colleges, $195.36; senior high schools, $122.62; 
junior high schools, $96.90; elementary schools, $71.52; 
vocational, $157.14; vacation, $4.74; and night schools, 
$10.90. 

State School Administration 


In a recent statement, Dr. Wm. John Cooper, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, calls attention to a nation- 


wide tendency in the administration of the affairs of 
the states, that may seriously affect the present recom- 
mended state school administration. He says, “If the 
present tendency of the public to hold the governor 
primarily responsible for all state functions continues, 
radical reorganization of the executive departments of 
most states will be necessary. The first step in this 
direction is to set up the executive budget, giving the 
governor major control over expenditures. The second 
step is the establishment of a cabinet system of ad- 
ministration. This logically implies the right of the 
governor to appoint the chiefs of all departments. 

“Education cannot expect to escape reorganization 
under such conditions. Boards of education under such 
a scheme, would either disappear, as in Illinois and 
Ohio, or become merely advisory, as in Massachusetts, 
if the educational department is not to be rendered 
ineffective by dual control. 

“For many years, however, experts in school ad- 
ministration have been unanimously in favor of the 
appointment of the chief school executive by a state 
board of education, with some differences as to how 
the members of the board should be selected. In gen- 
eral, they favor the appointment of these board mem- 
bers by the governor, for terms sufficiently long to pre- 
vent his use of the office for political control.” 

Commissioner Cooper suggested the need of an ex- 
tended inquiry into this situation, financed by some 
foundation, to be made under the direction of a com- 
mission consisting of three outstanding experts in school 
administration, and three political scientists interested 
in state administration. 


Kindergarten Enrollment Increasing in the 
United States 


An increase of more than 50 per cent has been noted 
in kindergarten enrollment throughout the United 
States during the past ten years, according to a recent 
study of the U. S. Office of Education. 

Kindergartens are now regarded as an integral part 
of the United States school system in eight out of 
every ten cities of 30,000 or more, and in five out of 
every ten cities and towns having populations of 2,500 
or more. 

The average kindergarten child is 514 years old the 
latter part of the school year. He is one of a class of 
52 taught by one person, and is in school three hours a 
day. His mental age slightly exceeds his chronological 
age. 

The average first-grade child is 614 years old the 
latter half of the school year. He is in school from 


four to six hours a day. There are an average of 40 
in the first grade, taught by one person. More than 
2,000 children from 2 to 5 years old are attending pre- 
kindergarten schools. These schools furnish early train- 
ing and excellent opportunity for observation of be- 
havior and adjustment problems in boys and girls 
before they reach kindergarten or primary-grade age. 


Publications of U. S. Office of Education 


The U. S. Commissioner of Education has adopted 
several new plans of announcing to the school public 
the available publications of the office. One is the pub- 
lication from time to time of special lists for special 
groups of teachers. A recent one of this sort is, Pub- 
lications of the U. S. Office of Education of Special 
Interest to High School Teachers, giving the names and 
authors of all bulletins in secondary education pub- 
lished since 1914. 

Another plan is the issuing in circular form, at 
rather frequent intervals, of a circular entitled An- 
nouncement of Recent Publications, which is sent out 
to a large general mailing list. School Life, the monthly 
publication of the bureau, will no longer be devoted 
to general educational matters, but will confine its 
columns largely to reports of what the government, 
and particularly the Office of Education, is doing for 
the promotion of schools and colleges. It will keep the 
school public informed relative to the store of publica- 
tions, maps, pictures, and services offered by other 
Federal offices, and how they may be obtained by 
school authorities. 


Additional Educational Duties for the Department 
of the Interior 


The administration of governmental matters in the 
Virgin Islands has been transferred from the Navy De- 
partment, to the Department of the Interior, by order 
of President Hoover. Civilian officials will replace all 
navy officers now connected with this work. Dr. Paul 
M. Pearson of Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, who 
has been made governor, will be responsible for the 
educational work of the islands, acting through the 
constituted educational authorities. He, in turn will be 
responsible to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Dr. Pearson, who is well known in educational 
circles, is a graduate of Baker University, in Kansas, 
and did graduate work at Northwestern University. 
He taught in Cherryville, Kansas, and later at North- 
western University, from which he went to Swarth- 
more College. 

(Concluded on Page 8&6) 
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As the Plans Are Drawn 


v4 i 





Three Ghostly Generals Ride 


As the plans for any public or semi-public 
building, involving plumbing and plumb- 
ing fixtures, are drawn, three grim shadows 
mount ghostly steeds and figuratively start 
for the job. 


They are: Failure, Short Life and their 


hideous brother in arms, Insanitation. 


No matter what your interest in plumbing may be 
don’t hesitate to callin the Clow Soldier of Sanitation. 
Behind him stands the most complete line of specialized 
plumbing fixtures in the world. Orask forthe Clow Cat 
alog covering the type of building you are interested in. 











They lead unseen armies to attack any 
fault or flaw in design, construction, 
quality or fitting of the plumbing fixtures. 
Whether these three notorious generals 
and their commands reach the job you are 
planning or not depends upon what is 
written into the specifications. 


For 52 years the Clow Soldier of Sanita- 
tion has been fighting and defeating this 


enemy. 


To this end Clow has developed a line 
of specialized plumbing fixtures unrivalled 
anywhere in the world, designed particu- 


larly to meet the acute needs of schools, 
hospitals, industrial plants and public 
buildings as well as dwellings. 


And Clow goes to unmatched lengths in 
assuring that these fixtures will meet those 
needs. As a matter of fact, all fixture 
batteries are set up completely before ship- 
ment and tested under conditions simulat- 
ing those of the actual installation. 

Write such plumbing into your specifica- 
tions and the three notorious generals and 
their ghostly hosts are routed before the 
plumbing fixtures are even installed. 





PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 
Consult your architect 
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Once Feralun Anti-Slip Treads are installed on your stairs, you can forget 
about them. No replacement worries are involved with Feralun. They last in- 
definitely. Besides, the anti-slip feature itself is worth the price of installation. 
Where stairways wear and become smooth, children are in constant danger of 
serious injury from slipping. Feralun eliminates this worry, also. In planning 
new schools or the rehabilitation of old ones, considerable thought should be 
given to stairs, which are easily the most used part of a building. 


include Feralun in your specifications. 


50 Church St. 


ALUMALUN FERALUN 





(Concluded from Page 84) 
Building Program for the District of Columbia 


The house appropriations for the District of Co- 
lumbia provide for more school-building expansion 
than was previously provided in a single year. Money 
is provided for carrying on the construction of the new 
Roosevelt High School to cost over one million dollars 
when completed, two junior high schools, three sec- 
ondary schools, and additions to five junior high 
schools, and seven elementary-school buildings. This 
would provide approximately 100 additional classrooms 
for elementary school children over the number now 
in use. 

Building Program for Montgomery County, 
Maryland 

The Montgomery county (adjacent to the district) 
board of education is considering the adoption of an 
extensive building program, requiring over half a mil- 
lion dollars, to properly house elementary-school chil- 
dren in the county, particularly those in the rapidly 
growing suburbs of the District of Columbia. Over 
18,000 children are attending the county schools. The 
increase in the past few years has been due to the rapid 
spread of the city of Washington over the district line 
into the county. Approximately a thousand children 
of employees of the government are attending schools 
in the district. This they may do without the payment 
of tuition. Congressmen have proposed several times 
recently that this no longer be permitted. If the pres- 
ent law were changed it would force a larger additional 
outlay in the county to provide buildings. 


White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection 

The final report of the White House Conference was 
presented at a meeting held recently in Washington. 
This was the report of the Medical Service Section, 
Dr. Samuel McHamill of Philadelphia, chairman of 
the section, presided. Three main committees gave the 
results of their findings; (1) the Committee on Growth 
and Development; (2) the Committee on Prenatal and 
Maternal Care; and (3)the Committee on Medical 
Care. 

The reports include the results of a national survey 
of 85,000 families in 158 cities, and 25,000 families in 
rural areas in 42 States, and included such matters as 
health examinations, dental examinations, vaccination 
against smallpox, diphtheria immunization, and the 
influence of economic status and age. 


Death of President of District School Board 
Charles F. Carusi, president of the District of Co- 


Ik 


You would like your original stair installation 
to celebrate a 40th anniversary 
install 


¢ FERRALUN ¢ 


Anti-Slip Treads 
They will outlast the building 


Complete installation data on request. 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Representatives in all principal cities 





Be sure to 


New York, N. Y. 


BRONZALUN NICALUN 





lumbia board of education, and dean of the law faculty 
of the National University, died during the past month. 
He had been a member of the board for six years, and 
president for four years. Public schools in the city 
were closed on the day of his funeral. Dr. Carusi was 
responsible for the converting of the two District 
Normal Schools into Colleges for Teachers. 


Meals for Needy Pupils 


The board of education of the District of Columbia 
has asked the Parent-Teacher Association to provide 
breakfast and luncheon for needy children in the pub- 
lic schools. A recent survey showed that a considerable 
number of children came to the schocl each morning 
without breakfast, and others had no lunch. Teachers 
throughout the city have provided for many children, 
paying for it from their own limited personal funds. 
The board has no appropriation for such use, and feels 
that the teachers should not incur the expense. It has 
therefore asked the Parent-Teacher Association to raise 
money for this purpose. 


Eligibility Requirements for Teaching Principalships 


Teaching principals in the Washington school system 
in the future will be required, before appointment, to 
show that they are graduates of three-year normal 
schools, or equivalent institutions. The change requires 
that they have as much training at least as the teachers 
in the school system, three years of normal school 
being now required of them. 

Another proposed change in the rules would permit 
a candidate from outside of Washington to take the 
examination for the position of administrative prin- 
cipal, now open only to teachers in the school system. 
At the same time the board increased the requirements 
for annual substitutes, adding to the two-year normal- 
school course, two vears of experience. Two eligible 
staffs of substitutes, are maintained one for the grades 
from kindergarten to the seventh year, and the other 
for junior- and senior-high-school classes. 


Testing Building and Other Materials 


School authorities having the responsibility for the 
erection of school buildings and the purchase of vari- 
ous types of materials, will be interested in a recent 
list of testing laboratories prepared by the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards under the title Directory of Commer- 
cial-Testing Laboratories and College-Research Lab- 
oratories. Types of testing work conducted by each 
laboratory are given in the publication. Copies may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents at 
the price of 20 cents. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

Chicago constructs twelve to fifteen new school 
buildings yearly. These schools are erected by private 
contractors who work under the supervision of the 
school-board architect. The architect heads a Bureau 
of Architecture, consisting of approximately 150 men, 
including draftsmen, engineers, superintendents, and 
inspectors. All of the Chicago school buildings are 
built from plans prepared in the Bureau of Archi- 
tecture. This bureau costs approximately $600,000 
per year to maintain, and the architect receives a 
salary of $10,000 per year. 

Recently the president of the board of education 
presented a plan to eliminate the bureau completely. 
In its place he proposed the creation of a building 
corporation to be controlled by the city. The directors 
of the corporation were to be five in number, with 
a salary of $10,000 per year each, and appointment 
by the mayor for a life term. The board of trustees 
or directors would consist of one representative of 
union labor, one banker, one engineer, one business 
man, and one architect. Each of the following groups 
would submit three names to the mayor, and from 
this list of fifteen, the mayor would appoint the five 
trustees: Western Society of Engineers, Chicago Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architecture, the Chi- 
cago Clearing House, the Chicago Building Trades, 
and the Commercial Club of Chicago. 

This proposed corporation, which would act inde- 
pendently of the board of education, would issue tax- 
exempt bonds. The principal and interest payments 
for these would come from the school-building fund. 
This, of course, would be a reversal of Chicago's long- 
time plan of financing capital outlay from current 
taxes. The plan would not only require legislation by 
the General Assembly but it would require a state 
constitutional amendment. 

A parent of a 14-year-old senior-high-school girl 
wrote to the newspapers complaining that the child’s 
teacher advised the girl to read a story about Cath- 
erine the Great which the parent considered unfit. Supt. 
Wm. J. Bogan agreed with the parent. It seems that 
the book in question was a review of the many love 
affairs of Catherine, and very realistic. Supt. Bogan 
condemned its use and appointed a committee to in- 
quire into other books which might be deemed unfit 
for school use. The teacher held that this book is 
no worse than some of Shakespeare’s works. The 
newspapers quoted from the book (apparently some 


oi ‘‘e milder passages) and they seemed pretty bad. 
(Concluded on Page 88) 
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The SILENT HUNTINGTON 
Scrubbing and Polishing 
Machine 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc., are 
now making this Scrubbing and Polish- 
ing Machine. It is specially designed to 
embody all the points of merit a scrub- 
bing machine should have, with none of 
the unnecessary frills. 


It will run one thousand hours with one 
greasing. It is ball-bearing throughout. 
It leaves no wheel marks on the floors. 
It will do more work and cover more 
floor space per hour than any other 
machine of its size. 


This new machine is furnished on 
an entirely new plan. Write us 
for details at once. 
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the New 
SILENT 
HUNTINGTON 


Scrubbing & Polishing Machine. 


AND THESE MASTER QUALITY 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


PRODUCTS BEAUTIFY --- SAVE 
LABOR....and SAVE MONEY! 


‘THe new Silent Huntington Scrubbing and 
Polishing Machine is designed, built and furnished 
only by The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. It may 
be had by you on a startling new plan. You owe it 
to yourself to find out more about it . . . and the 
many master-quality Floor Maintenance products 


in our line. Write today. 


SANA-SEAL .... 
the perfect Floor Seal for finish- 
ing new Wood Floors and re- 
finishing old oiled Wood Floors. 


LIQUA-SHINE.... 


the Liquid Wax and Complete 
Floor Treatment. Contains Fill- 
er, Wax and Varnish. Quick 
drying, easy polishing, long 
wearing. Fine for Linoleum and 
Wood Floors. 


Canadian Office 
36 Yonge Street 






HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


KO-REX and E-M 
Scrub Compounds.... 
for cleaning Asphalt Tile, Rub- 
ber, Tile, Marble and Terrazzo 
Floors and for scrubbing old oil 

off of Wood Floors. 


RUBBER-SAN eees 
strictly Water Dispersed Wax 
for Asphalt Tile, Rubber Floors, 


and for polishing Terrazzo 
Floors. 


and Warehouse 


Toronto, Ontario 


untington Laboratories /nc. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA. 
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HYGIENIC SCHOOL WARDROBES 


Full details of the Wilson Rolling Front economy 
Wardrobe, as well as other popular Disappearing 
Door types will be sent on request. Over 50 years 
of Wilson development, the Wilson one year guar- 
antee and Wilson National Installation Service in- 


with 


Rolling Fronts Save 
Valuable Classroom 
Space......Lconomy 


for Small Schools... 


CHOOL Boards of smaller communities, charged with 
the necessity of saving every possible dollar of school 
construction cost and the conservation of every possible 


A section Wilson Rolling Front 
Wardrobe, set ina recess. 


inch of class room space, turn to Wilson Rolling Front 


type of Hygienic Wardrobes as a primary measure of 


economy. 


The Rolling fronts may be finished with blackboard 


sure the best at the least commensurate cost. 


surface if desired, and wardrobes may be connected with 
ventilating system. Whether fitted into wall recess, as 
pictured, or set against the wall they provide adequate 
clothes room at minimum space displacement. 


Send for Catalog No. 14. 


Tue J.G. Witson CorpoRATION 


OVER oO 


(Concluded from Page 86) 
Editorially the newspapers supported the stand of the 
superintendent. 

The Illinois Schoolmaster’s Club met at Blooming- 
ton on February 6-7. The main meeting was a dinner 
affair held on Friday night. Floyd T. Goodier, super- 
intendent at Chicago Heights, presided. After men- 
tioning the fact that two years ago they had three 
speakers, last year two speakers, and this year only 
one, Supt. Wm. J. Bogan of Chicago was introduced. 

Supt. Bogan, who spoke on “Democracy in Educa- 
tion,” told how we boast of the number of our high- 
school graduates, but never mention the fact that 49 
per cent of the children never get beyond the ninth 
grade. He urged a curriculum built for these children, 
as well as for those who go higher. 

At the Saturday morning conference of the Club, 
Herbert Simpson, of Northwestern University, gave 
an address on “School Finance,” particularly from the 
standpoint of improvement of assessment machinery. 
He made two statements which might appear to be in 
conflict. First of all, he stated that if the Roman 
Emperors could visit present-day Chicago, some of 
them would be shocked at the extravagance of munici- 
pal government, and others would be mortified at the 
opportunities which they had overlooked. On the 
other hand, he asserted that the shrewdest financial 
wizard in Wall Street could not devise a scheme which 
would give an equivalent return for the money spent 
for governmental purposes. He pointed out that for 
a per-capita expenditure of 29 cents a day, we receive 
protection from foreign invasion, local police, and fire 
protection, lessened hazards of disease through sani- 
tary measures, -and education for our children. He 
squared these two statements in an explanation that, 
under our present system of government, relatively 
cheap though it is, there is ample room to provide 
these benefits for considerably less than 29 cents per 
day. 

One of the speakers at the Saturday morning con- 
ference attributed a statement to a Chicago high- 
school principal which, if it represented the truth, 
would be highly discouraging to parents. The state- 
ment was: “The best students in our high school 
come from orphanages where they have not been 
subjected to parental influence.” A check-up revealed 
that the Chicago principal was misquoted! 

Supt. William J. Bogan has an Advisory Committee 
of ‘“outsiders’—civic, business, and labor leaders. 
During the recent preparation of the 1931 School 
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Budget, this committee waged a vigorous battle before 
the board of education for appropriations for ten edu- 
cational needs which had not been provided for in 
the tentative budget. The committee was partly suc- 
cessful, in that the sum of $75,000 was set up to 
reduce the elementary-school-class size by the employ- 
ment of 50 new teachers, and a new bureau of re- 
search was created, to be known as the Bureau of 
Research and Building Survey. 

The bureau will combine true research with applied 
research and service, in the fields of education, finance, 
buildings, and exhibits. Its personnel will consist of a 
director, an assistant director of educational research, 
an assistant director of building survey, an assistant in 
building survey, a supervisor of exhibits, and four 
clerks. 

Superintendent Bogan has appointed Don C. Rogers, 
a member of the American Educational Research As- 
sociation, as director of the new bureau. 


A SUGGESTION FOR FINANCING 
TION IN OHIO 


Prof. W. G. Wolfe, of Quaker City, Ohio, newly 
elected president of the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion, has recently outlined eight points as a basis 
for approaching a solution of the problem of fi- 
nancing education in the state. Recognizing that 
reductions in the tax duplicate, as well as other 
factors, may cause a severe reduction in revenue, 
the special committee of leaders has outlined a 
statement of tentative policies concerning the fin- 
ancing of public education. These are: 

1. That during times of depression it is impera- 
tive that standards of education be maintained and 
if careful economies permit, to be raised. 

2. That the school-tax rates for current cost of 
operating the basic program of education be the 
4.85 mills now provided by statute; i.e., 2.2 local 
levy and 2.65 state levy. 

3. That since the responsibility for education is 
to be shared by the state and school district, we 
should consider plans for increasing the state’s 
participation in school support. 

4. That the state make use of its power to levy 
various forms of taxes, other than on real property 
to defray its part of the cost of education, thereby 
relieving the real property in the school districts. 


EDUCA- 


“KNOW. HOW” 


5. That the state funds be distributed in a sim- 
ple manner on some such basis as pupil attendance, 
thus minimizing the amount of state supervision. 

6. That local districts desiring to maintain an 
educational program more complete than that per- 
mitted by an operating levy of 4.85 mills may do 
so by voting extra levies outside the constitutional 
limitation of 15 mills provided no more funds are 
available within the limitation. 

7. That districts unable to finance a basic pro- 
gram out of that derived from the state per capita 
funds and the 4.85 mills levy be given additional 
state aid out of an equalization and rehabilitation 
fund similar to that now in use. 

8. That all educational authorities put into effect 
every possible adjustment which will produce econ- 
omy without sacrifice of efficiency. 

A SCHOOL JANITOR HONORED 

Thomas Cahoon, who recently retired as janitor 
of the Jay Hubbell School, Houghton, Mich., after 
a service of 36 years, was commended by the 
school board, in a resolution which was adopted 
and presented to Mr. Cahoon. The resolution reads 
as follows: 

“Mr. Thomas Cahoon, who has resigned his posi- 
tion as janitor of the Jay Hubbell School, was 
entering his 37th year as janitor of that school. 
He has not only been an efficient and faithful 
worker, but he has had the respect of the teachers, 
pupils, and parents. 

“Being janitor of a public school involves more 
than firing a boiler, or cleaning a building. It means 
that the janitor must appreciate the essentials of 
sanitation, and that he understand modern sanitary 
equipment and methods. The janitor comes into 
close contact with the children. He must be a man 
of unquestionable character. It is necessary for him 
to command the respect of the children. He must 
feel the responsibility of codperation with the 
principal and teachers in the supervision of the 
children while in the building or on the playground. 

“Mr. Cahoon possessed all of these qualifications. 
He has rendered the community an outstanding 
service for 36 years and is worthy of the highest 
consideration.” 
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Maintaining 
School 
Sanitation 


No part of a school’s sanitary equipment is more 
vital than waste disposal. Breakdowns are costly 


—and dangerous. . 


Thus it is significant that more than six thou- 
sand of the nation’s finest schools are Sloan- 


equipped. - 


This fact is important—but not surprising. 
For twenty-five years Sloan has manufactured 
the quality products of the flush valve industry. 
Small wonder, then, that today Sloan Flush 
Valves are the first choice of school authorities 
and the standard of comparison by which all 


others are judged. 


SLOAN VALVE CO 
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The Sloan line pro- 
vides hand-operated 
or automatic seat- 
operated flush valves 
for every school re- 
quirement including 
floor or wall outlet 
closets, urinals and 
slop sinks. 


CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of Flush Valves Exclusively for Every Requirement 
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Modernize your playground 
with Cyclone Fence 


No matter how often children are warned . . . no matter how careful 
motorists may be, tragedies are sure to occur when the playground 
is not fenced. Cyclone Fence solves the playground protection prob- 
lem for good. Made of copper-steel to last many 
years. Cyclone is the standard playground pro- 
tection for schools throughout America. 


oad 


Get an Accurate Estimate 


You are completely protected when you deal 
with your Cyclone Fence Man. He is depend- 
able and backed by the Cyclone Fence Com- 

, ‘ : Cyclone Window 
pany. His estimates are accurate and the job Giards protect school 
he plans for you will be installed without a hitch. house windows from 
See hi i Cud . bef, sais hey balls, stones, etc. Also 
See him and get Cyclone prices before you buy protect school property 


fence. Phone, wire or write for information. from intruders. Made 
to fit any size window. 


Cyclone ence 





REG. U.S.PAT OFF. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif. 


& 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 









Cyclone—not a “type” of fence—but fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trademark. ©C.F.Co.1931 
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Frank E. Hahn, and Brian Boylinson, Architects 


Philadelphia’s Smartest 
Residential Hotel 


ls Equipped with Hartshorn 
Window Shades... 


“Combining the carefree luxury and conveni- 
ence of an hotel with the dignity and charm of 
a private home,” the Warwick in Philadelphia 
equipped its 1456 windows with shade cloth by 
Stewart Hartshorn. 

This shade cloth— spun, woven and finished 
by Stewart Hartshorn—represents the enduring 
quality demanded by discriminating architects 
and builders. Write for samples. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
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Provides Maximum Capacity 
with Low Cost and Safety 


The PirtspurcH-Des Motnss all-steel 
grandstand is a structure incomparable 
in safety, appearance, and low initial 
and maintenance costs. Its advantages 
are unlimited. 


Trained engineers and erection crews 
guarantee first class jobs and complete 
satisfaction to any purchaser of the 
PirtspuRGH - Des Moines grandstand. 


Two shops, one in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and another in Des Moines, Iowa, are 
equipped with all the facilities neces- 
sary to turn out first class work. Com- 
petent and experienced hands carry 
any grandstand job from start to finish. 


grandstands is given in our free folder 


Further information on our “folder 
{ No. 87 





PDM Grandstands are built in standard sections, which can be added to or 
double decked as required. The clear space beneath the stand may serve as offices 


or storage and dressing rooms. Comfortable wooden seats raised on steel supports 
give ample leg and foot room. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


3489 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Pittsburgh-Des Moines Grandstand at Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 


693 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 





Capacity 1440 persons. 










991 Tuttle St., Des Moines, Ia. 





The Pennsylvania State School Directors Meet 
at Harrisburg, Pa. 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State School Directors Association was 
held February 4-5, in the Penn High School Audi- 
torium at Harrisburg, Pa. The program—which 
was divided into three sessions, a morning and 
afternoon session on the opening day, and a 
morning session on the second day—was in charge 
of the president, Mr. Edwin P. Young, of Towanda. 

The convention was opened by President Young 
and was followed with the reports of the various 
committees, and the election of the nominating 
committee. Four topics were taken up at the open- 
ing session, with Dr. Harris Hart, of Virginia, Dr. 
M. S. Bentz, of Pennsylvania, Mr. J. C. Shum- 
berger, of Allentown, Pa., and Dr. Robert Shaw, 
of Pennsylvania, as the principal speakers. Dr. 
Hart, speaking on “Larger Units of Taxation,” 
pointed out that the most important factor in public 
education is the equality of teachers. In conclud- 
ing his address, he comp)imented the school-board 
directors of the state for the great progress made 
with such a complex situation as exists in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. Bentz, who spoke on “The Financing of 
Third- and Fourth-Class Districts,” called atten- 
tion to the fact that the problem in Pennsylvania is 
practically the same as that of the legislatures of 
forty other states during the present year. How to 
equalize school opportunities, how to shift the 
burden of taxation, or minimize the cost of edu- 
cation is being studied by statesmen everywhere, 
said Dr. Bentz. 

Mr. J. C. Shumberger, who addressed the gather- 
ing on the topic, “Some Taxation Problems,” said 
the greatest problem in taxation today is not in ad- 
ministering the law, or collecting the tax, but in 
keeping the tax within certain limits. Regarding 
assessments, he said it is possible to forget figures 
and leave the assessment of property with an honest 
assessor who will apply the machinery of mathe- 





matics. If he is not capable of doing the work 
honestly, it is up to the proper authorities to dis- 
place him, said Mr. Shumberger. Commenting on 
the tasks of school directors in the problem of 
taxes, Mr. Shumberger said that school directors 
today have many perplexing and thankless prob- 
lems of which the average taxpayer knows noth- 
ing. Foresight and a greater practical knowledge 
of present-day business training will enable the 
school directors to direct with dignity and honor 
in their work. 

Dr. R. C. Shaw spoke on the subject, “Creating 
Values.’’ Other speakers who addressed the after- 
noon session were Mrs. Lois Owen, who spoke on 
“School Nursing as Related to Child Welfare and 
Unemployment”; Hon. E. J. Turner, who talked 
on “A Legislator’s View of the Public-School Sys- 
tem in Pennsylvania”; and Dr. Hilton I. Jones, 
who discussed “A Study in Self-Management.” 

The Thursday morning session was opened by 
Dr. Waldo C. Cherry, and was followed by reports 
of the various committees. Dr. I. M. Wright, of 
Allentown, spoke on the subject, “School Directors’ 
Problems of Tomorrow”; Dr. James N. Rule, of 
the State Education Department, talked on “Edu- 
cational Legislation”; and Dr. Lee L. Driver took 
for his topic, “The Greatest Thing in Rural Edu- 
cation.” 

The resolutions committee presented resolutions 
recommending that part of the burden of taxa- 
tion be placed upon other forms of wealth, or upon 
incomes and investments; that the association con- 
tinue its efforts to establish a state fire-insurance 
law for insuring school properties; that the asso- 
ciation support legislation governing the registra- 
tion of privately owned school busses, operated 
under a contract with the school district for part- 
time transportation of school children; that the 
association give serious consideration to making 
proper provision for the employment of an ade- 


quate number of school nurses in the school dis- 
tricts represented; that the association go on rec- 
ord against a reduction of the salary schedule of 
school employees and that every effort be made to 
assist needy districts in meeting the minimum 
schedule; that a study be made of plans and pro- 
grams for teachers’ institutes in order that more 
effective benefits may be derived by teachers; that 
the employment of married women as teachers 
when they have other adequate means of support 
be decried in behalf of the large number of pre- 
pared and unemployed college graduates who give 
promise of competency; that the association sup- 
port the efforts being made to have motion-picture 
producers eliminate suggestive pictures; that the 
association support an amendment of the law, giv- 
ing school districts the full amount of the taxes 
with penalties, in place of only the face value as 
at present. 

The legislative committee in its report, indorsed 
the plan of the state education department in its 
efforts to establish a ten-year program along natural 
constructive lines, looking toward the development 
of the state’s educational system, commended the 
education department for its proposed study of 
the needs of the schools for a larger unit of taxa- 
tion and administration; endorsed the plan of the 
department for recodifying the school laws; recom- 
mended legislation for protecting school children 
entering or leaving school busses; recommended 
that the 4-mill tax on school indebtedness now col- 
lected by the auditor general be repealed; sug- 
gested that legislation be enacted to relieve land 
from the full burden of taxation, and that income- 
producing securities be taxed a proportional share 
for the support of the local government; decried 
the discrimination of public utilities against school 
districts using their power or product, and urged 
that the legislature act favorably on the program 
of the governor for insuring the fair regulation of 
corporations offering their service in the various 
commonwealths. 

The following officers of the association were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Mr. R. M. Baldridge, McKeesport: 
first vice-president, Mrs. Joseph Scattergood, West 
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Designs. 





Chester; second vice-president, Mrs. Ida Wallace, 


Swissvale; third vice-president, Mr. David I. 
Miller, Allentown; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Anna 
Brenneman Dickinson, Harrisburg; directors: Mrs. 
Warren Marshall, Mr. Charles V. Adams, Mr. 
George W. Murray, Mr. C. K. Patterson, and Mr. 
Franklin J. Roth. 


NEBRASKA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 
AT KEARNEY 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska Association 
of School Boards and Executives was held February 
10-11, at Kearney, with President H. O. Schaaf 
acting as chairman. 

Following the registration of delegates, the meet- 
ing was called to order by the president. A welcome 
was extended by President E. H. Staubitz of the 
chamber of commerce. At the morning session, 
Supt. C. Ray Gates, of Grand Island, gave a talk 
on “The School and American Life,’ while Dr. 
D. A. Worcester, of the University of Nebraska, 
spoke on “Devices for the Selection of Teachers.” 

During the afternoon sessions administrative 
relations were discussed, subjects primarily of 
interest to directors of school systems. Mr. John 
Wiltse, Falls City, talked on “The Superintendent's 
Obligation to Boards of Education’; Mr. A. H. 
Staley, Hastings, discussed “The Board's Obliga- 
tion to the Superintendent of Schools”; and Dr. 
P. H. Bartholemew, director of health for the 
State of Nebraska, took for his subject, “School 
and Community Responsibility for Public Health.” 
There followed a general business discussion, which 
was in charge of Mr. O. A. Wirsig, superintendent 
of schools of Kearney. Dr. J. E. LeRossignol, 
University of Nebraska, closed the session with a 
talk on “The Present Business Situation.” Dr. Paul 
C. Calhoun, of Lincoln, was the speaker of the 
evening at the banquet on Tuesday evening, which 
was in charge of Supt. M. C. Lefler, of Lincoln. 

The Wednesday morning session opened with a 
discussion on “Pending School Legislation,” by 
Mr. E. M. Hosman., secretary of the Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association; Mr. E. J. Overing, Red 
Cloud, talked on ‘‘The Ideal Teacher.” Mr. George 
E. Martin, of the Kearney State Teachers’ College, 
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E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 


Laboratory Furniture Specialists for 33 Years 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. 





gave a talk on “Abraham Lincoln,” and Judge 
Bayard H. Paine, of the Nebraska Supreme Court 
spoke at the closing session on Wednesday 
afternoon. 

The meeting adopted resolutions indorsing the 
tax-equalization plan, objecting to the bill provid- 
ing that county treasurers get commission for 
collecting school taxes; indorsing the income-tax 
plan of financing, and naming a committee to study 
the Nebraska tax systems. The association also 
favored the introduction of a character course in 
the public schools. 

The meeting closed with the election of the 
following officers: President. Mr. John Wiltse. 
Falls City; vice-president, Mr. H. B. Simon, 
Norfolk; secretary-treasurer, Mr. J. J. Overing. 
Red Cloud. 


WASHINGTON STATE SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
MEET AT OLYMPIA 


The ninth annual meeting of the Washington 
State School Directors’ Association was held 
February 10-11, at Olympia. About 150 persons 
were in attendance, of whom 83 were accredited 
delegates, 20 were county superintendents, and the 
remainder visiting school directors and educators. 
Thirty-three of the 39 counties of the state were 
represented at the meeting. 

The principal address of the session was deliv- 
ered by President C. H. Fisher, of the Bellingham 
Normal School, on the subject, “Outstanding Prob- 
lems in Teacher Service in Washington.” Many 
problems of interest to the educators were dis- 
cussed in the various sessions. 

The association adopted resolutions indorsing 
the Showalter education bill, the income-tax bill, 
4 bill directing boards of county commissioners 
to divide receipts from Federal forest-reserve lands 
and mineral lands between schools and roads, a bill 
permitting second- and third-class school districts 
to establish rooms for subnormal children, and a 
measure opposing House Bill No. 17 for budget 
control, as originally passed by the House. A res- 
olution indorsing the sales tax was laid on the 
table. 


When your community appropriates a certain sum 
for the erection of a new building, the addition of 
a department, or a room, they expect judicious ex- 
penditure of their money. 


They have a right to expect you to invest only in 
materials that are of proven value. 


SHELDON LABORATORY FURNITURE is time 
tested and accepted by thousands of schools, colleges, 
and universities the country over as furniture of 
proven value. 


It will pay in dollars and cents to recommend 


SHELDON EQUIPMENT. 


Have you the latest SHELDON catalog? 


Sheldon Builds Furniture of Proven Merit for the following 
Departments: 


Chemistry 


Physics Art 
Biology Mechanical Drawing 
General Science Commercial 
Cooking Classroom 
ae Sewing Library 
Manual Training Cases 








General Shop 










The association appointed a committee to work 
this year on a uniform system of keeping trans- 
portation costs. 

It was decided to hold the 1932 meeting of the 
association in Yakima. 

The meeting closed with the election of the 
following officers: 

President, Mr. S. Frank Spencer, Everett; west 
side vice-president, Mrs. Iva Mann, Tacoma; east 
side vice-president, Mr. H. S. Hughes, Hover; 
executive committee, John Dobie, Yakima; R. H. 
Lind, Tacoma; secretary, L. D. Burrus, Olympia. 
—L. D. Burrus. 


HEALTH-EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION 
STANDARDS 


The physical-education department of the New 
York State Department of Education has adopted 
a number of interesting standards for the school 
systems of New York state on the employment of 
school physicians and nurses. 

School Physicians — One full-time physician for 
the first 2,000 to 2,500 pupils; one additional full- 
time physician for each 4,000 to 5,000 pupils; the 
employment of part-time physicians during the fall 
medical-inspection period. 

School Nurses —One nurse for the first 2,000 
pupils; one additional nurse for each additional 2,- 
500 to 3,000 pupils. 

Psychiatrist — One psychiatrist for each school 
system of 20,000 pupils. 

Visiting Teachers — One visiting teacher for the 
first 2,000 pupils enrolled in the schools; one addi- 
tional visiting teacher for each additional 2,500 to 
5,000 pupils. 

Supervisor of Health Teaching — One supervisor 
of elementary grade for each 4,000 to 6,000 pupils; 
one additional supervisor for each additional 8,000 
to 10,000 pupils. 

Teacher of Physical Education — One supervisor 
of elementary grade physical education for each 
2,500 to 3,000 pupils; one teacher of physical 
activities for each 200 to 300 junior-high-school 
pupils; one supervisor of physical activities for 
each 400 to 4,000 secondary-school pupils. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP of masters 
to guarantee superior lighting 


“GUILD” of craftsmen has grown up within the very plant in which 
A elestialite is made. Here father has handed down to son the difficult 
art of glass-blowing—of forming with infinite care and exactness the globes 
through which properly filtered light is to stream. 
From the instant that the hollow steel pipe is first dipped into a fire-clay 
retort of glowing molten glass—Celestialite is in the hands of craftsmen 
of well-nigh miraculous skill, men whose pride in a perfect product is the 
paramount consideration. 
In a sense, therefore, Celestialite is not manufactured —it is created. 
Every globe is the individual product of a master-craftsman’s artistry. But 
it is only natural that to produce a light that is so close an approximation 
of daylight demands precisely this care, this distinguished craftsmanship. 
In nationally prominent schools— Columbia, Princeton, Amherst, Wes- 


leyan— in educational institutions like the Alexander Hamilton High 





School (see below) where quality in equipment is the objective, not price, 


CELESTIALITE’S Celestialite lighting glassware is called upon to perform its beneficent 
three layers: function, saving eye-sight and eye-strain, preventing both glare and dim- 


The Reason for its Superiority 1 } f ! “ tt d li | on li 1 ‘ 
25S. S , y sw > -to-dav ¥ > 

f1f:k taper ctecpentchees em ness, supplying at the turn of a switch nex aylight lighting 

parency—for body and strength. 7 ’ 7 

[2] A layerofwhite glass—to dif- ; ; 

fuse the raysand softenthelight. The Celestialite installation in the Alexander Hamilton High School, N. Y. is shown 

oe Se ee ee below. Write us at once for information that will secure you as fine a lighting system. 

whiten and improve the quality ‘ 


of the light. We will also send you free a fragment of Celestialite, showing its three-layer construction. 





(Registered and Patented) 


“NEXT TO DAYLIGHT’”’ 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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4 Exercises in commemoration of the completion 
of twenty-five years of service by COMMISSIONER 
WaLTER E. RANGER, of Rhode Island, were held 
as part of the 1930 program of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction. At the conclusion of the 
institute program, President Towne presented to 
Commissioner Ranger, on behalf of the school 
teachers of the state, a box of gold coin and a gold 
watch chain, on the links of which are engraved 
the names of the towns in the state. The gifts were 
provided through voluntary contributions of more 
than 4,100 public-school teachers, and represented 
an expression of congratulation in which every 
teacher participated. Dr. John J. Tigert, formerly 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, and now in 
Florida, gave an address eulogizing Commissioner 
Ranger. 

Commissioner Ranger was guest of honor at a 
dinner arranged by the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction. Dr. H. W. Lull, of Newport, acted as 
toastmaster. Addresses were delivered by Payson 
Smith, of Massachusetts; Ernest Butterfield, of 
Connecticut; Bertram Packard, of Maine; James 
Pringle, of New Hampshire; and John Barlow, act- 
ing president of Rhode Island State College. 

4 Mr. F. H. BARBEE was unanimously reélected 
superintendent of schools at St. Joseph, Mo., for a 
term of two years, ending July 1, 1933. His effi- 
cient administration of the schools, and his help- 
fulness in working out a building program, amount- 
ing to $2,180,000, won for him the confidence of 
the board of education. His accomplishments in- 
clude a new 6-3-3 plan, the introduction of platoon 
schools, and the building of four new elementary 
schools, and a senior high school. 


@ Mr. CLARENCE E. MILLER, of East Chicago, 
Ind., has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Westmont, IIl. 

4 Supt. A. C. Kincsrorp, of Baraboo, Wis., was 
the guest of honor at a banquet on February 5, 





Lots of us can remember 


WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


of American School Board Journal fame 


and 


GEORGE W. HOLDEN 


Inventor of the Book Cover 


chumming together during 


the Supts. and N. E. A. Conventions — 
both earnest workers in the cause of Edu- 
cation and — both achieving the highest 
honors by being beloved and respected by 


their fellowmen. 


ALL HAIL TO THE “OLD TIMERS” 


Contributed by Miles C. Holden 


in honor of the 40th Anniversary of this Journal 


A 


given in honor of his twenty years of service in 
the schools. The event was sponsored by the 
alumni association and the citizens, with Mr. T. 
F. Risley acting as chairman. Among the speakers 
were M. H. Jackson and F. O. Holt of Madison. 
Mr. Kingsford was presented with an inscribed 
plaque commemorating his twenty years of service. 
He was also presented with a gift from the forty 
teachers in the schools. 


¢ Supt. James E. Pease, of North Muskegon, 
Mich., has been reélected for a new three-year 
term, beginning with July, 1931. 


4 Supt. E. E. Day, of Marion, Ind., nas been 
elected president of the Indiana Superintendent’s 
Research Club. 


4 Mr. C. W. Hicv has announced his resignation 
as superintendent of the Lincoln District schools 
of Niles Center, IIl. 


4 Mr. Atsert L. Cook has resigned as head of 
the school system of Harbor Beach, Mich., to take 
effect at the close of the school year. 


4 Supt. F. E. Lurton, of Frazee, Minn., has 
been reélected for another year. 


4 Supt. E. P. CLARKE, of St. Joseph, Mich., has 
been reélected for another term, after completing 
31 years of consecutive service. 


4 Mr. S. M. StTouFrer was unanimously re- 
élected superintendent of the Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, schools for another three years, beginning 
with July 1, 1931. This is the first time in the 
history of the Wilmington schools that a three- 
year appointment was made. 


4 H. B. Picman, 58, superintendent of schools 
of Coshocton county, Ohio, was fatally injured in 
an automobile accident at Coshocton, on February 
4. Mr. Pigman had served as county school super- 
intendent since November, 1923, having succeeded 
L. C. Shaw. He was elected assistant superinten- 
dent under Mr. Shaw in 1921. Mr. Pigman had 
been engaged in schoolwork since he was 19 years 
of age. 

4 Dr. W. W. Tuomas, for many years president 
of the Scarritt-Morrisville College, and superinten- 





i 


lid 





William Geo. Bruce 


TD 


dent of schools at Springfield, Mo., for ten years, 
died at his country home on February 4. 


@ Mr. Henry VAN HEtTINGA, formerly principal 
of the high school at Muscatine, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, to succeed E. A. 
Sparling. Mr. Van Hettinga is a graduate of Central 
College, Pella, Iowa, and has completed graduate 
work at Iowa University and Iowa State College. 


4 Mr. R. A. BUNNEy, superintendent of schools 
at West Point, Nebr., has announced his retire- 
ment at the close of the school year. 


¢ Supt. D. V. Masser, of Blair, Nebr., has been 
reélected for his eighth consecutive term. 


4 Supt. Harry S. BERGER, of Deadwood, S. Dak., 
has been reélected, with a two-year contract and an 
increase in salary. With his reélection, Mr. Berger 
enters upon his third year in the position. 


4 Dr. WiLttAm E. Grapy and Dr. EvuGENE A. 
COLLIGAN have been appointed as associate super- 
intendents of schools of New York City. Dr. Grady, 
who was formerly district superintendent, succeeds 
Dr. William A. Boylan. Dr. Colligan, formerly 
principal of the Boys’ High School, has done work 
of an outstanding character in the field of secon- 
dary education, and also served in the graduate 
school of Fordham University, where he holds a 
professorship. He succeeds Dr. Gustave Strauben- 
muller. 


4 Supt. W. E. HorrMan has been reélected head 
of the schools of Mahnomen, Minn. 


4 Mr. Lee M. Tuurston has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


¢ Youngstown, Ohio. Representatives from all 
walks of civic, school, and industrial life joined 
with teachers, principals, and members of the 
school board in a birthday celebration and party 
on February 7, to Dr. J. J. RIcHESON, superin- 
tendent of schools. A program of speeches and 
music was given, with special stunt programs by 


(Concluded on Page 96) 
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Real Protection For Children In This 
New Superior All-Steel Safety School Bus 














ERE is the first transport unit produced in the automotive industry which gives 
H complete, constant, dependable protection to children going to and from school 

in buses. In this superbly engineered Superior School Bus Body children are as safe 
as they would be at home or in school. 


Body frame work, floor and side paneling are built entirely of steel. The roof is of strong 
arched steel construction with a monitor of Masonite supported by strong, steel ribs. All 
windows and the windshield are of shatter-proof glass. It is not possible to make a body 
more completely fire-proof, splinter-proof or shock-proof. 

All members of the body frame work are securely welded together and the steel is dis- 
posed to offer the maximum resistance against crushing forces. In this frame work there 
are no bolted joints to work loose. 





The majority of school bus casualties are caused by wood and glass splinters — in this 
safety body there is nothing that can splinter. Ample ventilation is secured through two 








n ; 
A adjustable roof ventilators of approved bus type supplemented by two front quarter 
al ventilators controlled by the driver. Side windows permit individual adjustment for 
te opening. 
e. Here is a school bus as clean, as comfortable and as safe as a steel Pullman car, with all ' 
Is the fine, fleet appearance of the most modern highway coaches. 
e- , Standard equipment includes brilliant dome light, front and rear marker lights, wind- 

Commodious control space with " : ‘ : 

‘ells shies duives’s dens. shield wiper, non-glare rear view mirror, entrance door grab handle and strong rear 

bumper. 

Roomy entrance. This Superior Body may be mounted on any popular light truck chassis approximating 
; Side step with safety tread. 160 in. wheelbase and is sold, delivered and serviced by your own selected local automo- 
wi bile dealer. 
an Ball bearing door control. 
er 

Rear emergency door equipped 1. All-Steel I. Strength 

with safety lock. , 

A. , 2. Fire-Proof 2. Lightness 
T- 7 Clean and sanitary. 
y, 3. Shock-Proof 3. Comfort 
ds Forward facing seats on_ steel : 
ly : frames spaced to give ample 4. Non-crushable 4. Fine appearance 
i leg room. ; 
- 5. Shatter-proof glass 5. Long life 
n- Entirely upholstered in genuine 
te leather. 6. Splinter-proof 6. Low cost 
a 
a pg’ children oo Conspicuously lettered ‘‘School Bus’’, both front and rear. 
: SUPERIOR BODY COMPANY 
ed 
yr, LIMA, OHIO 


all 


| SupertorBo 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PENN YAN, N. Y. 





CARL C. ADE 


Architect 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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all echoes, 


reverberations, etc., 


UNIQUE 


This combination Auditorium, double Gymna- 
sium and a Corridor is made possible by the use of 
three large HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS. 
These partitions were chosen for Penn Yan’s new 
school because they are really sound proof, they 


correct the acoustics of the rooms and eliminate 


so prevalent in 


large rooms divided by ordinary wood doors. 





SILENT 
SOUNDPROOF 
NO FLOOR TRACK 
MECHANICAL HORN FOLDING PARTITION CO. 
CONTROL Fort Dodge, lowa 
Re presentatives in All Principal Cities 
(Concluded from Page 94) 


the maintenance, custodian, secretarial, educational, 
ofhce, and board-of-education associates of the 
school system. A part of the program was given 
over to congratulations to Dr. Richeson by the 
teaching staff on the close of his five years of 
school leadership of the school system. 


¢ Mr. UrtAH J. HorrMan, 75, assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction of Illinois,.died 
on January 25, following a long illness. Mr. Hoff- 
man was well known in educational fields for his 
studies of rural-school systems and for his con- 
tributions to the standardization of country schools 
in Illinois and the middle west. 


4 Mr. F. H. GILiitanp has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Devils Lake, N. Dak., for 
a three-year term. 


4 Supt. I. W. Situ, of Great Falls, 
been reélected for a three-year term. 


Mont., has 


4 Mr. WILLIAM GELLERMAN, of Renton, Wash., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Kent. 


4 Mr. L. C. Wricut, for the past eight years 
superintendent of schools at Kent, Wash., has an- 


nounced his retirement at the close of the school 
year. 


¢ Mr. Ernar W. JAcosBseNn has recently been 
appointed assistant superintendent, in charge of 
the elementary schools of Oakland, Calif. Mr. 
Jacobsen takes up his new work on July 1. He 
is a graduate of the University of California and 
has been a member of the public-school faculty 
for the past eleven years. He served for four years 


as executive secretary to the superintendent of 
schools. 
¢ Supt. Wm. E. Horrman, of Mahnomen, 


Minn., has been reélected for a sixth consecutive 
term. 


¢ Dr. MErTON E. HILLt, principal of the Chaffey 
Union High School, Berkeley, Calif., has been 
appointed professor of education in the University 
of California. The appointment becomes effective 
on July 1. 


¢ Supt. Haro_tp F. Dow, of Swampscott, Mass., 
has been elected head of the school system at 
Danbury, Conn., succeeding F. K. Watson. 


¢ Supt. C. W. CRANDELL, of Monroe, Mich., has 
been reélected for another year, after completing 
five years of service. 


¢ Supt. R. H. Brown, of Virginia, 


Minn., has 
been reélected for another year. 


¢ Supt. A. E. HIGHLEy, of Lafayette, Ind., has 
been reélected for a new term of five years, be- 
ginning with August, 1931. Mr. Highley has com- 
pleted eight years of service. 


¢ Supt. W. K. KELLER, of Juneau, Alaska, 
Republican candidate for Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, was successful over Supt. A. E. Karnes of 
Ketchigan. Mr. Keller has been in the school 
service for ten years, two as superintendent at 
Fairbanks, and eight years as superintendent at 
Juneau. He assumed his new duties on March 1. 


4 Mr. Harotp C. Hunt has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at St. Johns, Mich., to succeed 
F. P. Buck. Mr. Hunt was formerly principal of 
the St. John High School and holds a master of 
arts degree from the University of Michigan. 


4 Supt. K. P. B. Retsuus, of East Grand Forks, 
Minn., has been reélected for a third consecutive 
term. 


4 Supt. B. A. Winans, of Livingston, Mont., 
has been reélected for a new three-year term. 


4 E. A. SpAULING has resigned from the superin- 
tendency of the Muscatine, Iowa, schools, the 
resignation to become effective in the fall. 


4 Supt. H. P. SHEPHERD, after six years’ service, 
will sever his connection with the Knoxville, Tenn., 
schools on July 1, 1931. His successor has not as 
yet been chosen. 


4 Dr. GUSTAVE STRAUBENMULLER, retiring asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools of New York City, 
was given a testimonial luncheon by his associates 
and friends in the teaching profession at the Hotel 
Astor, on January 24. Among the speakers at the 


luncheon were Mayor James Walker; Lewis A. 
Wilson, assistant state commissioner of education 
in charge of vocational education; Dr. George J. 
Ryan, president of the board of education; Dr. 
William J. O'Shea, superintendent of schools, and 
Edward Mandel, associate superintendent of 
schools. 


4 Mr. SLATER BARTLOW, who was_ recently 
appointed director of vocational rehabilitation in 
Indiana, has resigned from the superintendency at 


Huntingburg. Mr. Bartlow is succeeded by Mr. 
G. H. Traw. 

¢ Mr. J. R. Houston, of Aurora, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools of Dearborn 


county, to succeed Mr. G. C. CoLe, who has be- 
come state superintendent of schools. 


4 The school staff of the Akron, Ohio, schools 
has been reorganized, with the elimination of one 
of the two assistant superintendencies. Under the 
plan, Mr. R. H. Erwine will be transferred to the 
principalship of the Central High School. Mr. C. J. 
BowMaAN, formerly at the Central High School, has 
been made principal of the new Buchtel High 
School. 


4 Mr. L. M. Tuurston, for four and one-half 
years superintendent of schools at Perry, Mich., 
has accepted the position of assistant superinten- 
dent and treasurer at Ann Arbor. 


PASSING OF M. G. CLARK 


Melvin G. Clark, for more than twenty years 
superintendent of schools at Sioux City, Iowa, died 
suddenly on February 5, following an attack of 
heart disease. Mr. Clark was 62 years old. 

Mr. Clark, who was born in Belleville, N. Y.. 
was a graduate of Union Academy, Oswego Normal 
School, Greer College, and held degrees from Chi- 
cago University and Buena Vista College. 

Mr. Clark went to Sioux City in 1911, from 
Streator, Ill. In April, 1930, he was reélected for 
another three-year term, which would have expired 
in June, 1933. He was active in state, as well as 
national school circles, and was vice-president of 
the Department of Superintendence in 1924. 
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Durabilt Announces 


School Furniture Brown 
As Standard Finish for Lockers 


DURABILT RECESSED CORRIDOR LOCKERS, AUSTIN HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Popular Color at No Increase 
In Cost Over Olive Green 


Modern trends in decorating School building interiors are leaning decidedly 
to color combinations of creams, buffs, and browns. Depressing black has long 
ago been discarded and its successor, olive green for steel lockers and school 
furniture, has been losing favor. 


These progressive and popular trends have been sensed by the Durabilt Or- 
ganization of “Locker Specialists” and as a result of hundreds of studies and 
color experiments, we are pleased te offer Durabilt No. 425 Walnut (School 
Furniture) Brown as a standard locker color. 


This beautiful shade can now be furnished on Durabilt lockers and at the 
same price as for our No. 307 ‘Satin Texture” Olive Green or our No. 213 
Gray. Request your Architect to specify this shade in his color scheme for 
your schools. We will gladly send color plates in either of the three above 
mentioned standard colors without obligation to you. 
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Beautify Your Corridors the Durabilt Way ) 








CORRIDOR VIEW 
AUSTIN HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


bilt installation of recessed lockers is the new and 
improved type of Top and End Finishing Strips 
which are used as trim to close the space between 
the lockers and surrounding walls. 





There are no exposed bolts or screws to mar the 
appearance of Durabilt Finishing Strips. In fact, with their 


smooth enameled finish they rival the building’s finest wood 
or marble trim. 


The accompanying illustrations show, in an admirable way, 
how Durabilt Recess Finishing Strips materially improve the 


Attractive Finishing Strips. 
appearance of corridor locker installations. They add the 


Durabilt finishing strips project 3,” in front of the face of 
“finishing touch” and are indispensable as a part of the the locker. The edge of the top strip adjacent to the locker 
° ° og a0 ; Occ ; yy" 
decorative scheme in those buildings where recessed lockers aeing <ane 16 “thes Sy me eueRp Ge femme 14", Oe eres 
ed width being 3% and projecting 3 above the locker. End 
area requisite. strips do not have '%” offset but do have %%” projection. All 
, ie , recess finishing strips have 34” return at outer edges. 
When plans and drawings for your building are in the 
formative stage, the assistance of a Durabilt Engineer will The above illustration shows how concealed joint clips are used | 
e . . i to engage top and end strips or adjoining top strips. This 
be of inestimable value. He can assist in working out the entirely eliminates unsightly screw heads on exterior surface. 
best arrangement to meet your requirements and give When these joint clips are engaged there is a spring contact 7 
h ‘. 1 . f ‘ h d i h ‘Il . holding the recess finishing strips in alignment with a smooth, 
technical information on those etails that wi insure a flush butt joint making a finishing strip that is as free from 
permanent and satisfactory locker installation. exposed screw heads as any of the trim which is used in the | 


building. 
Before you buy any lockers, be sure the samples you con- 


sider have the trim attached for your inspection and 
comparison. 


“No better built than Durabilt!” 


Durabilt Finishing Strips are by far the neatest and most attrac- 


tive ever furnished for recessed locker installations. 
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Durabilt Waste Locker 


This illustration displays the interior ar- 
rangement (large locker at right shows 
exterior) of a standard Durabilt Waste 
Locker. The locker is usually 24” wide 


by 15” deep, and same height as the 
corridor lockers. 


The removable waste can is 30” high and 
the hopper arrangement guides waste into 
can. A hinged and weighted flap closes 
waste opening which is approximately 6” 
high by 8” deep in locker door. Waste 
lockers can be perforated for attaching to 
ventilating stacks, or air ducts as shown 
in this interior view; or, furnished with 
Standard louvres in doors for natural ven- 


tilation as illustrated in corridor view 
above. 





WASTE LOCKER IN CORRIDOR 
AUSTIN HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


N MANY of the newer school buildings in various localities, the 
unsightly portable waste paper receptacles have been eliminated 
at the suggestion of school officials and architects who are familiar 


with the advantages of recessed waste lockers installed in cor- 
ridor walls. 





P ov 


As many of the waste lockers as required to meet the demands of 
each building can be recessed in the walls right with the lockers where they 
are always accessible to every pupil and at a definite location. Upkeep 
expense for repairs and replacements of such equipment is reduced and 


extra work for Janitors is kept at a minimum when Durabilt Waste Lockers 
are installed. 


Waste lockers are just one of the many refinements and niceties the Durabilt 
Organization of Locker Specialists is able to work out for use in Schools. 
Fire hose lockers as well as lockers for protecting fire alarm boxes, switch 


boxes, vacuum cleaner hose, etc. are just a few of the special uses of Dura- 
bilt Steel Lockers. 


Take advantage of the valuable assistance we are in a position to offer. 
Our years of experience in solving locker problems is available to interested 
school officials and architects without obligation. When planning your 
building we hope you will feel free to call on us for suggestions in con- 
nection with your storage requirements. This service will place you under 
no obligation. 


onsult Our Specialists on Your Locker Problems 
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Brighten Your Gym Rooms with 
Durabilt Walnut Brown Lockers 





GIRLS GYMNASIUM LOCKER ROOM 
AUSTIN HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Soft, Pleasing Color 


FTENTIMES as a result of the wrong 
selection of color for the lockers, gym- 
nasium locker rooms are not attrac- 
tive and inviting. 


The girls’ gym room featured on this 
page as well as the accompanying 
illustrations of lockers installed in the Austin 
High School, Chicago, Illinois, display in an 
admirable way what can be accomplished by 
choosing a bright, pleasing color. 


Durabilt No. 425 Walnut (School Furniture) 
Brown is our new shade for lockers that is now 
available at no increase in cost over Olive Green. 
When lockers are furnished in this shade, all 
exposed bolts, nuts and handles are Udylite 
finish. Number plates are solid brass, Butler 
nickel finish with black numerals. 


More pleasing color combinations can be ar- 
ranged when lockers are finished in this har- 
monizing shade of brown. You will find that 


it is a comparatively simple matter to decorate 
your rooms and corridors when selecting tile, 
bricks, linoleum, wall paints, etc. to match this 
attractive, bright color. 


We have prepared 3x5” steel color plates in this 
beautiful shade of No. 425 brown which are 
now available to any who request them. A 
very comprehensive brochure entitled ‘Solving 
Gymnasium Storage Problems’, and a copy of 
our 14-page locker folder No. 6000 are yours 
for the asking. 


If your plans and specifications are now ready, 
send them to us for a quotation on Durabilt 
Steel Lockers finished in the new School Furni- 
ture Brown. If you are contemplating a new 
school or the remodeling of an old one, let us 
help you lay out a locker system that will give 
the utmost satisfaction at the minimum cost. 
Phone our nearest Sales Office or write us direct 
at Aurora. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 


AURORA, ILL. 
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Bodies 72” Wide Inside Are Suitable for 
3-Row Seating 










BUILT IN 

MANY MODELS 
WITH 
DIFFERENT 
LENGTHS 
WIDTHS 
HEIGHTS 
AND 
SEATING PLANS 
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Model 496 C School Bus Body. 


A “SAFETY” SCHOOL BUS 


All These Major Features, That Contribute to Safety, Are Available in 


York-Hoover “Safety” School Buses 


Safety Side Windows — Safety Jack Knife Door 
Three Means of Exit — Safety Treads in Entrance 
Shatter-Proof Glass All Around 
Shatter-Proof Glass Supplied Only When So Ordered 


ao 





Every school superintendent should have a copy of the new catalog No. 57 
telling all about School Bus Transportation—Write Today—it’s FREE. 


In negotiating for new equipment demand York-Hoover Safety School Bus Bodies. 


YORK-HOOVER BODY CORPORATION 
YORK, PA. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL LARGE COMMERCIAL CENTERS 


This Body is 200” Long on the Sills 


WILL MOUNT 
ON ANY MAKE 
OF CHASSIS 

WITH SUITABLE 
FRAME LENGTH 
WHEEL BASE 
CAPACITY 




























Bodies 88” Wide Inside Are Suitable for 
4-Row Seating 
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SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION COSTS IN 
CALIFORNIA 

The gradual displacement of the small, usually 
inadequate rural school by the consolidated school 
has brought to school boards of the country an- 
other problem, that of providing and paying for 
child transportation. 

The U. S. Office of Education, in a bulletin on 
“Factors Affecting the Cost of School Transporta- 
tion in California,” prepared by Frank O. Evans, 
director of administrative research in the Los 
Angeles schools, has presented data which will be 
of help in solving the problem of school transporta- 
tion costs. 

The pamphlet brings out that, in comparison with 
other states, California transports its school chil- 
dren longer distances. Approximately 26 per cent 
of the high-school pupils live more than ten miles 
irom their school. The average student pays $41.35 
a year bus fare to and from school, while the cost 
for the same privilege to the average elementary- 
school pupil is $28.86 a year. A school bus in the 
Pacific Coast state makes a daily trip of 37.7 
miles on the average, and carries an average load 
of 30.6 pupils. The expenditure for school trans- 
portation has come to occupy third place in the 
budget of union schools in the state, and amounts 
to 11.5 per cent, of the total current expense. 

The present large expenditures, said Dr. Evans, 
appear to be justified both as to economy and as 
a means of enlarging the educational opportunities 
of more than 30,000 children in the state. 

Dr. William John Cooper, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, commenting on the subject, said: “In order 
to equalize the opportunities for children, some 
effort has been made to increase the size and the 
wealth of the unit for school administration, and 
to establish consolidated schools, to which children 
may be transported. The transportation business of 
school boards involves an expense element of such 
magnitude that every reasonable effort should be 
made to reduce its cost.” 





MOVABLE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


“There are many reasons why movable furni- 
ture is more desirable than stationary furniture for 
the schoolroom,” says Principal Edith M. Nor- 
throp, of the Town of East Lynne, Conn. 

“First, and perhaps most important is the fact 
that by means of movable furniture the ordinary 
schoolroom can be changed into a playcourt in a 
twinkling by pushing the chairs close to the walls 
—a great advantage on a rainy day. 

“Then movable seats may be so easily arranged 
for group work. Four seats pushed together form 
an excellent large table, with a pupil on each side. 
This permits children having the same interests or 
nearly the same mental ability to work together. 

“When the number of pupils in a room grows 
less, the vacant chairs may be removed, leaving 
more space for the remaining pupils. This, however, 
suggests one of the disadvantages of this type of 
furniture, for school boards will sometimes crowd 
as many pupils as possible into a room and thus 
save hiring a much-needed teacher. 

“There are many advantages from the stand- 
point of health. Movable seats may be placed 
where each pupil can with the least eyestrain see 
what is being done in other parts of the room. 
Also, if a pupil must be moved during the year 
from one class to another, his seat may be moved 
with him, which is a great advantage. If con- 
tagious disease is discovered, the furniture belong- 
ing to the pupils affected may be removed and 
properly cared for. In case of fire, movable furni- 
ture can often be saved where stationary furniture 
could not. 

“The floor is much easier to keep clean where 
movable furniture is used. Even the most conscien- 
tious janitor finds it difficult to keep the floor clean 
when the furniture is fastened down. Where the 
janitor is somewhat lax in his cleaning the alert 
teacher will see that the furniture in her room does 
not cover the same space each night. 

“If a pupil is given at the beginning of the year 


a seat which he is to keep the entire year, no 
matter where he may be changed in the classroom, 
he will have a certain amount of pride about the 
looks of it and the furniture will be kept in better 
condition.” 





ADMINISTRATION 


¢ The Kansas Teachers’ College, of Emporia, 
Kans., has recently reported the thirteenth pupil 
scholarship contest conducted in December in 873 
high schools in Kansas and in 41 other states. 

The Indiana new type tests were used in 84 of 
the 92 counties and in many of the school terms. 
Mr. R. H. Longfield, superintendent of schools of 
St. Joseph county, acted as chairman of the com- 
mittee of county superintendents responsible for 
the distribution of the tests. Dr. W. W. Wright, 
of Indiana University, cooperated in their prep- 
aration. 


¢ The Indiana Schoolmen’s Club, on February 7, 
will hold a joint meeting with the Indiana City 
and Town Superintendents’ Association. The gen- 
eral theme of discussion will be “School Finance.” 
Mr. C. R. Maxam is president of the club. 


¢ An investigation of methods of state adminis- 
tration of schools has been recommended by Dr. 
William John Cooper, United States Commissioner 
of Education. The study would be financed by some 
educational foundation and would be carried out 
under the direction of outstanding experts in school 
administration and political scientists. The Com- 
missioner declared himself in favor of the cabinet 
system of direction by the states, with the gov- 
ernors holding major control over the expenditures. 


4 A recent report of the state education depart- 
ment of North Carolina shows that 185,000 chil- 
dren were enrolled in standard elementary schools 
of the state during 1929-30. This number was more 
than a third of the total white elementary enroll- 
ment for that year. Of this number, 102,507 were 
rural children, and 82,384 were children in charter 
school districts. 

The report showed that in 1924, there were 270 
rural schools with seven or more teachers and an 
eight months’ term. Today, there are 448 rural 
schools who meet these requirements. In 1924, 
there were 62 large rural schools in which all the 
teachers had a minimum of one year of college 
or normal training. In 1929-30, there were 406 


rural schools employing teachers with the required 
training. 
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PETERSON ... A Complete Line 


Laboratory, Vocational, Home Economics and Library Furniture 
Modern in Design and Construction, PETERSON EQUIPMENT meets the needs of today’s 


education. A wide and varied selection enables your school to select for its specific needs. 









L-5060 
Reading Table of improved con- 
struction, assuring absolute rig- 
idity . . . legs equipped with 
brass sockets. 


sj 





A dual-purpose table serving both Physics and Chemis- 
try instruction. Ample drawer and cupboard space. Two 
compartments in rear for tubing, etc. 





1222-34 FULLERTON AVE., 


We maintain a service depart- 
ment which will gladly discuss 
and advise on your particular 
requirements. 


Write for complete Laboratory 
and Library Catalog No. 16-A 


LEONARD PETERSON & Co., INC. 


Office and Factory 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Distributors in: 


New York Minneapolis 
Baltimore Kansas City 
Richmond, Va. Houston 
Huntington, W. Va. Dallas 

Kent, O. Baton Rouge 
Omaha Sheridan, Wyo. 


Le 
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Student's Biology Table. A double-duty Laboratory and reei- 
tation table used where it is preferable to have the students 
face one way. 





Student’s Chemical and 
Agricultural Table. A 
dual-purpose laboratory table. Arranged to accommodate 
sixteen students. Open space below provides knee room 
when seats are used. 











4 Eau Claire, Wis. A school for crippled chil- 
dren has been opened, with an: enrollment of 21 
students. The school is housed in a part of the 
County Training School building. 

¢ The American Library Association, Chicago, 
Ill., in a recent statement, points out that there 
are between 15,000 and 20,000 high schools in the 
United States without library facilities, as com- 
pared with more than 3,000 in which some type 
of library service is available. Many high schools, 
it is expected, will establish or improve their 
library service during 1931, in order to meet the 
requirements for accredited standing set by the 
accrediting associations. The work is being stimu- 
lated through grants from educational foundations 
for aiding the development of library service in all 
types of schools. 

During 1930, considerable interest was centered 
in the South, where 898 high schools in 11 states 
faced the necessity of meeting new library stand- 
ards. It is expected that in 1931 some 2,500 high 
schools not now accredited will strive to meet the 
standards. 

Schools in the North and West will be confronted 
with a need for extending library service when the 
new revised standards are in effect. 

4 The first meeting of the Educational Research 
Association of New York State was held recently 
at Syracuse, with 147 persons in attendance. The 
purpose of the association is to encourage and 
promote educational research through publications, 
meetings, investigations, and like means of codper- 
ative endeavor. 

At the business session, the association adopted 
a constitution and elected officers for the coming 
year. Dr. W. W. Coxe, of Albany, was elected 
president; Dr. Harry P. Smith, of Syracuse, vice- 
president; Mr. A. L. Maxon, of Schenectady, 
secretary-treasurer; and Dr. J. E. Butterworth, 
Ithaca, and Dr. Ralph Walter, New Rochelle, 
directors. 

¢ Anacortes, Wash. A_ visual-education room 
has been installed in each school building in the 
city. The visual-education library which is catalog- 
ed, is under the direction of the secretary to the 
superintendent of schools. Teachers are encouraged 


to take out lantern slides and films, which must be 
returned promptly after they have been used. 

¢ Under new standards set up by the State of 
Washington, a trained librarian must be employed 
in high schools of a certain size, beginning with 
the school year 1931. The rules call for a college 
graduate, with some teaching experience, and with 
one year training in an approved library school. 


4 A relief fund for needy children was recently 
raised at Anacortes, Wash., by the teaching staff 
of the city schools. A Christmas program with 
faculty members on the cast was given. The ad- 
mission consisted of a piece of clothing, or an 
article of food. In addition, the members of the 
faculty have contributed an average of $2.50 per 


(Concluded on Page 104) 





PUBLIC SCHOOL 102, THE BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 


Short time and double sessions are being reduced materially in New York City due to the rapid completion of ele- 


mentary school buildings like the above Public School 102, Bronx, which was opened in February. 
designed by the Bureau of Construction and Maintenance of the Board of Education and cost $707,000. 


The building was 
It is one of 


eleven elementary buildings and one large high-school building which were opened in February and which added more 


than 15,000 seats to the school accommodations of the city. 
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Tune in on the Graybar Program, at 10 P. M. Eastern Standard Time every Tuesday 


Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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Gentlemen: 


Name 


} Signal Systems 


Speed school work with signals .. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, Graybar Building, 


distance ... 


They save time for principals . . 


. for teachers ... 


New York, N. Y. 


Graybar signals are 


. No matter what the 


equal to anv interior communication need in 


a coupon for a starter! 


OFFICES 
EXECUTIVE 


OFFICES: 


as well as energy that would be wasted in unneces- 


sary footsteps. All se hool work speeds up. Let us tell you what Graybar ( Tay 


signals can do for your school organization. Here’s 





PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GRAYBAR BUILDING, N.Y. 


Please send us more information about the following Graybar electrical products for Schools: 


7) Interphones 


Address 


) Lighting Equipment 
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Public 


ASBJ 3-3! 
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month each to the promotion of relief work. The 
money is being used to provide milk, shoes, food 
and clothing for needy children of the unemployed. 

4 Supt. G. W. Greene, of Anacortes, Wash., has 
begun an experiment to determine the most suit- 
able table top for use in high-school classrooms. 
The present study had for its inception the belief 
that flat-top tables did not constitute proper equip- 
ment, and that a natural slant would be more in 
conformity with the slant which has been devel- 
oped in desks in recent years. In his study, Mr. 
Greene has taken advantage of the library tables 
developed by President Fisher of the Bellingham 
Normal School, which have won the approval of 
leading oculists. 

4 The school district of Millard county, near 
Fillmore, Utah, has been enlarged in aim and scope 
through consolidation and transportation of stu- 
dents to central schools. The district covers 6,600 
square miles of territory. Where five years ago, 
the district had 8 one-teacher schools and 6 two- 
teacher schools, there are now no two-teacher 
schools, and 4 of the one-teacher schools have been 
eliminated. 

Under the transportation system, elementary 
pupils are transported distances ranging from 2 
miles to 19 miles, and high-school students a dis- 
tance of 25 miles. The school busses travel approxi- 
mately 12,000 miles a month, and are owned and 
operated by one man under a blanket contract. 
The district has entered upon its fourth year under 
the present form of transportation service. 


4 Wausau, Wis. The junior and senior high 
schools have recently been equipped with radio 
receiving sets for giving radio programs in the 
schools. 

4 Under the direction of Mr. J. H. Rohrabugh, 
superintendent of schools of the Clark District, 
Harrison county, W. Va., the school system has 
made substantial progress. At the time of Mr. 
Rohrabugh’s appointment in 1929, a survey of the 
schools was made, with the result that only one 
building secured a first-class rating, and one of the 
largest schools failed to make a third-class rating. 
A year later, following a second inspection, the 


a 
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IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Greater knee space — no book 
drawers in apron. 


Books are easily removed from 
compartments without moving 
chairs away from tables. Every 
book is filed vertically. 


Book trays are enclosed in dust- 
proof boxes. Stops are provided 
to prevent book trays from be- 
| ing pulled all the way out of 
boxes. 


Standard School Fixture 


school with the lowest score was found to have 


a rating of 93 out of a possible 100 points. All of 


the schools in the district have made rapid advance- 
ment during the past year. 


¢.The Dalton plan of individual instruction has 
been very successfully used in Public School 39, 
the Bronx, New York City, during the past seven 
years. According to Prin. Regina C. M. Burke, the 
Dalton program has proved a very decided step 
forward in elementary education. Not only have 
the children benefited scholastically, but they have 
gained in personality and in self-reliance. They 
have gained in social behavior, in ability to con- 
duct their own affairs, and in ability to meet new 
situations quickly and wisely. The children of both 
the bright and dull groups seem to possess un- 
usual power to concentrate on the work before 
them. 

During the free work, or study period, the chil- 
dren are permitted to work in any room or labora- 
tory, at any assignment for any period of time, 
except that the work for any month cannot be 
commenced in any subject until all the assign- 
ments in all the subjects are completed for the 
previous month. Class, individual, and group con- 
ferences are held. Attendance at the conferences 
is compulsory. 

The experiment was begun in September, 1923, 
with seven teachers in charge of the program, 
directing the activities of children of the 4B, 5A, 
SB, 6A, and 6B grades. 


4 A system of accrediting grammar-school pupils 
with units of work instead of the present system 
of grades has been worked out at Cleveland, Ohio. 
The system is designed to permit students to 
advance as rapidly as their qualifications permit 
and to eliminate failures. It divides the nineteen 
elementary subjects taught into work sheets, which 
when solved, entitle the student to a unit. The 
system has been installed in the city’s curriculum 
centers and is being extended to other elementary 
schools. 


4 Regrouping of students in the second and third 
grades of the South Ward School, Waupun, Wis., 
according to ability, has been planned by Supt. H. 
C. Wegner. There are a number of unusually slow 


Complete information 


4. Pencil trays are provided in 
each compartment. 
Book trays and boxes are well 
braced and spot welded. Trays 
operate without binding, re- 
gardless of atmospheric condi- 
tions. 
Tops are one piece, providing 
an ideal writing surface. 
Legs are chamfered on all four 
corners, and are placed so as to 
provide ample clearance. 


on request. 


Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





pupils, as well as a number of unusually bright 
pupils, who are interfering with the work of the 
other pupils. Under the plan, the students will be 
divided according to ability, as indicated by tests 
plus the individual opinions of the teachers. 

¢ Fremont, Ohio. The high-school building has 
been wired for radio programs. Loud-speakers have 
been installed in the rooms, study halls, and audi- 
torium. The radio set will be stationed in the super- 
intendent’s office, with speakers operated from a 
board in the office. 

4 Maysville, Ky. A change has been made in the 
grade card of the Washington High School. The 
new card contains the complete record for the 
semester, and indicates certain traits. 

4 Winona, Minn. A_ system of special-help 
rooms for retarded pupils in the grade schools has 
been put into operation with the opening of the 
second semester. Under the plan, one teacher at 
each school devotes her entire time to pupils 
selected for the room. Such teachers are required 
to have special training and receive higher salaries. 
The action followed a report of a survey made last 
year, which showed that 61 school children are 
retarded two years or more, while 302 are retarded 
at least a year. 

4 Kelso, Wash. Beginning with the second 
semester, the high school has inaugurated a system 
of supervised study. Under the plan, the school 
day is divided into six periods of one hour each. 
The first thirty minutes of the period are used for 
recitation, and the second thirty minutes for study. 
The morning session starts at 8:45 and closes at 
11:45. The afternoon session starts at 12:30 and 
closes at 3:30. 

4 With the opening of schools for the second 
semester, the high schools of New York City 
housed more than 6,000 students in each of nine 
high schools, thus taking care of more than 186,000 
boys and girls who had enrolled for the semester. 
The largest was the DeWitt Clinton High School 
with over 9,400 boys. The Flushing High School 
went on part time for the first time, while the Lin- 
coln High School was forced to use double sessions. 
The Haaren High School with 4,600 students, had 
a gain of about 1,000. 
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THE FABULOUS FORCES OF THIS ELECTRICAL AGE 
HAVE WROUGHT A MIRACLE IN EDUCATION 


O modern structure of learning can be conceived 
N which does not include the greatest of all instru- 
ments of enlightenment and learning, the sound and 
talking motion picture. 


Many of the nation’s institutions—religious, educational, 
social—have adapted RCA PHOTOPHONE, the dom- 
inant Sound Reproducing Equipment, used in Ameri- 
ca’s greatest theatres, and selected by the United States 
Army and Navy for all their activities on land and sea. 
Either for permanent installation or as portable appa- 
ratus quickly transforming hall, club, school or room 
into an auditorium, RCA PHOTOPHONE is the ideal 
Ss I G HT an d Ss Oo UND equipment for the practical presentation of sound pic- 
tures, indispensable to this era of education. The prod- 
uct of the world’s greatest electrical and acoustical 
engineering organizations, RCA PHOTOPHONE 


offers the utmost in sound quality... 





The Great Teacher of Today and Tomorrow! 
Executive Offices, RCA PHOTOPHONE, INc. 
411 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Subsidiary of Radio Corporation of America 


The total existing acoustical knowledge, as worked 
out in the “birthplace of sound reproduction” is avail- 
able to architects through the RCA engineers, who 
oadtatt buna may be consulted by builders without obligation. 






THE EMBLEM OF 


PHOTOPHONE 


inc 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 


LCA PHOTOPHONE 
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A CENTURY OF WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 


It was in 1831 that the Merriam Brothers, 
George and Charles, founded a print and book 
shop out of which grew the publication of 
school textbooks and Noah Webster’s dictien- 
ary. While the dictionary made its original ap- 
pearance in 1828, it was not until 1843 that the 
G. and C. Merriam Company acquired the pub- 
lication rights for it. 





GEORGE MERRIAM 


The purchase of Webster’s book by the Mer- 
riams (including the unsold edition and the 
publishing right) marked an alliance of busi- 
ness and scholarship which since 1847, when the 
full work, revised and reédited:to suit the pub- 
lic’s wants, was brought out in one volume, has 
never lost public favor. The Merriams had en- 
tered upon a long and steadily successful career 
of dictionary making. 

In 1850, it was proposed in the Massachu- 
setts legislature that a copy of Webster’s large 
dictionary be placed in every district school. 
Soon after, New York state placed 10,000 copies 
of Webster’s dictionary in its schools and thus 
began its country-wide acceptance as a school 





CHARLES MERRIAM 


standard. In 1859, the Merriams introduced for 
the first time in any dictionary, supplementary 
sections of classified illustrations, new words, 
tables of synonyms, features now recognized as 
essential to a dictionary. 


EVIEWS 


2 


Merriam’s Webster has gone through a series 
of revisions in which some of America’s most 
eminent educators collaborated. While the vol- 
ume grew in size it also grew in importance. It 
became the accepted standard in dictionary lit- 
erature. 

The founders of the company, George and 
Charles Merriam, later took into partnership 
their younger brother, Homer Merriam. In 1877, 
O. M. Baker, trained as an educator and a 
school superintendent, and later as a represen- 
tative of one of the largest schoolbook publish- 
ers in the United States, entered the concern, 
and an experienced and able bookseller, H. C. 
Rowley, came in two years later. The business 
was incorporated under Massachusetts laws as 
G. and C. Merriam Company, on April 10, 
1892. Homer Merriam retired from the presi- 
dency’ in 1904. The present president of the 
company is A. G. Baker, son of O. M. Baker, 
who succeeded H. C. Rowley’s retirement in 
1922. For a number of years past, the active 
management of the company has been intrusted 
to A. G. Baker and R. C. Munroe, secretary of 
the company. 

The fine traditions which have characterized 
the Merriam enterprise through all the earlier 
years of its establishment are continued to this 
very day. The Merriam policy, which has kept 
the Webster dictionary abreast with the needs 
of every period of its existence, and holds to the 
highest standards of service, is religiously ob- 
served by those now intrusted with the en- 
terprise. 
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A. G. BAKER 
President of the G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


The story of the Noah Webster dictionary, 
noting the successive stages of development 
from a small beginning to a monumental docu- 
ment, is also the story of the G. and C. Mer- 
riam Company. Therefore much importance 
attaches to A. G. Baker and R. C. Munroe, who 
at present are guiding the destinies of a great 
historic publishing house, and whose constant 
effort is to produce the best dictionary for use 
of the English-speaking public. 

Upon the hundredth birthday of the G. and 
C. Merriam Company we extend our sincere 
congratulations! 


The Choice of Textbooks for Elementary 
Classes in Foreign Language’ 


Dr. C. E. Young, University Extension Service, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


It is not the purpose of this paper to make 
favorable or unfavorable comments on any 
specific textbooks. The attempt is rather to offer 
some suggestions as to what to avoid, as well as 
what to look for, in selecting texts for elemen- 
tary foreign-language classes. The following are 
some of the factors which school authorities 
should take into account in making such selec- 
tions. It is assumed that the teacher involved 
has the privilege of making the choice. All that 
one can say is that teachers who must use books 
selected by others must adapt themselves to the 
text as well as possible, and they must make the 
best of the situation. 

Books Should Be Adapted to Type 
of Class 

A teacher should first decide if the text under 
consideration is in accordance with, or adapted 
to his or her own previous training, tempera- 
ment, and experience. A teacher naturally feels 
more comfortable when using a textbook with 
which he or she is in sympathy. A teacher 
should next consider the type of class in which 
the book is to be used. Books suitable to young 
students are frequently a bore to older students. 
One must also consider the length of the course 
and the principal objectives. If the course is to 
be a long one, a book which makes slow and 
gradual approach to the subject, with some 
attention to details, may be used; but if the 
course will be a short one, the approach to the 
language must be made quickly without regard 
for details. In like manner, the teacher must 
select a book fitted to her principal purpose in 
teaching. A book which is intended primarily 


1A paper presented at the Annual High-School Conference, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, November 21, 1930. 


for the development of oral-aural skills may not 
be best suited to the rapid development of read- 
ing ability. The teacher should, of course, read 
with care the preface and introduction to the 
textbook to discover what the author or the 
publishers believe is its purpose. If the author 
or publishers claim too much for a text, it is a 
book to be regarded with suspicion. In spite of 
the claims frequently made, few texts are really 
well suited for all types of classes. Beware espe- 
cially of the text for which extraordinary claims 
are made! No text will ever accomplish some of 
the things which authors occasionally claim. 


Types of Books 

Of course, two types of books must be consid- 
ered. In addition to the basic text which may be 
called either a grammar or a lesson book, texts 
for reading must be found. One of the great 
mistakes made in the choice of reading texts is 
in selecting material that is too difficult for the 
linguistic powers of the student, or which deals 
with matter outside his age and experience. A 
teacher frequently makes the error of choosing 
for an elementary class a text which he enjoyed, 
forgetting that what may seem reasonably easy 
to him will appear very different to beginners. 

A new type of text for which teachers must 
be on the lookout and should examine carefully 
as samples are brought out, is the text simplified 
by keeping the vocabulary within words of the 
highest frequency, as established by recent word 
counts. Such texts are already on the market 
and there are others in preparation. The prin- 
ciple on which these texts are built involves the 
introduction of new words gradually; one new 
word is introduced to every forty to sixty run- 

(Concluded on Page 109) 
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Up, up goes the index of popularity of the new 


ATWOOD-THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES 


In November OREGON and in December MONTANA adopted this new series of geog- 
raphies for exclusive basal use for six years. The first book, Home Life in Far-Away 
Lands, is adopted in KENTUCKY for five years; the third book, Nations beyond the 
Seas, in DELAWARE for five years. Our last count showed one or more of the books 
in 4100 schools — this figure not including, of course, the two recent adoptions. 





Curriculum-makers find that the Atwood-Thomas Series is modern geography teaching, 


emphasizing man’s relation to his environment and carrying forward education for 
citizenship. Teachers find the Atwood-Thomas books free from fads and fancies, 
accurate in their geographical information, books with real teaching power. They 
praise the skillful motivation, the superior maps and pictures, the abundance of in- 
teresting exercises and projects, the conformity of the vocabularies with the various 


age levels. For the elementary grades a single-cycle course : 
HOME LIFE IN FAR-AWAY LANDS THE AMERICAS NATIONS BEYOND THE SEAS 


For the upper grammar grades or junior high school : 
THE UNITED STATES AMONG THE NATIONS 


These titles are also combined in a two-book edition. Send for circular No. 684 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dalias Columbus San Francisco 
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A Scientific Contribution 


PAYNE-GARRISON 
SPELLER 


The text represents extensive investigations 
dealing with children’s writing vocabulary, fre- 
quency of word usage, word difficulty, and grade 
placement of words. 


Seca cman: 




























Involves a word count of 2,175,000 words taken 


The VALUE OF TIME 
in the SCHOOL ROOM 


from letters and themes covering twenty-six 
states. 

Presents a definite teaching program. 

Provides for individual differences. 

Presents words as a challenge to the child. 
HE losses of instruction time accumu- 


Determines by experiment frequency of word 
lated annually in schools not properly 


use and difficulty. 





provided with automatic timing and “ieee 
signaling equipment iS of astonishing po BOOK ONE: Grades Two, Three, Four 


magnitude when analyzed. BOOK TWO: Grades Five, Six, Seven, Eight 
It costs the community approximately 
twelve cents an hour for the instruction | 
time of one child in grammar school. =" RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Every minute of time wasted in confu- — ‘Mins: tines 
sion and irregularity increases the dissi- 
pation of operating funds and in turn 
lowers the efficiency of the school as a 
whole. This item, in terms of the sole 
objective to which the investment of 
public funds is directed, is a serious mat- 
ter for the school executive. 


Folders on request 





NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 





The introduction of Internationa! PROGRAM The 
. ° e CONTRO 
Supervised Time Control has furnished CABINET 


FS 


Proves Its 


educational executives with an instru- 
ment to control time efficiently in their 
schools. What it saves, through coordi- 
nation and precision control of study 
routine, more than pays for its cost. 


Reputation» 


The FS has achieved a reputation as a 
school microscope of high quality be- 
cause it is sturdy and simply constructed, 
yet is complete enough for secondary 
school and collegelaboratories.'A range 
of magnifications from 20X to 430X 
answers every requirement of the school 
laboratory. 


The FS is equipped with the unusually satisfactory B& L Side Fine Ad- 
justment. This adjustment is very slow in action and is exceedingly 
sensitive. It automatically ceases to act when the objective touches the 


There is an International School 
Specialist in your vicinity who is equip- 
ped to discuss any phase of this important 
question. Send for him today. 


PEELE LL 





An interesting bulletin on Supervised 
Time Control in the School is just off 
the press. A copy will be mailed to 
you immediately upon your request. 
















pUanl BUTTON slide, thus protecting both slide and objective from breakage. At least 
BOARD seven teeth are always in driving contact, insuring against lost motion, 
| providing perfect control and increasing durability. 
aN TATA) | The stand is the same as our standard laboratory microscopes. 

PiSUPERVISED|1= Write for literature completely descriptive of the FS. h>. . 

BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. AMF) 

INTERNATIONAL BU SINESS | 673 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. Seyret 

MACHINES CORPORATION | are 


¥ LOMB 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
International Industrial Scales 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment | 


GENERAL OFFICES Hf | : 7 ; 


Branch Offices and | 
270 Broadway = Service Stations in | Makers of Orthogon Eyeglass Lenses for Better Vision 
New York, N. Y. NACHIWES All Principal Cities 
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Fine examples of text 
work are these two 
sturdy books bound in 
Davey Red Label 
Board by the Plimpton 
Press, published by 
Silver, Burdett & 
Company of Newark, 
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Here crisp appearance 
is due to the correct 
relation and_ balance 
of presswork, paper, 
and binding. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton 
& Co., bound by Van 
Rees Bookbinding Co., 
and H. Wolff Estate, 
respectively. 


Destined to a Long Life—and a Useful One 


Consider these four new text books. They are to 
be launched, fortunately, bound in that strongest 
of base materials — Davey Solid Binders Board. 
Clad in this material, they will provide man 
years of service. The cloth covers will adhere 
most faithfully to the surface of the board. The 
corners, mistreated though they may be, will re- 
main square and crisp — and the book as a whole 
will provide always a sturdy medium of learning. 
From the standpoint of cost, Davey Solid Binders 


Board is equally practical. Solid Binders Board 
adds but a small fraction of a cent to the original 
cost of the book, and positive proof is found in text 
book and library service that Davey-clad books 
rarely need rebinding. 


For hard service, only the best will finally prove 
the least expensive. Ask your publisher or book- 
binder to use Davey Solid Binders Board on 
YOUR books. Or, if you wish, we will provide 


full information direct. 


THE DAVEY COMPANY, ¢ « 164 Laidlaw Avenue, « ¢ Jersey City, N. J. 
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ning words of the text. This new form of edit- 
ing places in the hands of beginners interesting 
reading matter, which otherwise could not be 
read until the third or fourth semester. If a 
student finds that he can read rapidly large 
amounts of text, without constantly stopping 
for new words, his interest in the subject is like- 
ly to be aroused rather than discouraged. 

A much debated question is the amount of 
exercise material with which textbooks should 
be provided. Some teachers through lack of ex- 
perience, time, or interest do not care to make 
up any exercises of their own. For such teachers 
texts well supplied with exercises are a godsend. 
On the other hand, the teacher who likes to 
make up exercises frequently does not care to 
use those provided in the text. A teacher must 
decide whether or not a text can be used mainly 
as a vehicle for linguistic exercises. If this is the 
case, it is difficult to see how the student can be 
interested in the story told by the text. The 
writer remembers with pleasure his professor of 
Greek, who began a class in Homer by stating 
he would not make Homer a vehicle for Greek 
grammar. He urged that students in the class 
who wished to study the details of Greek gram- 
mar and composition elect the courses in which 
these subjects were studied. 


Mechanical Features of a Book 


Teachers should, of course, pay attention to 
the mechanical features of a text, such as the 
quality of the paper, the binding, the illustra- 
tions, and the type. The writer has in mind one 
text in particular, whose efficiency is greatly 
reduced by the fact that the exercises are set in 
small type, with lines very close together. The 
purpose of the publishers was evidently to save 
space, but when they crowd the material in this 
way and leave half or even two thirds of a 
page blank, it is difficult to see how they have 
saved anything. Ink is certainly cheaper than 





eyesight, and the text which economizes in this 
way ought to be given small consideration. 

In conclusion, school authorities ought always 
to examine texts personally and carefully. They 
should not rely on a catalog description, or the 
“sales talk” of a traveling representative. 

BOOK REVIEWS 
Washburne’s Individual Arithmetic 

By Carleton Washburne, Emma J. Koepke, Clauda 
R. McAfee, and Frieda Barnett. Paper, twelve books, 
two correction books, two textbooks, and teacher's 
manual. Price, 40 cents each. World Rook Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

At first glance, the size and number of these books 
is forbidding, and the reviewer wonders how any school 
can teach as much arithmetic as they include for the 
first six vears of the child’s school life. A closer ex- 
amination of the books then reveals that the series is a 
most carefully and painstaking!y complete text-, work-., 
and testbook, with ample material for reteaching chil 
dren who are slow and who develop typical learning 
difficulties. There is repeated evidence in each of the 
books that practical teachers working under typical 
classroom conditions have developed the material as a 
whole, have included many interesting and distinctly 
practical lesson arrangements, and have made numer 
ous and very human applications to child life, family 
situations, and community life. 

No less interesting than the general method of the 
hooks is the possibility of adapting them to varying 
school conditions where the activity method can be 
used, or where teachers insist upon older and more 
rigid types of teaching and recitation. The books are 
evidence of the fundamental correctness of developing 
the content and the method of present-day textbooks 
on the basis of classroom rather than laboratory ex 
perimentation. 

Problems in Educational Psychology 

By Walter J. Gifford and Clyde P. Shorts. Cloth, 
728 pages. Price, $3. Doubledav, Doran & Co., New 
York, N. Y: 

This volume consists of a series of connected read- 
ings for the beginning student in educational psychology. 
The material is so organized as to form a consistent 
whole. Throughout the book, principles of educational 
psychology are related to methods of teaching, while 
problems and learning exercises are added. There is 
much that is good in the book when it is divorced 
from the philosophical tenets and assumptions of the 
writers. Hence, a serious doubt arises how this or- 


ganized compilation from a great variety of writers 
whose philosophical background often differs and is 
frequently false, can be of directive value to the stu- 
dent. Many educational psychologists have made a 
false start by assuming that man is only a biological 
being. With that assumption, they cannot state the 
adequate objectives of education, nor can they suggest 
the proper methods and procedures, when the latter are 
based on biological determinism with its implicit re- 
jection of free will. Complete objectives in education 
must integrate into a composite and well-balanced pro- 
gram of curriculum, method, and procedure, leaving 
out no essential element in man. The merit of the book 
we are reviewing is marred by the false assumptions 
of many of the writers quoted. 

School Accounting by Machine Methods 

By Walter W. Kemmerer, Ph. D. Paper cover, 179 
pages. Published by W. W. Kemmerer, Houston, Tex. 

The author here presents a study of the devices, 
equipment, and paraphernalia that enters into school 
account keeping. Thus, he deals with typewriters, 
bookkeeping systems, calculating machines, addresso- 
graphs, and the like. He also provides a series of rec- 
ord blanks, tabulating cards, forms, etc., to use with 
these machines. 

Dr. Kemmerer, who is the director of research for 
the Houston schools, performed this excellent task for 
the purpose of bringing greater accuracy, expedition, 
and efficiency into the school-accounting labors. While 
he has centered his study upon the utilitarian devices 
which have found recognition in the modern business 
office, and in the field of banking, he also provides 
suggestions for basic principles of budgetmaking, pur- 
chasing, accounting, payroll procedure. store manage- 
ment and inventory, and routine school-business con- 
trol that go far beyond mere machine methods. The 
secretary and business manager will find exceedingly 
helpful ideas on office management throughout the 
book. 

A comprehensive code for school receipts and ex- 
penditures, flexible enough to be used in any size sys- 
tem, is provided. The author also supplies a bibliog- 
raphy of books and magazine articles on school finance 
and school accounting. Some fifty documents are listed, 
et which eighteen are credited to the Scnoor Boarp 
JOURNAL. 

The Vocabulary of Arithmetic 

By G. T. Buswell and Lenore John. Paper, 143 
niges. Price, $1.25. Bulletin No. 38, January, 1931, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. This investigation 
was made for the purpose of studying the nature and 
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the development of concepts of technical and semi- 
technical terms in the arithmetic of the first six grades. 
The data are presented in three major divisions. The 
study included such phases as vocabulary difficulties in 
grades four to six, development of concepts of words 
in grades one to six, and an explanation of new tech- 
nical terms. The significance of the study for the 
teaching of arithmetic and the construction of arith- 
metic textbooks is presented in chapter six. 

Perhaps the heart of the matter is indicated in one 
brief paragraph. in which the authors argue that, if 
pupils are to learn the technical terms of arithmetic, 
the first demand on the school is that it supply a grad- 
ually increasing body of experience which will provide 
a meaningful background for the terms that must be 
learned. In teaching arithmetic, a working hypothesis 
may be established if the constant element in the work 
is to give a clear understanding of the terms and proc- 
esses of the subject, with the organization and grade 
placement as variable elements suited to living con- 
ditions. 

The appendices contain a list of five hundred arith- 
metical or quantitative terms, which include the terms 
used in the tests employed in the investigation. and 
copies of all tests used. 


Test and Practice Pad for Second-Grade Arithmetic 

By J. W. Studebaker, F. B. Knight, and W. C. 
Findley. Price, 32 cents. Scott, Foresman Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

This very complete exercise pad is based on the 
latest scientific studies in the field of primary arith- 
metic. Every detail has been adjusted to a well-de- 
veloped method of teaching, practice testing, reteach- 
ing, and special remedial work for children who de- 
velop peculiar difficulties. The material is abundant 
and has been apparently carefully tested under widely 
differing conditions. 

English Essentials 

By Teresa M. Ryan and Edwin R. Barrett. Paper, 
116 pages. Price, 51 cents. Published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, N. Y. 

This is a combined review handbook and drill pad 
for eleventh and twelfth-grade English classes, cover- 
ing such phases of English work as sentence structure, 
and essentials of grammar and punctuation which are 
necessary in order to understand and master the 
writing of a correct English sentence. The lessons are 
arranged for study but not for testing, although they 
may be used for both purposes. Both the lessons and 
the exercises accompanying them are based upon an 
extensive testing program. 


The lessons and exercises given are intended to effect 
a definite improvement in students’ English habits by 
concentrating on the few errors or types of errors 
which have been revealed as the greatest sources of 
difficulty by the English tests. 

The English test, which is to be used for diagnostic 
purposes, is a help to the teacher in determining the 
particular weaknesses of students. It should be taken 
by the students before they begin work on the lessons, 
as it is then possible to concentrate on those lessons 
that treat the difficulties disclosed by the test. 


A Second Course in Algebra 

By Harry C. Barber. Cloth, 506 pages. Price, $1.40. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The author of this second-year book emphasizes an 
understanding of the reasons which underlie the prin- 
ciples and rules of algebra, by a very simple teaching 
device—the use of Socratic questions introduced as an 
essential part of the text. The first half of the book 
presents the minimum course; the second half adds 
numerous problems and exercises for enriching the 


work and making practical applications. A most teach- 
able book. 


The Wonderful Chair 

By Frances Browne. Cloth bound, 197 pages. Price, 
76 cents. Published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. 

The full title of this book is The Wonderful Chair 
and the Tales It Told. It is one in the series of Heath 
supplementary readers. 

“Once upon a time there lived, etc.,” is the cozy be- 
ginning of each story in a collection of nine stories, 
that is bound to charm and fascinate children. There 
are princes and castles, cobblers and shepherds, fiddlers 
and fishermen, etc. 


Crib and Fly 

By Chas. F. Dole. Cloth, 76 pages. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 

An old favorite dog story reprinted in attractive 
form. 
Three Fairy Tales 

By Jean Inglelow. Cloth, 64 pages. Price, 56 cents. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 

An old favorite in a new type of dress. 


The United States Among the Nations 

By W. W. Atwood. Cloth, 262 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $1.32. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

This is a geography. Just why the authors do not 
call it by that name is explained in the fact that this 


Sixty cents. 


‘is the fourth yearbook in a new series of geographies, 


published under the general title of The Earth and Its 
People. 

This volume is devoted to the geography of the 
United States, bringing to the student in a most com- 
prehensive and complete manner, a marvelous fund of 
information attractively presented. The author explains 
the causes for the growth and development of the 
country, the importance of climatic conditions, the na- 
tional resources, the historic background, and our world 
relationships. 

With this basic plan in mind, the student is carried 
into the various parts of the country, is told of the 
production side of things, mode of life, the picturesque 
and the drab, is shown what this country looks like, 
and what its people do. Thus the agricultural, indus- 
trial, and commercial activities, mines, forests, and fish- 
eries are described. 

The book is well equipped with maps, charts, and 
illuminating illustrations. 

Elementary Algebra 

By Clinton A. Bergstresser and Elmer Schuyler. 
Cloth, 530 pages. Published by Hinds, Hayden and 
Eldredge, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

A complete introductory course for 
classes. 

The First Year of Life 

By Charlotte Buhler. Cloth, 282 pages. Price, $3.50. 
The John Day Company, New York City. 

A leading Austrian child psychologist here records 
the findings of a group of trained observers who 
watched 60 children during the first twelve months of 
their lives. The book is an accurate, complete state- 
ment of beginnings, experiences, and development of 
the child during its first year when so many happen- 
ings occur that have an influence on later life. 
Teachers’ Manual for Do and Learn Readers 

By Margaret L. White and Alice Hanthorn. Cloth, 
224 pages, illustrated. Published by The American 
Book Company, New York City. 

This manual suggests definite plans for teaching each 
of the lessons of the three first-year books of the series. 
The recommendations for grouping, acticities, and test- 
ing are particularly helpful. 

Studies and Tests on Vergil’s Aeneid 

By Florence Waterman. Paper, 122 pages. Published 
by Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

The new types of tests are here applied effectively 
to the Aencid. Teachers of Latin may well adapt and 
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GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
Crayola Drawing Crayon 
Perma Pressed Crayon 
An-Du-Septie Dustless Crayon 
Anti-Dust Blackboard Crayon 
Atlantic White Chalk Crayon 
B & S Colored Chalk Crayon 
Artista Water Colors 

Artista Poster Show Card Colors 


(Concluded from Page 119) 
adopt the author’s method of putting educational and 
remedial teaching values into their routine and ‘term 
tests. 
Workbook in Plane Geometry 

By H. D. McIntyre. Loose-lteaf, 128 pages. Price, 80 
cents. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

A complete workbook for review and drill. 
Everyday Physics 

By Carleton John Lynde. Cloth, 578 pages. Price, 
$1.80. The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

The first course, issued in 1914, for high-school use, 
has been carefully revised to introduce the latest dis- 
coveries and theories. The course is well balanced, sig- 
nificant in its application to everyday problems, and 
teachable. 

A Point Scale of Performance Tests 

A Clinical Manual. By Grace Arthur. Price, $1.50. 
The Commonwealth Fund, Publishers, New York City. 

This manual makes available a method of selecting 
and combining the commonly used performance tests 
into point scales for clinical usage. The author has 
done for performance tests what Terman did for the 
original Binet, in providing standardization of available 
tests so that each rating is in terms of objective stand- 
ards. Two forms of the scale have been standardized, 
eliminating the difficulties of retesting with the same 
set of tests and norms. 

PUBLICATIONS 

History of St. Louis. By Dena Lange. Bulletin No. 
9, Vol. 28, Nov., 1930, of the Public School Messenger, 
St. Louis, Mo. The pamphlet has been prepared to 
provide adequate teaching material for use in the 
schools. Besides the reading matter which has been 
prepared for pupils in the fourth grade, there is an 
appendix containing some material for the teachers’ use. 

Book Film. Through the courtesy of Ginn and 
Company, a two-reel, standard-size moving-picture 
film “Your Book,” has been made available for use in 
schools. The picture gives briefly the historical devel- 
opment of bookmaking, a trip through a press, and a 
lesson on the care of books. 

Factors Affecting the Cost of School Transporta- 
tion in California. By Frank O. Evans. Price, 10 
cents. Bulletin No. 29, 1930. Issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. The purpose of this 
study was to evaluate the expenditures for transporta- 
tion of pupils in the State of California. Four objec- 
tives were recognized: First, to determine what trans- 
portation is costing the state; second, to find means of 
making cost comparisons; third, to study the variation 
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in costs; and fourth, to suggest forms and means of 
standardizing the costs. As a result of the study, it 
was found that the total cost per mile for school busses 
compares favorably with the type of bus operated by 
transportation companies. The average cost per mile 
is low in comparison with costs reported from other 
states. The greater average distance for pupils trans- 
ported makes the cost per pupil relatively high. There 
appears to be a need for the standardization of many 
items, but the total cost of transportation is not ex- 
cessive when compared to the available standards. The 
cost per pupil is less than the differences in total per- 
capita cost in small schools. 

A Nature Bibliography. A reprint from The Nature 
Almanac, published by the American Nature Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. This bibliography, by E. 
Laurence Palmer and Eva L. Gordon, the authors, has 
been carefully prepared to meet the needs of teachers 
and schools. 

Regulations for the Protection of Openings in 
Walls and Partitions Against Fire. Issued by the 
National Fire Protection Association, 85 John St., New 
York, N. Y. The rules are intended to cover wall open- 
ings, fire doors, swinging plate-steel doors, hollow- 
metal fire doors, openings in corridors and partitions, 
and openings in exterior walls and partitions. 

Washing, Cleaning, and Polishing Materials. Bul- 
letin No. 383, 1930, of the Bureau of Standards, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. This 
pamphlet discusses briefly the use of water in launder- 
ing and includes a description of the general composi- 
tion of soap, soap-manufacturing processes, and the 
common varieties of soap products, alkaline cleaners, 
and miscellaneous laundry aids, such as bleaches, bluing, 
and starch. Brief discussions are included in dry-clean- 
ing operations, solvents, dry-cleaning soaps, stain re- 
moval, finishing, and reclamation of solvent. Sections 
are also devoted to furniture and automobile polishes, 
metal polish, floor wax and polish, polishing cloths, dust 
cloths, sweeping compounds, and wall-paper cleaner. 

Value of Marking Hard Spots in Spelling. By L. 
S. Tireman. Bulletin No. 4, Series No. 179, May, 1930, 
issued by the University of Iowa, Iowa City. A survey 
of the literature dealing with remedial work in spelling 
indicates some uncertainty regarding the teaching of 
hard or crucial spots. It has appeared necessary in 
some cases to direct attention to the different parts of 
works if all the parts look alike, and to show in some 
manner, the crucial or critical part of each word to 
be spelled so that it will stand out prominently. The 
present study which covered 4,000 pupils of grades 
four, six, and eight, involving a half million spellings, 


shows that the marking of hard spots is of little or 
no value. The essential fact in spelling, the study points 
out, is to write all the letters and have them in the 
right order. Anything which diverts the pupils from 
this does harm. It was noted that the pupils who 
studied words with the hard spots marked made poorer 
scores than those who studied with words unmarked. 
In other words, the suggestion of marking the hard 
spots is a useless procedure, as well as a harmful one. 


Educational Tests for Use in Higher Institutions. 
By J. S. Kinder and C. W. Odell. Bulletin No. 55, 
August 5, 1930, issued by the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. The development of means for measuring 
school achievement began in the elementary schools, 
especially in those fields in which the outcomes con- 
sist largely of skills and fixed associations. The world 
war gave a great impetus to the use of intelligence tests 
with adults, and schools and colleges began to employ 
them in large numbers. Although 4 per cent of the total 
school enrollment of the country is in higher institu- 
tions, it is doubtful if 1 per cent of the tests employed 
annually are given in such institutions. In the com- 
pilation of the present list, the authors followed the 
plan of including only tests that are actually available 
to any person desiring to obtain them, and that also 
possess sufficient merit to warrant their use. An attempt 
was made to include those tests that seemed particu- 
larly adapted to college or university use, regardless of 
whether or not they are suitable for use elsewhere. 
Each test was given an exact title, followed by infor- 
mation as to the various parts or divisions and forms. 
After this, there was included a short description and 
criticism, closing with a statement of the time required 
to make the test. The complete list includes a number 
of intelligence tests, as well as tests of all the general 
school and college subjects, together with rating scales 
and tests for determining teaching ability. 


Expressing Educational Measures as Percentile 
Ranks. By Francis C. Buros and Oscar K. Buros. 
Price 10 cents. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Various devices have been employed to interpret test 
scores, the age and grade being the most widely used. 
A more useful concept is the percentile method, by 
means of which a pupil’s score is interpreted in terms 
of the percentage of pupils of the group whom he 
surpasses in score. The present manual is intended to 
provide a simple device for expressing test scores of 
a group as percentile ranks and for interpreting them 
conveniently. The material offered presents a simpli- 
fied percentile technique, which is useful by the class- 
room teacher with little or no training and experi- 
ence in statistical methods. 
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Solid Binders Board is 
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board made to full thick- 
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is designed especially for 
book binding and is the 
only board which will pro- 
vide the strength necessary 
for economical textbook 
bindings. We urge you to 
specify Solid Binders Board 
on all school book orders. 


BINDERS BOARD 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
O. M. Porter, Secretary 
CHANIN BUILDING New York City 


MEMBERS: 
Colonial Board Company Boston, Mass. Otter River Board Company. Otter River, Mass. 
Consolidated Paper Company Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Company Jersey City, N. J. Riverside Paper ere Se take, 
Fandango Mills Milburn, N. J ; 


Cc. H. Norton Company 


Waldorf Paper Products Company 
North Westchester, Conn. 


Saint Paul, Minn. 
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HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR SCHOOL 


Noise proof 


Educators agree thet uncontrolled 
noise is a serious menace in schools. 


So progressive schools and colleges 
are applying Acousti-Celotex to the 
ceilings of their buildings. 


Acousti-Celotex is a sound absorbing 
tile that absorbs distracting assembly 
hall echoes, classroom noises, corridor 
racket. 


Acousti-Celotex is quickly installed 
in old or new buildings. Denman 
Easily cleaned. Can be painted re- 
peatedly with any kind of paint 
without impairing its efficiency. 


Az 


Let us send you the name of an Acousti- 
Celotex contracting engineer capable 
to advise about noise control in your 
school. The Celotex Company, 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Acousti-CELoTex 


FOR LESS NOISE-BETTER HEARING 


Wizz 








MULTI-DHONE 
for the Progressive School | EQUIPMENT 


Special Features 
Select radio programs for any room. | for your 


Special selections from phonograph records. 
Microphone for talks or announcements. 


Equipment especially designed for schools. | STAGE 


Mail the coupon for further 





particulars. 
nomen Distinctive Quality 
eae TI 

| aa: | and 

Send me literature concerning your centralized radio, the | 
| Multi-Phone, also letters from ec jucators who use your | e ‘ 
| ctvinment. Service at a Reasonable Cost. 
| School CORO COCO OOo eee EEE Eee EEE EE Eee EEE EEE OLE LEO EEES | 
| ON 5 6a5 50 0<098 5 40h ade OES 4 SON ENA eR ERES eR RSC RNAS ERS | 
| PRUNES. 42.3 Soi sacs sak HOOTeKaadeuek x Position eeee | Write 
Tio Ai enaneeeniateet Recectintiatineteieeeniatemess = 


The Multi-Selecto Phonograph Co., Inc. 


Educational Dept. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Twin-City Seenie Co. 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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LEITZ 


Combination Projector “Vh” 


of Unequalled Light Intensity 
with V entilator- Cooling- System 


The four parabolic mirrors which act as concentration medium for 
the light rays, lend the Projector “Vh” a most effective mode of light 
concentration resulting in an exceedingly brilliant and white image at 
the screen. ... The four mirrors cast the light upon the opaque object 
in an evenly distributed manner, eliminating the possibility of shadows 
and uneven objects. .. . The ventilator-cooling-system continuously blows 
cool air upon the object and thus specimens can be handled conven- 
iently and injury to them through overheating is eliminated. . . . The 
projection objectives are of utmost correction, giving crisp and clear-cut 










— WRITE FOR PAMPHLET NO. 1177 (DD) — 


E. LEITZ, Ine. 


60 East Tenth St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 



















DUDFIELD’S 


Dustless Crayon Trough 
and Blackboard Trim 





EADING schools 

and Universities 
are specifying Dud- 
field's which is an 
evidence of merit. 
Why not follow their 
example and free your 
schoolrooms of chalk 
dust with this simple, 
sanitary invention. Write for litera- 





ture and samples. 


pe 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


116 W. Kansas Street 
Liberty, Mo. 











Leave it to 


the canny Scotch 


When the MacPherson Mansion in Philadelphia was 
erected in 1800, the soapstone steps shown above were 
installed. When next you are in Philadelphia, visit 
Fairmount Park and see how little the centuries of 
weather and wear have affected this attractive flight 
of steps. 


No present-day schools or hospitals are being built 
with the hope that their stairs will be serviceable two 
hundred years from now, but if yours is the responsi- 
bility for any- public building, you will do well to have 
Alberene Stone treads, landings, toilet and shower 
partitions installed. You can then sit back—confident 
that you have invested in permanent satisfaction, 
safety, and economy. 


Full information and specifications supplied gladly. 
Write for Bulletin on Stair Tread and Sanitary Work. 
ALBERENE STONE CO., 153 W. 23rd St., New York 

Chicago Cleveland Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia 


Richmond Rochester Newark, N. J. Washington, D.C. 
Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Virginia 


saa STONE 


NATURAL STONE OF DIVERSIFIED UTILITY — 
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AT LEFT=—No. 657 
CHEMISTRY FUME HOOD 
BELOW=No. 9565 
APPARATUS CASE 


FORTY YEARS OF CITY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


cation that elected teachers without the super- 
intendent’s nominating them would have been 
much greater. 

Today only a few city boards of education 
appoint teachers without official participation 
by the superintendent, and these few boards are, 
for the most part, in towns having a population 
of less than 2,500. But in cities of this size, 
according to a study made by the Office of Edu- 
cation, only 3.7 per cent of the school boards 
appoint teachers without official participation 
by the superintendent. In all cities of the vari- 
ous population groups reporting, only 1.2 per 
cent of the boards of education appoint teachers 
without the superintendent’s participation. In 
46.6 per cent, the superintendent takes the ini- 
tial step by nominating candidates; in 24.8 per 
cent he makes the appointment, which is con- 
firmed or rejected by the board, and in 27.4 per 
cent there are combinations of methods. 

The city school superintendent of 1931 has 
more power than had the superintendent of 
1891, but he is more democratic in his adminis- 
tration. For instance, he no longer compiles 
courses of study and then commands his teach- 
ers to follow them letter by letter. He consults 
his teachers when changes in the courses of 
study are thought desirable. 


Higher Standards Exacted 


The superintendent of 1931 may not be so 
philosophical as was the superintendent of 1891, 
but he is more scientific in his attitude toward 
education. He now makes a study of his prob- 
lems. In nearly every large city he has organ- 
ized research bureaus. In the smaller cities, he 
himself with the assistance of principals and 
teacher collects, compiles, and analyzes data 
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No. 880—INSTRUCTORS DESK 


[ KIMBALL-CHICAGO| 





Combination Laboratory 35’ Long x 22’ Wide Accommodating 
Twenty-Four Pupils (All Facing One Way) at Twelve Two- 
Pupil Tables, Each Equipped with Sink, Water, Gas, Electric- 
itv, Ample Drawer and Cupboard Space. Provision isalso made 


for Demonstration Table, Fume Hood, and Apparatus Cases. 
With this Arrangement the Room may be used for Demonstra- 
tion and Laboratory Work in Any of the Sciences. With Two 
Side, One Center and Cross Aisles between All Tables, Perfect 


Supervision is obtained with the Minimum Effort by the 


Instructor. 


| Did You Receive Your Copy of the New} 


| Laboratory Furniture Catalog? If Not 
| Write for Yours—It’s Interesting [| 


EEE 


W. W. KI 


MBALL COMPANY 


Established 1857 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
A. E. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales 
306 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Eastern Distributors 


Superior Seating Co.; 105 West 40th Street, New York City 





bearing upon his problems. In the early days 
the superintendent “thought it out” without 
many objective data. 

No information is at hand showing what pro- 
portion of the city school superintendents in 
1891 had been graduated from college, but it 
may be safely asserted that the superintendents 
who at that time held degrees were few com- 
pared with the number today. That most of 
those who had been graduated from college had 
no courses in education is evident, since only a 
few colleges at that time were offering such 
courses. In 1930, according to a study” by J. R. 
Shannon, only 8.5 per cent of 1,864 city school 
superintendents upon whose training he com- 
piled data do not hold degrees; 37.1 per cent 
have bachelor’s; 51.3 per cent master’s, and 3.2 
per cent doctor’s degrees. 

With the increased educational and profes- 
sional qualifications required of the modern city 
school superintendent, partisan politics plays 
no part in his selection. At one time it did play 
a part, and a big part. The part it played was 
commented upon in an editorial which appeared 
in the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Feb- 
ruary, 1892, as follows: 

“Tt is a lamentable fact that in so many of 
our cities the election of school superintendents 
rests largely upon political affiliations. In the 
majority of cases the school board is elected by 
a popular vote, thus causing a scramble for su- 
premacy of political parties, and to the victor 
goes the ‘organization of the house.’ School 
boards are a miniature house of Congress. The 
party in the majority will invariably select a 
president, sometimes a secretary, and too often 
a superintendent, who conforms to the major- 
ity’s ideas of a faithful partisan. The represen- 
tative of the school interests is thus selected 


2“Academic Training of City and Town Superintendents,” 
School Executives Magazine, January 1931. 


partly for his ability and efficiency but mainly 
for his political faith. An inferior man, versed in 
political machine work, is apt to triumph over 
an educator.” 


Advanced Administrative Policies 


In contrast is the following editorial in the 
August, 1930, number of the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL regarding the method now used 
by city boards of education when they are in 
need of a superintendent: 

“The tendency on the part of a board of edu- 
cation to cast about over a wide range of terri- 
tory in the selection of a school superintendent 
has again been manifested this year. A few years 
ago we noted the long cross-country calls which 
came to educators when a vacancy was to be 
filled, where the board of education set about 
to find the highest talent obtainable consistent 
with the financial ability of the community. . . . 

“In each instance the school authorities in- 
trusted with the task of selecting a school chief 
were actuated with the determination to secure 
the best man obtained in the school-adminis- 
tration field. Local clamor had to be resisted. 
The man who had an unquestioned record to 
his credit was sought and found. .. . 

“Tt is needless to say that the procedure 
adopted by the average American city to secure 
the best school superintendency service wher- 
ever it may be found, attests a higher concep- 
tion of administrative responsibility on the part 
of modern boards of education, and tends to 
place popular educational effort upon a.more 
efficient plane of service.” 

The city schools of the country, as is evident, 
are better administered in 1931 than they were 
in 1891; but many problems still remain for 
state legislators, city boards of education and 
superintendents to solve. 
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H™ are famous educators at your 
beck and call. Bring their stim- 
ulating personalities to your school. 
The talking picture is the means. 

A glance at the list of titles shows 
the type of distinguished educators 
whose cooperation Electrical Re- 
search Products is obtaining in its 
production of educational talking 
pictures for use in teacher training 
work. To the specialized knowledge 
of such educators is added the knowl- 
edge of scenarists and directors long 
experienced in talking picture pro- 
duction. 

For regular classroom instruction, 
too—there are talking pictures pro- 
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" faculty in Teacher Training 


duced by master teachers in cooper- 
ation with Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts. There are talking picture 
courses of study in the fields of music 
appreciation, elementary school sci- 
ence, physical education, vocational 
guidance. 

All these audible films are re- 
corded by the standard Western Elec- 
tric process, and are reproduced in 
the school on Western Electric sound 
systems. This equipment is available 
under several financing plans de- 
signed to meet school requirements. 

Let the coupon bring you full par- 
ticulars regarding this new vitaliz- 
ing force in modern education. 


Department of Educational Talking Pictures, 


Electrical Research Products Inc. 


Distributors of 


Western Electric 


EDUCATIONAL 





TALKING 


PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
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Some of the teacher training 
films and the educators who 
appear in them 


“Dynamic Learning” 
Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
“The Creative Approach to Education” 
Hughes Mearns, New York University 
“The Study of Infant Behavior” 
Dr. Arnold Gesell, Yale Psycho-Clinic 
“Diagnosis of Difficulties in Arithmetic” 
Dr. Guy Thomas Buswell 
University of Chicago 
“Guidance in Public Schools” 
Dr. Richard D. Allen 
Lecturer Harvard, Brown 
“Teaching of Reading” 
Dr. Arthur I. Gates 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
“The Elementary Teacher as a Guide” 
Dr. B. H. Bode, Ohio State University 


And many others in preparation. 


| ELECTRICAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS ING | 


LECTRICAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS ING 
250 West 57th Street 


A.S B. 3-31 
| New York N. Y. 
Gentlemen—Please send me further information 


regarding educational talking pictures, and how I 
| can use them. 


} 
| | 
| 
| 
' 


ADDRESS . 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION IN THE 
PAST FORTY YEARS 


(Concluded from Page 44) 


Era of Standardization 

Accountancy was uppermost in the minds of 
the school business executives as 1910 ap- 
proached. This was evidenced by the formation 
of the School Accounting Officers Association, 
in the office of the Commissioner of Education, 
at Washington, D. C., May 16, 1910. The object 
of the association, as set forth in its minutes, 
was “the standardization of fiscal, physical, and 
educational data of school systems.” Two years 
later the name of the organization was changed 
to The National Association of School Account- 
ing Officers. 

During the next five years the representatives 
of the school building, engineering, and pur- 
chasing divisions dominated the programs of the 
association. A number of smaller organizations 
had in the meantime come into existence, their 
membership being comprised of school business 
executives interested in building administration, 
janitorial-engineering service, insurance, and 
other subdivisions of school business procedure. 

Recognizing that the best interests of the 
public schools was the objective of all of these 
groups and that all of them were motivated by 
an intensive urge to raise the standards in every 
division of school business administration, the 
National Association of School Accounting Of- 
ficers, in 1917, affected a consolidation of all 
these groups into one organization, known as 
The National Association of School Accounting 
and Business Officials of Public Schools. This 
overwhelming name was changed in 1921 to The 
National Association of Public-School Business 
Officials. 

Between 1915 and 1920 the principle of cen- 
tralized responsibility reasserted itself. The con- 
fused state of affairs that had been brought 


Blessed Sacrament School 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


BD 


about by the highly accelerated era of progress 
that almost swept the school authorities off their 
feet during the previous fifteen years, began to 
disappear. The unit and dual types of organiza- 
tion gained many adherents. 

As late as 1925, the range of business activi- 
ties of the public-school system and the respon- 
sibility for their administration was still in a 
rather scrambled state and the administrative 
machinery crudely organized. The study made 
by Dr. Heer in 1925 revealed that while the 
chief executive school officer had become uni- 
versally known as the superintendent of schools, 
and the chief executive of a school building as 
the principal, 23 different titles were used in 97 
different cities to designate the chief business 
executive, and that in every city the duties of 
this executive were dissimilar. This seems to 
clearly indicate that the reason for the unanim- 
ity on the titles of superintendent of schools and 
principal is due to the clear-cut duties which 
these executives perform, and the definite re- 
sponsibility with which each is vested, whereas 
the lack of unanimity on the title of business 
executive is due to the wide range, variety, and 
variation of duties which he performs and the 
subdivision of responsibility among codrdinate 
officials, and the absence of a general, univer- 
sally accepted definition as to just what activi- 
ties this position embraces. The immediate con- 
cern of school authorities is to unscramble this 
situation. 


FORTY YEARS OF PROGRESS IN 
STATE POLICIES OF FINANC. 
ING PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 39) 

This cry is met on every hand by the carefully 
worked out and intelligent findings of scientific 
students who are as one in declaring that school 
facilities must not be lessened but immeasurably 
increased, that the increases in school costs have 
been accompanied all along the line by vast in- 


NATURALLY 
y 7 one School (CU avdwabe 


wast tv Cedter hea there 


Circle A School Wardrobes are designed and constructed 


rRCL 








—to present a good appearance through harmonious pro- 
portion and finish—to provide scientifically correct, well 
ventilated accommodations for wraps—to give the maxi- 
mum amount of wardrobe per dollar. Built so strongly 
and so well they stand up under the very hard knocks of 
school service. Ask for new, illustrated catalog giving de- 


tailed description, photographs and plan drawings. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


690 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


Also manufacturers of: Circle A Folding Partitions, Rolling Partitions, Steel 
or Wood Portable Bleachers, Portable or Permanent Steel Grandstands 


> A 
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creases in national income, and that the present 
situation is not one which should arouse fear 
but rather one which should urge us to the 
working out and adoption of scientific policies 
of taxation and of the distribution of school 
funds and school burdens. 

From the utterances of these careful, pains- 
taking, and able experts, America derives hope, 
courage, and the promise of success in the great- 
est educational experiment that has ever been 
undertaken by a free people. 


FORTY YEARS OF SCHOOL 
SEATING 


(Continued from Page 60) 


of “sealed bids,” with the “rejection of any or 
all bids,” the changing of specifications and 
calling for new bids, and further demonstrations 
and wastes of time and money, cost American 
schools hundreds of thousands of dollars annual- 
ly and in the long run accomplish nothing but 
getting poorer equipment at higher costs. Usual- 
ly the total cost to all competitors of trying to 
get a given job is far greater than the profit ac- 
cruing to the successful bidder. Not infrequently 
the selling costs to the seller alone are greater 
than his profits, and sometimes the total selling 
costs involved are greater than the gross amount 
paid for the goods. Only the stupid can fail to 
see that these inexcusable wastes are all paid for 
ultimately by the buyer in increased prices or 
decreased values, and that they can be elimi- 
nated only by more intelligent methods of 
buying. 

Some university department of educational 
administration could not render a greater serv- 
ice than to undertake a research study of the 
methods of buying school equipment; of the 
laws, regulations, and practices prevailing; the 
wastes in prevalent selling methods and their 
effect upon the progressive development of the 

(Concluded on Page 120) 
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This Roomy, Compact Unit 
Saves Space, Money and Work 


THis practical desk will interest those educators who believe in compact, flexible, 
economical classroom seating. Because it combines desk and chair in one, this 
unit increases classroom capacity. It entails no expensive installation, is easily 
moved about for rearrangement of classes or for sweeping and cleaning. The 
top is purposely made of solid wood, instead of veneer, to prevent marring and 
chipping. Note how the standard which supports the desk shelf is curved out to 
permit more leg freedom and induce better posture. In every respect this Mov- 
able Chair Desk meets the most rigid requirements of modern classrooms. If 
desired, a roomy storage drawer, which fits under the seat, may be secured. 
Inkwells for the desk top are also available. Ask your nearest H-W Sales Office 
for detailed information on this and other modern school desks. 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Portland, Oregon 
Houston, Texas San Antonio, Texas 


Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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TIME IS A VALUABLE FACTOR 


You are paying for a 





M ulgLD Bo 


Program Clock 


every year that you do without it. 


With a life of perhaps forty years, this expense 
is enormous—the expense of doing without it. 


Every school, large and small, 
should have one. 


Does someone in your school spend an hour or 
two every day watching the clock to ring the bells? 
The Murda Program Clock rings all the High 
school bells, grade school bells, and playground 
gongs, in one or a dozen buildings, on four inde- 
pendent circuits, with no thought or attention on 
the part of anyone. 


$150. F.O.B. Factory 
Install it yourself 


It requires no 
servicing 


Built upon an 80-beat Seth Thomas Movement, the Murda Pro- 
gram Clock is a simple, dependable device which will operate 
automatically all the bells in the building on from one to four 
separate circuits, silencing them at night and on Saturday and 
Sunday. No expert servicing is ever required on its simple 
mechanism. Initial expense is low and cost of upkeep is negligible. 


Order a Murda today. 
























The Ideal Shades for School Win- 


dows give light and ventilation 
without glare 


Athey Shadesare 
ideal for Schools 
and Colleges. 


They are not 
wooden slats, and 
have no rollers, 
springs, catches or. 
latches. They do- 
not have to be 
jerked for adi 'st- 
ment. They may 
be lowered ‘from 
the top, allowing a 
flood of soft light 
to reach the back of the room. Besides 
being practical, they are the most beau- 
tiful and attractive shades ever devised 
for modern schools, colleges, offices, ete. 





The teacher or students never touch 
the shade with the hands. Shade op- 
erates noiselessly and smoothly. 





It’s useless to pay more. — 
It’s unwise to pay less. 


MURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL COMPANY, INC. 


631 Jackson Street, 









Accordion Pleated 

k Window Shades 

r a, Kansas. 
ee Kansas Weatherstrips 








and Metal Cloth Lined 






Send for catalog now. 


ATHEY COMPANY 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
6033 W. 65th St., CHICAGO 


In Canada—Cresswell-Pomeroy, Reg’d, 
Montreal and Toronto 





(Concluded from Page 118) 


industry and its products and on the cost of the 
equipment. 


Continued Progress in School Seating 


Now, lest we appear pessimistic and too cen- 
sorious, let us conclude with the assurance that 
the outlook in this phase of educational progress 
is most encouraging. At least the beginning of 
a seating science has been laid in the collating 
of facts as to practices and opinions and in the 
accumulation of basic data by methods sub- 
jected to critical evaluation. Gratifying response 
and interest has been shown by leaders both in 
education and the seating industry. Correct 
posture is coming to take on a rational and 
tangible meaning quite independent of sales 
slogans and pedagogical traditions. It is coming 
to be recognized that sitting is a dominant phys- 
ical fact both in school and out, that it is the 
most universal and persistent occupation of 
every individual, that it inevitably reacts for 
good or bad upon mental efficiency, physical 
energy and vigor, upon the functioning of the 
lungs, the shape of the spine, the trend of 
thought, and the outlook on life. It is coming to 
be felt that this overwhelmingly important art 
of sitting deserves at least intelligent considera- 
tion and recognition in the educational pro- 
gram; that there is nothing that we do more in 
life and nothing that we do less about or do 
worse in school than sitting; and that how one 
sits depends on what he sits on. 

Intelligent progress is coming, is just around 
the corner. The advance guard is with us in the 
1931 showing. If the majority of school seats 
are still of antiquated type, a rapidly increasing 
proportion — however erratically at times — 
show interests, thought, and progress. Seating 
will soon catch up with the educational proces- 
sion when each of us who knows he has the right 
idea about it (as most of us have) will admit 


that there are several other equally right ideas 
and that progress is in using every good idea to 
the limit of its value and avoiding the intrusion 
of it where it does not belong. 

Finally, if it is any satisfaction to educators, 
we may add that however bad seats may be in 
school, those outside are incomparably worse. 
Schools have little to learn from and much to 
teach.to the world about the relation of seats 
to posture, health, or efficiency. From the over- 
stuffed armchair to the Pullman seat, from 
library chairs to bleachers, nearly everything 
made to sit on violates nearly every rational 
principle of sitting. Human anatomy and the 
law of gravity are defied in the worship of 
color, style, tradition, and the deceptive lure of 
softness. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
INTENDENCE—1891-1931 


(Concluded from Page 61) 


During the past four decades renewed faith in 
education has been reflected in larger demands 
on our public schools. Along with these in- 
creased educational demands have come added 
responsibilities and duties for superintendents 
of schools. In order that their national organiza- 
tion might be better equipped to meet their 
needs it was deemed necessary a few years ago 
to provide an all-year service by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. At Atlantic City, N. 
J., in 1921, a tentative plan of reorganization 
was adopted based upon the report of a commit- 
tee appointed a year earlier. The Des Moines 
convention of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation the same year passed legislation to facil- 
itate the proposed plans. A new constitution was 
submitted and approved by the members of the 
Department of Superintendence in Chicago, 
February, 1922. The headquarters of the De- 
partment of Superintendence has been located 





in the building of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., since September 1, 1922, at 
which time a full-time secretary was employed. 

In a peculiar way the superintendent of 
schools is without the usual opportunities to 
come in daily contact with other people holding 
like positions. There is only one superintendent 
of schools in a city. Have you noticed how 
often the superintendent of schools wears a 
Rotary button? There is a reason. He has a 
classification all his own. Lawyers and physi- 
cians, coal merchants and grocers can chat on 
the links or at a table with others similarly en- 
gaged. There is but a single outstanding oppor- 
tunity for the superintendent of schools to get 
the help and inspiration which come from con- 
tacts with men and women having like duties 
and problems. That is through the services, pub- 
lications, and meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence. 


Touching Heart of School Problem 


In the scope of its activities there has been 
marked advance in recent years. The first year- 
book, entitled The Status of the Superintend- 
ent, was published in 1923. Educational history 
was made by the five curriculum yearbooks, 
issued annually from 1924 to 1928, under the 
inspiring leadership of the Commission on the 
Curriculum. These were followed by two year- 
books dealing with the articulation of the units 
of American education, which go to the very 
heart of our school problems. Under the title, 
The Superintendent Surveys Supervision, the 
1930 yearbook gave practical help in a field 
where older methods no longer serve. 

In spite of meager funds, the Department of 
Superintendence has been an increasingly im- 
portant factor in promoting educational re- 
search. In cooperation with the Research Divi- 


(Concluded on Page 123) 
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Here’s 


NEW FLEXIBILITY... NEW ECONOMY 


3n a modern Electric Range 


Ouick, efficient 
results with better 
working conditions 

now assured... Mail 
coupon... get details 






Resvxrs are what count in cooking for 
profit. And results are what users of West- 
inghouse Commercial Type Ranges are 
getting in hotels, restaurants, cafeterias, 
and institutions everywhere. In these ranges 
you will find every convenience, every 
time and labor saving feature. Fast-heating 
Corox top plates, controlled by recipro- 
cating three-heat switches, give cooking 
operations a new flexibility. Ovens of 
extra-large capacity are insulated with 
mineral wool and may be automatically 
controlled. So economical that the chef- 
steward of a large western hotel writes, 
‘Electricity as applied to your wonderful 
ranges is superior to any fuel—and in my 
25 years of experience I have used themall.” 





3-Foot or 4-Foot Section 
Westinghouse Heavy-Duty Ranges are 
supplied in two sizes. The 3-foot section 
has two large cooking plates and a roasting oven 18” 
x 17g" x 15”. It is ideal for the small restaurant, lunch 
counter or tea room. The 4-foot section has four cooking 
plates and an oven 22” x 28”x 16”, and will meet the 
heaviest requirements of hotels, large restaurants and 





Westinghouse 


COMMERCIAL COOKING 
- EQUIPMENT - 


Front plates of higher 

capacity for rapid frying, 

rear plates used for ord- 
inary operations. 


Heavy insulated oven door 
is provided with quick-action 
latching mechanism and per- 
fectly counterbalanced. 









Cooking plates supported 
by angles and recessed so 
that top is a smooth sur- 
face, easy to clean. 


























Switches separately fused and 
located in a well-ventilated 
switch box—cool and easy 
to handle at all times. 


institutions. Plate shelves are available to fit both sizes, 
and for kitchens not requiring the oven capacity, the 
4-foot section may be obtained as a cooking top with 
ample utensil space beneath. For further details, mail 
the coupon below. 





WEsTINGHOUSE ELEctric & Mrc. Co., 
MERCHANBISING DEPARTMENT, Div. 203 
MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


Send illustrated description of Westinghouse 
Heavy-Duty Electric Ranges and details of other 
Westinghouse restaurant equipment. 

PONE 06:5 6565S 5541 T SONOS THAIN SHOES O SHORE 
PR 5: 640.56 60096 WH SIA TCADA ad eee des 
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WHY ASK WHICH 
SHALL SURVIVE? 


PROTECT an 
TH E M Recess period! Caution is 


abandoned .. . play domin- 

AL L ates. Discipline cannot keep rac- 

ing feet ‘within bounds.’’ Thus, 

an unprotected playground prompts 

the question,‘* Which shall survive?”’ 

That question is unnecessary. Their safety is your respon- 

sibility. Enclose your playground with an Anchor Fence 

and protect them all and thereby delegate your responsi- 
bility to an Anchor Fence. 


Just phone or write the local Anchor representative and 
he will gladly place his services 
at your disposal. Or, write for a 
catalogue. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
Eastern Avenue and Kane Street 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Albany Boston Buffalo Charlotte 
Chicago Cleveland Detroit Hartford 
Houston Los Angeles Mineola, L.I. 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
St. Louis San Francisco Shreveport 


Representalives in all principal cities. 


Consult your local classified directory. » 4 
\V dll 


A ie IC 
F\ FENCES , 


pee 


























oO” of the most difficult school prob- 


lems becomes one of the simplest 
—through the installation of FERRO- 
METAL Steel Toilet Compartments. 








Designed particularly for school require- 
ments—no places for dirt or germs to 
hide and spread. Plain, flat surfaces 
make thorough cleaning and washing 
quick and easy. 





























Built from 16-guage Keystone (rust 
resisting) copper bearing steel—able to 
stand rough and careless treatment year 
after year. 


Write for literature with complete infor- 
mation that tells how FERROMETAL 
Steel Toilet Compartments provide 
cleaner, finer facilities—and how toilet 


room space can be utilized to best ad- 
vantage. 















































Milwaukee Stamping{Co. 
Milwaukee, QWis. 






Milwaukee Stamping Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





a 


| 
School___ 


Give Your Toilet 


Rooms a Clean 
Report Card— 
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The partition panel is inter- 
locked, and inserted full 
depth into panel rail, se- 
curely welded, making san- 
itary joints throughout. 
Edges of panel rail are bev- 
eled to lie flat against par- 
tition panel, eliminating 
dirt-catching crevices. 


Note the strengthof FERRO- 
METAL door construction 
—with heavy. ruggedgyhinge 
—and double thickness, 
overlapping, countersunk 
miters. Stiles contain a 
wooden core—making the 
door practically {noiseless. 






Mail literature with complete information on FERROMETAL Steel 
oilet Compartments for schools. 
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The SEAL 
¢« QUALITY 


can be placed on Peabody’s latest addition to 
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their folding chair line. The rigidity, comfort, 


and neat appearance of their steel chairs com- 


bine to make chairs that will give practical 


service for every occasion over a period of years. 


Write for circulars. 


THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 








(Concluded from Page 120) 

sion of the National Education Association, it 
has an Educational Research Service to which 
325 schools and colleges are subscribers. A cam- 
paign is now under way to raise a permanent 
educational research fund of one million dollars, 
the income of which is to be used for educational 
research. 

The increase in other activities has not les- 
sened the importance of the winter meeting. For 
over sixty years it has been a great clearing 
house for American education. One is struck not 
so much by its growth in size — great as that 
has been — as by the more scientific quality of 
its programs and the vast professional improve- 
ment in its membership. 

The superintendent of schools has a hard job. 
It is no easy task to face the daily grind of mat- 
ters demanding immediate action. Plans for new 
buildings, repairs for old buildings, bond issues, 
salary schedules, budgets, board meetings, com- 
mittee conferences, telephone calls, correspond- 
ence, visitors, are enough to task severely his 
time and strength. 


Advice and Inspiration 


However urgent these things may be, the 
superintendent who stops after doing them has 
left undone the more important part of his duty. 
Schools are organized to serve human needs. In 
America these needs have expanded tremendous- 
ly in recent years. The superintendent of schools 
who allows the pressure of immediate duties to 
choke out the vision of progress ill serves his 
community and its children. During convention 
week, while other cares are put aside, plans for 
the future have a chance to develop. Selected 
leaders with something important to contribute 
appear on the speaking programs. Fellow work- 
ers ready with a word of advice or inspiration 
are in the hotel lobbies. 

At the winter meeting, exhibits have a place 
next in importance to the speaking program. 


Superintendents of schools must not only know 
what to do but what to do it with. Schools re- 
quire a great variety of equipment, textbooks, 
and supplies. The well-informed school execu- 
tive must keep up with the progress made on 
the material side of his profession. School-board 
members in increasing numbers attend the con- 
ventions of the Department of Superintendence 
to see for themselves what kinds of school- 
houses, what types of seating, what kinds of 
drinking fountains, what scientific apparatus 
should be specified for their schools. To quote 
an unknown authority, “Time, energy, and 
spirit of pupils and teachers are too precious to 
be wasted by doing without necessary equip- 
ment or by using poor equipment when better 
is available. That is the lesson that American 
schools should learn from American industry.” 

A large sum of money is spent by the people 
who attend national conventions such as the 
winter meeting in Detroit this year. If only ten 
thousand people are in attendance and if each 
one spends only $50 for railroad and other ex- 
penses, the aggregate expenditure is a half mil- 
lion dollars. Probably both the number in at- 
tendance and the cost per person will exceed the 
above estimates. Important results should be 
achieved to justify this expense. A study of edu- 
cational progress for the past fifty years clearly 
shows that the great winter meetings of the De- 
partment of Superintendence have contributed 
in large measure to the progress of public edu- 
cation in America. The cost of attendance at 
the winter meeting may be considerable, but the 
cost of absence may be even more. As has been 
well said, ““No superintendent of schools, be he 
of a large or small community, can come away 
from this remarkable gathering without taking 
home new inspiration and strength designed to 
make him a better administrator and his schools 
better schools.” 


THE HILLSDALE HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from Page 54) 


drawers, tacking board and ventilated closet 
form part of the equipment of every classroom. 
Each room has brick window sills. 

The heating system is designed to maintain 
all rooms above freezing, when the building is 
not in use, with banked fires in the boilers. All 
pipes and radiators are concealed yet accessible. 
No pipes of any description are built into the 
walls, or under the floors, or otherwise placed 
in inaccessible locations. 

The building is decorated throughout with 
appropriate and attractive color schemes. 

Shortly after construction was started Super- 
intendent Erickson was called to a new posi- 
tion, and his place was filled by Supt. L. P. 
Holliday, who studied carefully what had gone 
before and took an active part in selecting the 
furniture of the building. His work in securing 
beautiful and appropriate furniture for the 
building at a moderate cost is an outstanding 
example of what can be accomplished in this 
field. 

This building is of fireproof construction 
with face brick on all elevations, limestone 
trim on the exterior, and oak trim and doors on 
the interior. It is connected to an old building 
containing 12 small classrooms which is heated 
from the new building. The new building cost 
$260,600, or 23.4 cents per cubic foot. The fur- 
niture and draperies cost $16,000. Together 
with the old building it provides for 800 stu- 
dents in the upper 6 grades. The construction is 
one on the unit plan with units of 12 ft., using 
the self-contained H-columns for interior sup- 
ports, ventilating flues, and pipe shafts. Each 
building unit is in turn self-contained and com- 
plete in regard to heating and ventilating, with 
all interior finish built to standard dimensions, 
making the building 100 per cent flexible. 

Much of the merit of this building lies in its 
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ALUMINUM... the 


toilet partition de luxe..... 
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struction is obtainable. 


New York: 536 E. 133rd Street 


TOILET 












All - Aluminum 
Sanymetal Toi- 
let and Shower 
installations in 
the new Elmer 
L. Meyers High 
School, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa. 


LL the recognized advantages of 
Sanymetal Toilet and Shower Par- 
titions in steel are incorporated in such 


high-class All-Aluminum equipment as shown here. Where the econ- 
omy represented by steel is subordinate to the appearance and won- 
derful durability of aluminum, nothing finer than Sanymetal con- 


We shall be glad to furnish particulars of cost and length of life 
on aluminum construction. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 1703 Urbana Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
- Detroit: 4612 Woodward Avenue - 


Pittsurgh: Standard Life Bldg. 





AND SHOWER 
DARTITIONS 








being economically built and furnished. It recog- 
nizes the need for economical construction, but 
it also recognizes as of equal importance the 
need for a stimulus and outlet for the emotional 
phases of both child and adult education. It 
provides for a new school procedure where free- 
dom, activity, interest, and participation are 


given equal standing with bookwork, study, and 
recitations. It recognizes the school as a com- 
munity more or less self-contained and provides 
for a new school society where the school creates 
and solves many of its own problems. It repre- 
sents value for the money spent in just so far as 
it succeeds in realizing these ideals. 





AUDITORIUM, HILLSDALE HIGH SCHOOL, HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 
The Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 


SCHOOL CAFETERIAS GROWING 


The hot lunch is gaining consideration in the 
schools of this country, says a recent report by 
Emeline S. Whitcomb, of the Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. School cafeterias are being in- 
stalled in this country at the rate of almost 7,500 
annually and already number about 64,500. Besides 
these about 11,400 schools are serving lunches and 
hot dishes, bringing up the total number of stu- 
dents served daily to 8,000,000. This represents 
about a third of the country’s school children. The 
cost of the food served is estimated at more than 
$243,000,000 a year. The need for school feeding 
was first felt when it was found that many children 
were receiving little benefit from the education 
offered because they were not properly nourished. 
From the standpoint of economics, vast sums of 
money were being wasted through the inability of 
children to assimilate knowledge on an empty or 
uncomfortable stomach. 


ADMINISTRATION NEWS 


4 All the schools in Rich county, Utah, have been 
equipped for radio broadcasting. The school board 
provided part of the funds for installation, while 
the remainder was supplied by the various schoels 
through special activities and donations. 

4 At the suggestion of Supt R. D. Law, a survey 
of the schools of Rich county, Utah, has been 
made by experts ef the state education department. 
The survey committee gave tests, observed in- 
struction, examined forms and records, and scored 
the school buildings. Mr. Lofter Bjarnason, state 
supervisor of grade and junior high schools, acted 
as chairman of the group. 

4 The present state schoolbook commission in 
Kansas will be eliminated and a new one created, 
under a bill recently introduced in the state legis- 
lature. The present commission is composed of the 
heads of three state educational institutions. The 
new commission would be composed of the state 
superintendent of schools, and four members to be 
appointed by the governor. Under the new plan, 
there would be fewer changes in textbooks. The 
commissioners would serve for four years each. 
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Cash Capital 
$24,000,000.00 


Net Surplus 
$37,491,905.53 
(Accumulated over 78 Years) 
Surplus to Policyholders 
$61,491,905.53 


Additional Funds 
$40,721,992.00 


(Pro rata Unearned Premiums) 









Reserved 


for Miscellaneous Accounts, Taxes, Dividends and 
Other Obligations 


$14,682,227.71 





Assets 


Cash on hand, funds conservatively invested or 
current balances payable when due 


$116,896,125.24 


THE HOME 


ORGANIZED 1853 


Strength * 
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STRENGTH IS SAFETY 





steel, immune from 
fire and thievery guard 
safely the nation’s wealth of gold and silver bullion. 


But the greater wealth of the nation, its tremendous 
property interests, must be protected by other means. 
Here the strength of sound stock insurance encases 
the nation’s wealth of property values within its strong 
walls and indemnifies the property owner against finan- 
cial loss from fire and other agents of destruction. 


A policy in The Home Insurance Company of New 
York provides sound protection in a strong stock com- 


pany that has stood the test for seventy-eight years. 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY N EW YORK 


a WILFRED KURTH, President 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


Reputation * Service 
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Tn this modern 


ScHOOL authorities from coast to 


coast endorse these health-safe fountains 
because of their many exclusive features. 
Patented automatic stream control 
guarantees their sanitation under 
all conditions. 
design and variety of types make 
Halsey Taylor fountain the ideal 
. The 
Halsey W. Taylor Co., ‘W arren, O. 


specification for school use 


Th eir b eaut y oO { 





Drink in g Fountains 











Lincoln High School, Milwaukee, Wis 
Croft & Boerner, Architects 


ec Automatic Stream Control 
No. 605 was used in this building. Prac- 
tical automatic stream control, two-stream 


projector + es ~« Water always uniform in 











ze © PreSBe PPLE ATIC No. 605 height regardless of pressure, no lips need touch 
F . ° aan an or contaminate source of supply! 
rOoOR SAR*VATI-O & F 
THE NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE THE NEW SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, The plan is arranged around a central open 


SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY CITY, 
MISSOURI 
(Concluded from Page 51) 

As illustrated in the plans, the complete 
building provides 20 classrooms, a kindergarten, 
domestic-art room, a boys’ shop, four large 
rooms for special activities, a cafeteria, a com- 
bined auditorium-gymnasium, and two play- 
or early-morning rooms. 

The first unit of the building was erected at 
a cost of $155,415. Mr. Charles Banks is super- 
intendent of schools. 
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FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA 
Wm. B. Ittner, F.A.1.A., Architect, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The new senior high school at Fairmont, was 
planned for 1,036 pupils with possibilities of ex- 
pansion to 1,500. It contains 33 classrooms, an 
auditorium seating 1,107, a double gymnasium, 
a cafeteria, and a library. Colonial in design, 
appropriate to Fairmont traditions, it is three 
stories in height, of brick construction with slate 
roof. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY CITY, MISSOURI 
Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Missouri 


court with auditorium and gymnasium on oppo- 
site ends, both having direct outside entrances. 
Shops, home economics, and the cafeteria oc- 
cupy the ground floor, with class, special rooms, 
and library on the two upper floors, across the 
front and rear. On entering the main floor of 
the building, one looks across the central open 
court to the projecting conservatory of the 
science room along the rear side of the court. 

The expansion of the building is arranged for 
by the future addition of two wing buildings. 

The building was erected at a cost of $400,- 
626, or $386.70 per pupil. 


¢ Samuel E. Knause, superintendent of school 
buildings at Fremont, Ohio, died on January 31, 
after a month’s illness with hardening of the 
arteries. Mr. Knause had worked in the school 
system since 1900, first as a carpenter, then as 
janitor, and finally as superintendent of buildings. 


¢ The school board of Marion, Ohio, has sold 
$450,000 worth of school bonds, the second group 
of a $750,000 bond issue voted two years ago. 
Money provided by the bond issue will be used 
for new school construction. 


¢ The Fruth Elementary School, at Charleston, 
W. Va., was opened for the first time in February. 
The building contains 25 classrooms, in addition 
to an auditorium-gymnasium, playrooms, rest- 
rooms, and a principal’s office. The building is 
completely equipped. 


¢ The school board of Vancouver, Wash., has 
been offered free of all encumbrance. the $100,000 
community building owned by the city, for use as 
an administrative building. The building was built 
by the American Legion, and was owned and used 
by the city, until vacated for new quarters in the 
new municipal building. The school board has 
intimated that it will*accept the building. 
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When they 


“leave the room” 


will they find modern, 
sanitary facilities for washing 
and drying their hands? 


An important question, this, and one dealing with a subject that 
should not be passed over lightly. There is a great variance in 
school washroom facilities. Some schools have no drying service 
whatsoever. Others have haphazard or inadequate supplies. 
Frankly, not all school washrooms reflect the importance of this 
problem from the standpoints of sanitation and life-time training. 


Adequate drying service is purely a matter of mathematics. If 
your total supply cannot stand the test of so many towels for each 
child for each day of the school term, you can be certain that 
sanitary training has not reached its highest point in your school. 


Today there is no need for increasing towel waste. The new “SF” 
SANI-DRI, with its automatic, always-ready drying service and 
far lower cost per dry, is the solution. SANI-DRI provides gen- 
erous service—continuous in action and superior in drying re- 
sults. Its operating cost, compared with the cost of comparable 
towel service, shows a saving of from 60% to 90%. What better 
time than today to begin an investigation of its marked advan- 
tages for your school? Send for new descriptive booklet, “The 
Airway to Efficiency.” 





Electrical Division 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


North Chicago, Illinois 
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WAYNE TYPE “D” 
FOLDING GRANDSTAND 
For Limited Indoor Areas 


with Board racks 
that eliminate 
storage problems. 


Write for Complete Information. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 


WAYNE, PENNA. 











verWear 





Playground Apparatus 


OTED for its safety, durability, beauty, 
and playability. For 23 years EverWear 
| Apparatus has been rendering quality service on 
thousands of playgrounds, the World over. 
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255 different types, sizes, and units of approved 
recreation apparatus comprise the EverWear line. 


Write for New catalog No. 23. It is a most in- 
teresting 56-page book which you should have 
while planning your activities for the year. 
The EverWear Manufacturing Co. 
Box 102, Springfield, Ohio 





chool Finance? 
and_ taxation 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL STATISTICS 

Outstanding facts in education have been 
brought out by the New York State Department 
of Education, as follows: Seventy-two per cent of 
the cost of maintaining all of the schools in the 
state is for teachers’ salaries. The increase in 
teachers’ salaries is 66 per cent of the total increase 
in total expenses. The cost of education per pupil 
is increasing. For the year the increase was $9.30 
per pupil. There were 142,435 girls and boys who 
completed the eighth grade and 41,198 who were 
graduated from high school. The cost of maintain- 
ing the public schools of the state during the year 
was $244,684,859.62, while $376,071,512.37 was 
charged to debt service and capital outlay, an in- 
crease over the previous year of 15.9 per cent. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

¢ The four main points to be considered in pre- 
paring a school budget, as explained by Prof. H. T. 
Scoville, of the University of Illinois, are: (a) 
Whether each function or activity receiving support 
should continue to receive it. (6) What, if any, new 
activity should receive support? (c) The relative 
public importance of each function under con- 
sideration to the general administrative scheme. 
(d) What amount of financial support is neces- 
sary to maintain this relative importance from the 
point of view of the public and its interests? 

4 By a vote of 902 for and 8 against, the Renton, 
Wash., school district voted a bond issue of $200,- 
000 for a new high school. 

4 The educational department of the State of 
Washington has proposed a measure to the legis- 
lature whereby the state and county support for 
schools is increased. 

¢ Barberton, Ohio. The board of education’s 
budget for the year 1931 totals $484,065, with 
$323,618 appropriated for operating expenses. The 
largest item in the budget is $175,000 for teachers’ 
salaries. 





4 Steubenville, Ohio. The school board has 
appropriated $670,062 for the operation of the city 
schools in 1931. The largest item is $480,500 for 
school instruction. For the operation of the school 
plant, $46,500 is set aside; for janitors’ salaries, 
$45,000; for supplies, $23,200; and for repair of 
buildings, $25,000. The teachers’ retirement appro- 
priation is $17,000, while the amount for insurance 
is set at $5,000. 

¢ Chillicothe, Ohio. The school board has ap- 
propriated $334,535 for the operation of the school 
system in 1931-32. The largest item in the budget 
was $169,900 for expenses of instruction. The total 
for debt service is $92,465, and capital outlay is 
given an appropriation of $8,250. 

4 Pittsfield, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget, calling for an appropriation of 
$847,100 for the year 1931. The largest item in 
the budget is $630,000 for teachers’ salaries. The 
second largest item is $45,000 for a new high- 
school building. 

4 The school board of Malden, Mass., has 
adopted a budget of $765,000, which represents an 
increase of $21,572 over that of last year. 

¢ Pawtucket, R. I. The school board has asked 
the city council to appropriate $995,335 for the 
operation of the school system in 1931. The budget 
represents an increase of $11,000 over that of 1930. 

4 Dayton, Ohio. The 1931 budget of the school 
board calls for an appropriation of $4,384,513, 
which represents an increase of $405,858 over the 
amount spent last year. The increase has been 
attributed to the increased expense and certifica- 
tions brought about as a result of the annexation 
of territory. A total of $1,085,000 was appropriated 
for the administration department, and $2,690,940 
for the superintendent’s department, which includes 
teachers’ salaries and the purchase of supplies. 

¢ East Waterloo, Iowa. The school district re- 
cently voted to retire $90,000 of a $100,000 bond 
issue floated in September, 1928. A new issue of 
$90,000, with interest at 414 per cent has been sub- 
stituted. The proposal means a saving of $225 to 
the taxpayers the first year, with slightly smaller 
savings for each succeeding year as the issue is 
retired. 


¢ Springfield, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $2,920,754 for the school year 
1931. This is an increase of $100,000, or 3% per 
cent over last year. The increase takes care of the 
salary increases due to the new salary schedule, 
and the salaries of additional teachers needed in 
new schools and in new classes in congested 
sections. 

4 Caldwell, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $236,850 for the year 1931. 

4 Middleton, Ohio. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $491,846 for 1931, which is 
a reduction of $24,415 from that of last year. The 
largest item, in the budget is $332,200 for instruc- 
tion purposes. 

¢ The school board of Ironton, Ohio, has adopted 
a budget of $305,252 for the school year 1931. 
The largest item is $145,056 for teachers’ salaries. 

4 Saginaw, Mich. As a thrift measure, the 
school board has purchased $50,000 of its own 
bonds as an addition to the sinking fund now 
being built up to cover the retirement of a $500,- 
000 bond issue for a school building. The bonds 
bear 514 per cent interest and were bought at a 
price that would give a yield of 4.1 per cent, or 
1.1 per cent more than the interest rate which 
would be paid by the board’s official depository, 
if the money were allowed to remain as cash in 
the sinking fund. 

¢ New Britain, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,332,893 for the school year 
1931-32. The sum of $1,113,556, or 83% per cent 
of the whole budget, is for salaries of teachers, 
janitors, and services. The amount for day schools 
alone was $909,109, which is an increase of $28,- 
222 over the past year. 


4 Erie, Pa. The school board has sold $500,000 
worth of 414-per-cent school-improvement bonds. 
The bonds were part of a $2,500,000 issue voted 
several years ago. 

4 Lima, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $820,058 for the school year 1931, which 
is a decrease of $128 from that of 1930. The budget 
includes an appropriation of $549,361 for personal 
service. 

(Concluded on Page 130) 
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_ Berloy EQUIPMENT... | 


Ee school superintendent, business 


manager or purchasing agent charged 

















with the responsibility of buying school 
equipment realizes the value of purchasing 
only dependable materials. 
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In choosing BERLOY Steel Equipment they (lee eee 
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S-A-N-I-T-A-T-1:O-N 


THE - SOLAR - SYSTEM - OF > WASTE: DISPOSAL 








offers 
a 
ready solution 
to 


In the Lavatories~ 


It is absolutely essential that lavatories be kept in a 
high state of sanitation at all times. This is particularly 


all problems 
of 





true in schools where the children, in their carefree, ir- — 
responsible way, will throw wet towels, paper, gum, waste, ” 

etc., in the handiest corner. Here is an opportunity to Corridors Playgrounds 
impress on the pupils of your school a habit of cleanliness Classrooms Manual Training 
that will stay with them all their lives. And the beauty of Om f - 
this is that the children are their own teachers. There is oe ~ — 
no forcing to be done. The fascination of seeing the top Lavatories Domestic Science 
swing open and shut is a constant invitation to them Lobbies Gymnasium 


to deposit waste where it belongs. In this way, rubbish heaps are practically eliminated 
and with them go the breeding places of disease-bearing germs. The school benefits by 
this arrangement through an increased janitorial efficiency and greater sanitation, while 


the children benefit by a life-long habit of cleanliness. The result is health, the most 
priceless of all human possessions. 


Laboratories Locker Room 


The Solar System of Waste Disposal will do all this and more for you. Its simplicity 
and efficiency are tremendous. 


Send plans or a description of your. building and let us 
give you an estimate on a complete Solar installation. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 











(Concluded from Page 128) 4 Willoughby, Ohio. The school board has SCHOOL ELECTIONS 
4 Bridgeton, N. J. The total amount to be , 


, : ; adopted a budget of $188,540 for the school year The officers of the Illinois State School Board 
raised by taxation for schools this year has been 1931-32. The largest item in the budget is $61,- Association for the present year are: president, 
set by the school board at $185,556, as compared 400 for bond retirement. The second largest item Frank J. Petru, Cicero; vice-president, L. L. Tuley, 
with $185,240 last year. is $51,750 for teachers’ salaries. Wood River; treasurer, F. E. Williamson, Urbana. 

4 Homer P. Shepherd, who retires from the ; : : 
superintendency of the Knoxville, Tenn., schools, 
received a salary of $7,500. It is proposed to offer 
a smaller salary to the new superintendent which 
prompts the Knoxville News-Sentinel to say: “A 
big salary should not be paid unless a man worthy 
of such a salary is hired. The big salary alone will 
not dignify the job unless the man merits it. But 
it will be money well spent to pay whatever it is 
necessary to buy the high ability the job requires. 
If the school board can get a high-grade man at 
a bargain, all praise will be due the board. But a 
cheap man will be expensive at any price.” 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $4,819,086 for the year 1931, which 
is a reduction of between $350,000 and $400,000 
from that of the original estimate. A drop in the 
tax duplicate from $619,552,180 in 1930, to $593,- 
400,040 in 1931, was responsible for the reduc- 
tion which has curtailed the upkeep for school 
buildings. There has also been a reduction in the 
tax rate from 7.37 mills to 7.32 mills. 

4 The board of education of Ansonia, Conn., has 
accepted an appropriation of $160,000, representing 
a reduction of $2,545 at the hands of the board of 
apportionment and taxation. The board has revised 
its budget for the ensuing year to meet the appro- 
priation. The reduction was made to limit the taxes 
to a certain definite figure. 

¢ The state board of control of Ohio has set 
aside $800,000 from the $2,000,000 state-aid fund 
for use for the payment of teachers’ salaries in 
weak school districts. In most state-aid districts 
teachers’ salaries have been delinquent since Jan- 
uary 1, because of a lack of funds. The money 
is to be used for salaries only. 

¢ East Cleveland, Ohio. A saving of approxi- 
mately $60 a day has been effected by reducing 
the number of substitute teachers. Instead of call- 
ing a substitute when a regular teacher is absent, | 





PUBLIC SCHOOL 106, EDGEMER, NEW YORK CITY 


: ie , In the rapidly-growing sections of New York, elementary buildings are being put up piecemeal. The building illus- 
an assistant principal, or a supervisor handles the trated is the first section of what will ultimately be a school to house 1,500 children. The present building cost $323,000 
teacher’s work. The action was necessary because and has a seating capacity of 482. It was planned and built under the supervision of the Bureau of Construction and 


: ; Maintenance. Mr. W. C. Martin is the Architect and Superintendent of Buildings. 
of a reduction of $81,000 in the school budget. 
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STEEL LOCKERS 


NORWEST Single-Tier 


ker 








Regarding Lockers 
For Your School - - - 


| What type and size is best adapted for your particular re- 


quirements and available floor space. 

How many are needed? 

What is the “latest” in equipment and finish? 
Approximately what will be the cost? 


—Vital points indeed—all of which must be decided, whether 
your installation be large or small. Quite likely our experienced 
storage engineers can help you with your problem. Consultation 
costs nothing. And so many have been helped by their advice. 


In the NEW NORWEST Line of Steel Storage Equipment, you 
will find Lockers and Shelving for practically your every need. 
Durability, strength, economy, trouble-free performance and good 
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appearance, make this the ideal equipment. NORWEST ogee ‘Tier 
ocKker 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL PRODUCTS Co. 


4545 West Homer Street, Chicago, III. 


STEEL LOCKERS STEEL SHELVING STORAGE CABINETS STEEL WASTE BASKETS 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
DEPT. A-331, 4545 W. HOMER ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send catalog on Norwest Steel Lockers and Shelving. 


Have storage engineer call to make free survey and submit prices. 


ne 
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Tennis Court 
Fence for: 
Residences 
Clubs 
Schools 
Colleges 
Parks 
Playgrounds 
and 


Instilutions 





\js\aLennis time is just around 
y the corner... 


It won't be long until you see nets strung up and 
hear balls go a-popping. It is time to think about 
the backstops. Wickwire Spencer Chain Link makes 
an ideal tennis fence. Like all Wickwire Spencer 
Fences, both fabric and frames are Copper Bearing 
Steel, heavily hot galvanized, and insure long life 
with minimum upkeep. Our local representative will 
be pleased to call and quote you on the material only 
or on a complete fence erected by our construction 
men. Tennis days are far too few. Don’t waste any 
of them. Send for a Wickwire Spencer representative 


now. It involves no obligation on your part. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
41 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Buffalo Sales Office: 1 River Road 
Worcester, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Tulsa 


Pacific Coast Headquarters: San Francisco 


Branches and Warehouses: 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


Distributors and Erectors in all principal cities 





Without obligation on my part, please send me a free 
copy of “Grounds, too, may be private.” 


2 


THEIR HEALTH IS YOUR 


RESPONSIBILITY! 













Onliwon 
White Enamel 
Steel Cabinets 
for Towels 


and Tissue 


Do you realize the great dangers of 
contagion in school washrooms? 
How the repeated use of common, 
insanitary cloth towels, and ordi- 
nary, harsh toilet paper will spread 
diseases and infections? You should—because you are re- 


sponsible for safeguarding the health of the children in your 
schools. 


You can help prevent the spread of contagious diseases and 
infections in your school washrooms by providing the children 
with individual paper towels and absolutely pure, sanitary 
toilet tissue. Recognize this health-responsibility as thousands 
of other school boards have done 





install Onliwon Paper 
Towels and Toilet Tissue in your school washrooms. Onliwon 
Toilet Tissue, interfolded, is pure, strong, and non-irritating. 
Both towels and tissue pass every hygienic test, for they are 
protected by Onliwon Cabinets from dust, dirt and other 
contamination. 


Onliwon Paper Towels are economical as well as sanitary. For. 
besides being absolutely safe, they are double-folded. This 
feature alone gives them double strength and double absorb- 
ency. Much larger—10% to 58% more surface area than any 
other paper towel. It takes only one Onliwon Towel to com- 
pletely dry the hands. 


Onliwon Cabinets, too, feature economy as well as cleanliness. 
They will not release more than one towel or two sheets of 
toilet tissue at a time. They avoid waste and theft. It will pay 
you to know all about Onliwon Towels and Toilet Tissue. 


Write to the A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


@ A. P. W. is also the largest manufacturer of single-fold towels as 
well as the oldest manufacturer of roll toilet tissues. 





ONLIWON PAPER TOWELS 
AND TOILET TISSUE 


* 
PIONEERS FOR CLEANLINESS SINCE 1877 
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Schools Cage S2 


~Puilding News 


— 


AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM FACILITIES 
FOR SCHOOLS 





The Ohio High School Standards provide that 
every first-grade high school must have a gymna- 
sium of standard size, and that every first-grade 
high school must have an auditorium. In the case 
of the latter, schools which show reason, satisfac- 
tory to the state department for inability to com- 
ply with the requirement may have exemption until 
1935, 

A study recently undertaken by Mr. A. W. 
Shields and Mr. T. C. Holy of the facilities in 
county high schools sought to determine the extent 
to which boards of education of Ohio are providing 
auditorium-gymnasium facilities for high schools 
under county supervision, but also to class these 
facilities by a variety of significant features. Facts 
of location, type of school organization, and enroll- 
ment, use of both for school and nonschool activi- 
ties, and general administrative policies with re- 
spect to them were gathered. 

The study covered 651 high schools having en- 
rollments of 50 or more pupils, which were under 
county supervision during the school year 1929-29. 
Replies were received from 513 schools, or 79 per 
cent. The first type, including combination audi- 
torlum-gymnasium with the seats on the floor level, 
is the predominate type with 148 schools, or 29 
per cent of the total. It should be noted that 44, 
or 8 per cent of the entire group, have neither 
auditorium nor gymnasium facilities, and are there- 
fore not complying with the requirements of the 
high-school standards. 

Schools having enrollments of less than 400 usu- 
ally have a combination auditorium-gymnasium. 


x a >} 
CIRCLE 


waned vant 
Piva | iene 
Tscheutedl dectien 


A comprehensive line of types and an unlimited choice of surface 
treatments enable every Folding Partition need to be answered 
with Circle A Folding Partitions. Whether it be chapel or as- 
sembly hall—classroom, dining room or gymnasium—there is 
a type of Circle A Folding Partition to most efficiently and 
economically handle the situation. 

Quietfold and Standardfold types are overhead supported. 
No floor track is needed. Choice of high efficiency sound in- 
sulation—or non-insulated construction. Chain drive provides 
sure, smooth action. The Quietfold patent Floor Seal is superior 
to any other. Where overhead support would not be practical, 
Pairfold type is provided. Operating on a floor track, it puts no 
strain on overhead beams. For detailed description, illustrations, 
and plan drawings, ask for the new Folding Partition catalog. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
625 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


Also manufacturers of: Circle A Rolling Partitions, School Wardrobes, Stee’ 
or Wood Portable Bleachers, Permanent or Portable Steel Grandstands 


A FOLDING PARTITIONS 


gee ey, ° O) en ae ° Privlold 








The median hours of use per week in the 469 
schools having such facilities for school activities 
only, was 22.2, while that for outside organizations 
was 1.7 hours per week. Four hundred four, or 88 
per cent of all the schools having these facilities, 
report some community use. Most of the schools 
make a nominal charge ranging from $5 to $10. 
The janitor is paid an extra fee for opening the 
building for outside activities in 53 per cent of the 
schools, the other 47 per cent making no provision. 
The rate for this service was usually from $1 to 
$2 for each occasion. 

The study revealed that a large proportion of 
the high schools under county supervision comply 
with the requirements of the high-school standards 
in the matter of auditorium-gymnasium facilities. 
It also indicated a wide difference in policies of 
various boards of education with respect to the 
amount and character of the use of such facilities. 


BALTIMORE TO PROVIDE ADEQUATE 
HOUSING 


More than 100 portable school buildings are in 
use in Baltimore, Md., according to the Balti- 
more Sun, and 2,913 pupils in the schools are on 
part time, according to the latest statistics of the 
school board. The greatest increase is in those dis- 
tricts where home development has been most 
rapid, and school authorities have reported that 
the city and school population have grown too 
rapidly for them to keep up with it. 

Part-time schedules were abolished for a few 
months in 1927. Since then the increase in school 
population and the removal of students from older 
parts of the city to new sections have been such 
that emergency measures have been deemed 
necessary. 

The Public Improvement Commission is promot- 
ing a school-building program to assist the school 
board in its efforts to provide adequate housing. 
Mr. H. Webster Smith, chairman of the commis- 
sion, has set a goal of three new schools each 
month. It is the opinion of the school authorities 
that dependence may have to be put on a new 
school loan to meet the situation. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS 


¢ North Platte, Nebr. The school board com- 
pleted during the year 1930 an extensive school- 
building program. The program which included a 
senior high school, two elementary schools, and 
the finishing of parts of two other schools, was 
completed at a cost of $492,500. The building 
program was financed by a bond issue which was 
approved by the voters in the year 1929. W. J. 
Braham, superintendent of schools. 


4 Minneapolis, Minn. At a meeting of the city 
board of estimates, the school board presented pro- 
posed school-building projects to involve an ex- 
penditure of $711,833 for two junior high schools, 
and $500,000 for an elementary and junior high 
school. An appropriation of $400,000 was asked 
for the first section of the new vocational school. 


¢ A new school building, to be erected in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., at a cost of $600,000, will be named 
after the late Dr. William M. Davidson, superin- 
tendent of schools. 

¢ New York, N. Y. A school-building program 
looking toward an expenditure of more than $55,- 
000,000 and calling for the construction of 85 new 
buildings has been presented to the board of edu- 
cation for approval. The program, not all of which 
will be carried out during the present year, is said 
to be the largest school-building program in the 
history of the schools. It will provide 100,000 ad- 
ditional seats and will practically eliminate short- 
time in the elementary schools. 

The program includes the construction of 65 
elementary schools, 15 high, and 4 special schools. 
A part of the money will be applied to the con- 
struction of additions for 127 elementary schools 
and 20 high schools. 

The Milwaukee board of education recently 
adopted a resolution which says that that body 
“disapproves the purchase of real estate for specu- 
lative purposes by any members of the board or 
its administrative employees whose particular posi- 
tion may be directly or indirectly connected with 
recommendation of school sites, or whose advance 
knowledge of the school-building program may 
place such employee in a position to create per- 
sonal profits.” 
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The Dudley 














of operation. 
SL-2 


Another 


Revolutionary Event... 
The new Dudley Self-Locking Pad- 


lock! It locks automatically when the 
shackle is pushed into the case. When 
the shackle is out, the knob cannot be 
turned. 


Send for information on these new 
self-locking locks. 


Dept. A-13 
26 North Franklin St. 


¢ Providence, R. I. The school board has com- 
mitted itself to a policy of regional senior high 
schools, following a two-year study of the problem. 
The board has adopted a program providing for 
three new schools, one to be built in the north- 
west section of the city, a second on a site near 
the present Hope High School, and a third in 
South Providence. 


# Rock Springs, Wyo. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $350,000 for the erection 
and equipment of a senior high school. The board 
has obtained a large site as the location of the new 
building, which will accommodate an enrollment of 
600 to 700 students. 


¢ Mr. L. E. Myers, president of the Chicago 
board of education, recently presented a proposal 
to the school board, calling for the elimination of 
the department of architecture, and of establish- 
ment in its place, of a corporation controlled by 
the city. The plan presented by Mr. Myers, calls 
for the creation of a board of trustees, composed 
of a banker, a representative of union labor, an 
engineer, and a business man, whose salaries would 
be $10,000 a year each. The mayor would have 
the final word on appointments and his selections 
would be from a list of fifteen names representing 
well-known business and trade organizations. 

The corporation would act independently of the 
board of education in the letting of contracts and 
the approval of finished work. It would undertake 
construction and repairs upon assignment from the 
board, which would, in turn, reimburse the corpora- 
tion by monthly payments. 


4 The city of Ketchigan, Alaska, has found it 
necessary to enlarge its schoolhousing facilities. 
Figures compiled by Supt. A. E. Karnes show that 
the enrollment in the graded schools has increased 
99 per cent, and in the high schools 254 per cent 
in the past ten years. The general increase has been 
estimated at 123 per cent during that time. 


4 “The financial program of St. Louis, with ref- 
erence to the erection of new buildings, is unique 
among the large cities of the country,” said Mr. 
Arthur A. Blumeyer, of the St. Louis board of edu- 


SELF-LOCKING DOORS 
Simplify Locker Inspection 


Dudley automatic locker control opens a new 
epoch of administrative efficiency. One glance 
down the corridor is ample in- 
spection —if the locker doors 
are closed, they are locked. 
Keyless 
Locking Doors provide unfail- 


ing protection, maximum effh- 
ciency, and utmost simplicity 


Self- 














is-Co-Lac does not scratch 


or dent or break down. Will 
not check, chip, crack, glaze, or 
become blemished. Does not dry 


soft or become gummy—nor at- 
tract and hold dust and dirt. 
Steel-hard and sanitary, kept 
clean by mere light mopping. 
Contains no oil, no wax. (Most 
ideal for kindergarten floors.) 
Wears twice as long as other 
floor finishes —- therefore most 
economical, requiring less re- 
finishing. 


Impervious to hot water, grease, 
acids, etce.-and a_ crystal-clear 
protection for floors, preserving 
new color beauty of floor with 











A Sample supply 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


positive cleanliness. 


| Flows lightly. 
Dries almost instantly. 
saving and time-saving. 
walked on 14 


Applies evenly: 
no lap-lines. 


fectly with original — 
lapping. 


| 

| Has 
is endorsed by 
| everywhere as 
of the 
problem. 





the final 
school floor 
Not new .. 
factured for 14 years. 





Chicago, Ill. 


cation, recently. “Only once under the present 
charter have the voters of St. Louis been asked to 
authorize a bonded indebtedness for school build- 
ings. This was in 1916, when a three-million-dollar 
bond issue was voted. By careful economy this in- 
debtedness has been reduced, so that in all other 
cases the erection of new buildings has been upon 
a cash basis.” 





UNION ee HOOL, 

R. Jewell, 

The Union School, 
picture. 
rooms, 


and is equipped with unit ventilators. 
Slater, Principal. 


Applied quickly. 
Labor- 
Can be 
hour after applied. 


no brush marks, 
Not necessary to 
do entire floor for only worn 
spot: refinishing coat blends per- 
without 


withstood every test: and 
school officia's 
solution 
finishing 


+ manu- 


The cost of the addition was $125,000. The school is headed by Mr. 


will tell you that 
Wis-eco-lae will solve 
yvour floor problem 


Send now for a sample can of 
Wis-Co-Lac: try it on your floors, 
under every condition. Give it every 


test: take time to watch its wear 
over a period of weeks, and see its 
results. So that when vacation time 


arrives you will know full well which 
floor finish to order and use. Write 
for a sample can now... Wis-Co-Lac 
Company, Port Washington, Wiscon- 
sin... Division Of National School 
Equipment Company. 





WIS-CO-LAC 





4 Rockford, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a budget for the year 1931, calling for an appro- 
priation of $1,731,124, or $89,696 less than the 
amount asked in 1930. The budget includes an edu- 
cational fund appropriation totaling $1,415,287, 
which is an increase of $24,839 over the 1930 budg- 
et. Building-fund appropriations totaled $135,837, 
or $114,536 less than was set in 1930. 


oun 


PORT DICKINSON, NEW YORK 

Architect, Binghamton, New York 

illustrated aan has been more than doubled in capacity by the addition shown in the 
The original building contained eight classrooms of conventional type. 
a library, administration offices, shops and workrooms, 
authorities to work out a complete junior-high-school program. 


The new addition contains ten class- 
and an auditorium- -gymnasium. It enables the school 
The building is heated with a vapor steam heating system 
Glenn A 
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Investigate 
The PeerVent System 





ISIT some of the schools 
where PEERVENTS are in- oughly ventilates without drafts. 
stalled. We will gladly furnish The heated air is so diffused that 


a list of the PEERVENT-equipped it is possible for a person to sit 
close to the unit without being 


The PEERVENT System thor- 


schools in your vicinity. Talk 


with the building superintendent uncomfortably warm. 


and get his reaction. Note how ' 
6 Peerless Engineers will gladly 
noiselessly these PEERVENTS op- i. ; 
assist in the preparation of speci- 

erate. See how easily all parts of ¢eations and submit estimates 


the unit are removed without without obligation on your part. 





tools. Note the sturdy construc- 
tion of the fans, motor, PEERFIN 


radiator, dampers, etc. 


Avail yourself of this service. 
Write for the Peerless illustrated 
catalog. 





See 


EER' ENT 
— 





PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


Resident Engineers in Principal Citiesfrom Coast to Coast 
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Radio Education 


(Continued from Page 63) 


discussions that the greatest benefits will arise. 
The methods adopted in any city have not been 
hewn out definitely, and we must depend upon 
further development coming from the teachers. 
These meetings will have covered say one 
month, and most of the teachers will have had 
an opportunity to hear and use a radio lesson 
two or three times. 

It should be worth while at this point to ar- 
range for a demonstration of the use of the 
radio lesson. A teacher who has had the best 
success with the radio lesson, or one whose sub- 
jects lend themselves to wider varieties of teach- 
ing technique, such as science, or music — or 
even the administrator himself may take charge. 
A group of pupils of average ability should be 
selected and a time should be set so that all 
teachers may attend. The teachers should plan 
to utilize as many methods as possible, and the 
demonstration should include the three major 
steps, preparation, use, and review. Closely fol- 
lowing the demonstration there should be an 
opportunity for critical analysis, in a group dis- 
cussion, of the technique displayed in the dem- 
onstration. 

One of the determining factors in the type of 
preparation to be made by teachers, at least in 
this stage of radio lessons, is the type of advance 
lesson material available to the teachers. Until 
teachers have had enough experience to have 
developed habits in this lesson, as in others, 
their technique will necessarily be faulty, halt- 
ing, and often ineffective. A good lesson sheet, 
with as nearly complete directions for prepara- 
tion, use, and review as possible, will be a ma- 
terial factor in improved instruction by radio. 

In this phase of preparation we have much 
room for development. England has a complete 
and effective system worked out through lesson 
leaflets, to which is added a weekly publication, 
The Listener. The lesson leaflets, in themselves, 
include oftentimes 25 to 30 pages of descriptive 
material. Pictures, diagrams, and sketches are 
used. All the material to be presented is given, 
together with questions to be used before and 
after the broadcast, as well as devices and ma- 
terials from which the teacher may select. The 
Listener informs of the scheduled broadcasts, 
gives résumés of those which are past, criticisms 
of the “topical talks,” and other information of 
interest to listeners. 

The Ohio School of the Air Courier has been 
a splendid attempt to do much the same thing. 
A summary of the lessons to be broadcast, to- 
gether with devices to be used, pictures, etc., 
has been indexed by subjects and sent to the 
cooperating schools at the first of each month. 
The material is in loose-leaf form, punched and 
ready for placing in a binder. 

The time of distribution of preliminary ma- 
terial seems to play an important part in the 
number of teachers who will listen, as well as 
the type of listening done by those cooperating. 
It is difficult, in the type of broadcasting done, 
particularly by the Ohio School of the Air, to 
arrange a schedule for the entire year, with 
times, subject matter, and radio teachers all 
completely scheduled. This has been much easier 
in the type of work done in the English schools. 
There, no effort is being made to give special- 
ized subject. instruction and by this reason 
alone it has been easier to schedule broadcasts 
a year ahead. However, to become of maximum 
efficiency the program must be outlined for the 
school year so that local schools may do all their 
planning at the beginning of the year. This 
means that the lesson material should be in the 
hands of the administrator a week or two, at 
least, before school begins and in the teachers’ 
hands the first week of school. 

If this lesson material is outlined for the year, 
as suggested, it will be easy to include the les- 


sons under one cover, to avoid the danger of 
loss, and to make all of them readily accessible. 
To assure all of the ideas, as to preparation, 
subject matter to be covered, and types of re- 
view to be used, being readily seen and used, a 
column type of physical form is best for this 
booklet. One series of radio lessons should con- 
stitute one compact teaching unit with specific 
aims. Each separate broadcast lesson must be, 
then, an integral part of the whole and each 
must have a relation to the one preceding as 
well as the one following. This column arrange- 
ment and the teaching unit are easily worked 
out for the average textbook material. In mak- 
ing the same arrangement for material, all of 
which, it must be remembered, should be sup- 
plementary, the task will be more difficult. The 
result in continuity of thought and clearness of 
plan will be worth the effort. 

It is certain that every teacher should be sup- 
plied with this preliminary lesson material and 
it is desirable that the pupil have definite ma- 
terial on the broadcast, too. If the teacher is 
supplied with booklets including the subject 
matter to be covered, preparation and review, 
then added sheets might be sent for the pupils’ 
use. These sheets may include pictures, dia- 
grams, a brief outline of material to be covered, 
with references and detailed directions for prep- 
aration and even tests for distribution after the 
broadcast. If these are not furnished, then the 
teacher should plan for using the blackboard or 
a hektograph in the preparation of something 
similar. 

After use, this material should be preserved 
and filed for future use. 

(To Be Continued) 
THE VALUE OF STANDARDS FOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Dan H. Perdue, State Supervisor of High Schools, 
Charleston, West Virginia 

The high-school library is an agency of unifica- 
tion. Where properly equipped and administered, 
it becomes the center for the socialized activities 
of the school. It eradicates the socially undesirable 
points of contact of the pupils and replaces them 
with those that are wholesome. In the library, read- 
ing tastes are developed and reading for pleasure 
and profit is done. There is no better place than 
the library for pupils to be instructed in the proper 
use of books, since it is the only source of in- 
struction for a large number of students. 

Within recent years, school administrators have 
come to recognize the library as the heart of the 
school. Many of the demands for adequate equip- 
ment of the high-school library have been met and 
the library of the present day does not need any 
argument to prove its merit. 

The curriculum of a school should determine the 
nature and size of the book collection in the library. 
The course of study for the state schools prescribes 
a curriculum and some definite standards have been 
set up for the library. Before being classified by 
the state education department, a school must have 
a well-rounded library, consisting of a definite 
number of books per pupil according to enrollment. 
Library books must be cataloged by author and 
title. 

The following is a guide to the number of books 
required: 


Enrollment Number of Books 
WD 06.298 aisv08 60a 8 books per pupil 
1 ETC 6 books per pupil 
a amt ds a EO 5 books per pupil 
1,000 and up....... 4 books per pupil 


The books for the library should be selected 
from a list prepared by the state education depart- 
ment. Gifts should be carefully scrutinized before 
they are accepted as part of the required collec- 
tion. Each accredited school must provide a yearly 
budget of $1 a year per pupil for books, $50 for 
periodicals, and $75 for supplies. 

The state committee of the Northcentral Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools has ruled 
that high schools desiring to acquire membership 
in the association must meet the following standard 
for number of books in the library: 
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S. M. STOUFFER 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Mr. Stouffer, on January 26, was reélected head of the 


school system for a term of three years. This is the first 
time in the history of the Wilmington schools that a super- 
intendent has been elected for more than two years. 

_ Mr. Stouffer is a graduate of the Shippensburg Teachers’ 
College, Susquehanna University, and holds the Master of 
Arts degree given by New York University. He was super- 
intendent of schools at Hanover and Pottstown, Pa., before 
gcing to Wilmington. 


Enrollment Number of Books 


Under 250 


Soe keto 10 
BOUMEE. ici Sad cee 7 
i 5 
1,000-1,999 ........ 4 
2,000 and up....... 3.5 


The library itself should be carefully planned. 
The principal or superintendent should not attempt 
to plan a new library, or remodel an old library, 
without first obtaining the assistance of a trained 
librarian. 

The location of the library is important. Its 
purpose is to serve the pupil and it should be 
located at the place most accessible to the students 
and the departments which use it. It should be 
located on the second floor, with an exposure 
admitting plenty of light. Artificial lighting should 
be of the indirect type of ceiling fixture. The 
library should be separate from the study hall and 
should not be used for recitation: purposes. The 
floor should be covered with battleship linoleum, 
or some other material to deaden the sound. 

In the equipment of the library, the best practice 
calls for shelves built in all available wall space 
from a point of 7 ft. downward. In a properly 
planned library the shelves are of different width 
so as to furnish the proper space for books and 
bound volumes of different sizes. In addition. there 
should be a rack for magazines. The library table 
should be 3 ft. by 5 ft. in size and should be so 
arranged that the fewest possible readers will face 
the light. The seating capacity of the room varies 
from that of the average classroom in the small 
high school to 5 or 10 per cent of the daily attend- 
ance in the large high school. A well-equipped 
librarian’s workroom 10 by 15 ft. in size, and well 
lighted, adjoins the reading room. 

The provision of a well-located and properly 
equipped library is of secondary importance to 
the selection of the librarian. The service which 
the library renders is an accurate measure of the 
ability and training of those who administer it. 
The librarian who encourages children to read good 
biography helps them to follow out their ideals 
and aspirations; by careful selection of books, the 
librarian brings the pupils in contact with imagin- 
ative literature, and creates an atmosphere which 
breathes the spirit of culture and the fine arts. 

The emphasis placed on the high-school library 
during the past few years has made possible much 
progress in this direction. Since 1926 there has 
been an increase of 20 full-time librarians in senior 
high schools of the state, and an increase of 16 
full-time librarians in junior high schools. During 
the same period, the number of part-time librarians 
has increased from 88 to 169 in senior high schools, 
and to 31 part-time librarians in junior high 
schools. While the growth in the number of full- 
time librarians will be slow, it is evident that there 
is need for at least 1 part-time trained librarian 
for every high school in the state if the best inter- 
ests of the students are to be properly served. 
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CLEA 


INCREASED DULUTHS 


SCHOOL 


Another example of the economies of filter- 
ed air—reduced heating, cleaning and redec- 
os costs and improved health conditions 
in Duluth public schools. 

In the Endion School, typical of the entire 
group, the effects, determined in a survey by 
the A.C. Nielsen Company, Engineers, were: 
(1) Fuel Saving: An annual saving of $714.00 
in fuel cost, attributable principally to re- 
circulation made possible by air filtration. 
(2) Labor Saving: A 75% reduétion in clean- 
ing requirements. (3) Redecoration: A prob- 
able extension of the period between inside 
redecoration from 3 to 4 years — saving 
$105.00 per year. (4) Improved Hygienic Con- 
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ditions: A decrease of 13.8% in absenteeism, 
due wholly to air filtration and humidity 
control since there were no epidemics dur- 
ing either period under consideration. 

American Air Filters protec health, reduce 
heating costs, save redecorating expense, 
prevent stock losses, control molds and bac- 
teria, colle& dangerous or valuable dusts, in- 
sure Cleanliness of produ&, protect electrical 
machinery and prolong life of Diesel engines 
and air compressors. Fully described in 
literature which we will be glad to send you. 
Fill in and mail the coupon or write for full 
details to our Engineering Department. No 
charge. No obligation. 


Wherever the Public Gathers 


In Sores, theatres, hotels, auditori- 
ums, etc., American Air Filters 
safeguard health, increase personal 
efficiency, reduce property depre- 
ciation, lower maintenance costs. 
Among prominent retail Store users 
are Titche-Goettinger, Dallas (pic- 
tured above); Wanamaker’s; Gim- 
bel’s; Macy's; Hudson’s; Carson, 
Pirie & Scott; Strawbridge-Clothier. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., Inc., Incorporated, 
108 Central Ave., Louisville, Kentucky. 


Please send literature on uses of modern air filters 
Use in which interested 
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Street 
City 
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A Few Other Schools 
and Colleges Using 
American Air Filters 


AMHERST COLLEGE 
Amherst, Mass. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Hanover, N. H. 

DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Durham, N. C. 
HAMILTONJR.HIGHSCHOOL 

Hamilton, Ohio 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Cambridge, Mass. 
HENRY FORD SCHOOL 
Detroit, Mich. 

HOLY CROSS SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
New Castle, Pa. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
Easton, Pa. 
LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
MASS. INST. OF TECH. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
New York City 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus, Ohio 
PROVIDENCE HIGH SCHOOL 
Chicago, Illinois 
ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL 
San Francisco, Calif. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

Jersey City, N. J. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIF. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois 
UNIVERSITY OF 
CINCINNATI 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Ky. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 
Reno, Nevada 
VANDEVENTER SCHOOL 
St. Louis, Mo. 
VENTURA HIGH SCHOOL 
Ventura, Calif. 
WALKER SCHOOL 
Flint, Mich. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Wellesley, Mass. 


The selection of American Air 
Filters by schools and colleges 
that have unlimited access to 
scientific and hygienic counsel, is 
proof of the benefits and eco- 
nomies of clean, germ-iree, filt- 
ered air. 
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“We've 


Saved 





And [I imagine it will stay 


This Work 
Six Months 


on the rest of the year.’”°’ 


This is the common experience of teachers who have the 
Alternator, huge book of slate, which they use for material 
to be saved from day to day .. . for the problem project 
system... for the daily lessons. 


Gold star records, attendance or deportment contests, pic- 
tures and exhibition work are the type of material which 
the Alternator guards sometimes for months, until the 
teacher is ready to erase it. This ability to keep lessons 
saves so much of the teacher’s time that the Alternator is a 
real economy. 


This is indeed the teacher’s own blackboard. She can lock 
its pages before examinations. She can use it as a center of 
attraction and hold the attention of her students much 
easier than with ordinary blackboard across the entire front 
of the room. 


And this board can be adjusted to eliminate glare and eye 
strain. Write for the catalog A-4. We shall be “glad to make 
quotations on your problems. 


Write for Catalog 





K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


119-123 West Eighth St. 


CWS 
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4 In Millard county, Utah, the term of office of 
members of the board of education is four years. 
At a recent school election, two members were 
reélected, one for a second term, and one for a 
third term, and one new member was elected to 
membership. Two members were holdovers, serv- 
ing their second term, or seventh consecutive year. 
Such continuity of school-board service makes for 
longer tenure of school officials, and insures more 
stability and progress in the school system. 

¢ Atlanta, Ga. The mayor has appointed a spe- 
cial commission of seven members, which is to 
offer suggestions looking toward changes in the 
school system and to present recommendations 
based on a thorough study. The commission con- 
sists of eight members, four private citizens, two 
members of the board of education, and two mem- 
bers of the city council. Tentative plans call for a 
combined school system embracing the borough of 
Atlanta and other boroughs making up the city, 
under the direction of a board of trustees. The 
latter would be given power to raise and expend 
revenues for the schools. 


# Moline, Ill. Principal C. R. Crakes, of the 
Deere High School, has adopted some new regula- 
tions for the government of the school. Under the 
rules, new and old textbooks will be sold in the 
school building by the board of education. New 
books will be loaned out on a rental basis, at a 
rate of 25 cents a book. Secondhand books will be 
sold at reduced prices. 


¢ Lorain, Ohio. The school board recently lost 
a two-year fight to escape the payment of taxes on 
improvement of streets adjoining school property. 
A ruling of the attorney general of the state is to 
the effect that a board of education is liable for 
the payment of special assessments when such as- 
sessments are made against the board for improve- 
ments to pavements and sewers. Until two years 
ago, such taxes were paid by the city. Then the 


city began billing the school board which paid the 
taxes, but only under protest. Last year the school 
board paid out $1,564 for taxes, and has set aside 
$2,050 for this year’s taxes. 

¢ Monroe, Mich. The school board has dis- 
cussed a proposition for reducing the salaries of 
the teaching staff. The matter must be determined 
promptly since contracts with the teachers are 
signed in March of each year. The teaching staff 
has 97 members. 

# New York, N. Y. Mr. Howard W. Nudd, 
director of the Public Education Association, in a 
recent statement, has urged a change in the proce- 
dure of selecting persons for responsible positions 
in the city school system, with merit as the basic 
qualification. The failure of the board of education 
to fill an existing vacancy in the board of superin- 
tendents inspired a severe attack on the board for 
permitting politics to play a réle in naming the 
new member. 

4 Detroit, Mich. In a communication to the 
mayor, Mr. E. H. Williams, a member of the 
school board, has recommended the elimination of 
supernumeraries from the payroll of the board, and 
the placing of higher educational institutions on 
a self-supporting basis. Mr. Williams urged the 
mayor to make reductions in the board’s budget 
totaling $1,013,505. If the recommendations are 
adopted, more than a score of positions will be 
eliminated, as well as the psychological clinic, the 
research and placement departments, and the chil- 
dren’s museum. 


¢ The school board of Holyoke, Mass., by a 
vote of 6 to 3, recently rejected a resolution to 
eliminate standing committees and to have the 
business of the board handled by a committee of 
the whole. The board was asked to approve a plan 
of Supt. W. R. Peck, providing for the purchase 
of school supplies by bid, at the beginning of each 
school year. ‘The new plan would effect a substan- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





tial saving in the purchase of materials for the 
schools. 

¢ Columbus, Ohio. The local board of education 
was upheld in a suit of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company brought against the board. The insurance 
company claimed that the withholding of $925 
from R. W. Loomis, contractor for a school build- 
ing, was a penalty rather than liquidated damages 
as claimed by the school board. The court, in its 
decision, pointed out that the specifications stated 
the penalty for noncompliance with the contract, 
and that any bidder is presumed to understand 
and agree to the amount of damages. The school 
board was put to an inconvenience by the failure 
to have the building completed by the beginning of 
the fall term in 1928. 

¢ Bristol, Conn. The school board recently vot- 
ed to eliminate automatic salary increases, and to 
grant no additional increases during the school 
year, because of general business conditions. Pre- 
viously, it had been the policy to raise salaries $100 
annually and to allow another $50 where the 
teacher had taken a special professional course 
during the preceding year. 

¢ The school board of Bucyrus has discontinued 
the high-school cafeteria because it has been op- 
erated at a loss. It seems that the students brought 
their own lunches to school and ate in the cafeteria. 
Only 15 students patronized the lunchroom, while 
50 others brought their own lunches. 

4 Mr. Edward Merchant, secretary and business 
manager of the board of education of Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently issued his annual report for the year 
ending December, 1930, in which he called atten- 
tion to some of the things accomplished during the 
past year. 

First, he called attention to the fact that in the 
troublous time of municipal financing through 
which the city has passed in the past three years, 
the school district has come through without 
serious difficulty. The troubles of the school dis- 
trict were minimized by the strength of character 
exhibited in the form of action taken whereby 
the troubles were averted. The school board pre- 
ferred, in the interest of all, to proceed through an 


(Concluded on Page 140) 
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Universal Heating and Venti- 
lating Units are Quiet in Oper- 
ation, Dependable, Reliable 
and Pleasing in Appearance. 
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AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
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heating and ventilating 





HILDREN become rest- 

less and fidgety . . . teach- 
ers find it hard to maintain 
discipline — when improper 
heating and ventilating condi- 
tions prevail throughout the 
classroom or building. How 
much better, how much more 
satisfactory for all concerned, 
it is to heat with the time-tested, 
experience-proved Universal 
Units. 


Universal Units provide a high- 
ly efficient, economical and de- 
pendable method of supplying 
classrooms with regularly- 
changed, clean and wholesome, 
heated air. There is no over- 
heating, no underheating; no 





drafts or stuffiness. Universal 
Units deliver a vertical dis- 
charge of air heated at just the 
required temperature, constant- 
ly and quietly. They have been 
designed and constructed to 
meet every heating and venti- 
lating requirement and to give 
years of reliable service. 


Universal Units can be applied 
with complete satisfaction in 
the large school and the small; 
in the new and the old. The 
American Blower Branch 
Office near you will be glad to 
give you complete information. 
Write for the list of prominent 
installations, or catalog. There 
is no obligation. 


merican Rlower 


VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 











MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF 
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HANOUNG EQUIPMENT SINCE (86! 
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e CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. ¢ Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Let IRON FIREMAN 
give your school better heat | 
for less money 


IRON FIREMAN cuts fuel costs... provides steady, 


automatic heat...saves labor... stops smoke. 





Iron Fireman users report average fuel 
cost savings of more than 30% yearly 


that money can buy. 


= : Buy Iron Fireman on time payment plan. Write 





High School, Glenwood, Minnesota 
"Yearly fuel savings with Iron Fire- 
man amount to $1321.94."" 


everywhere. 
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Taxpayers’ money goes farther, students enjoy 
even temperature, do more and better work, when | 
an Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Burner takes over 
the firing job in your school. Iron Fireman burns 
the smaller sizes of coal, which cost less. The 
machine actually pays for itself out of fuel savings. 


In addition, it provides the finest automatic heat | 


for literature or ask for an Iron Fireman engineer 
to estimate your possible savings. Use the coupon. 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon. Branches or subsidiaries in Cleveland, Chi- 


cago, St. Louis, New York, Milwaukee. Dealers 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 
The Machine that made Coal an Automatic Fuel 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Portland, Oregon, Department AS1 
} SEND ENGINEER FOR SURVEY 
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completely removed by simply 
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es guiding for correct placement 
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increase of the tax levy to meet the emergency 
then presenting, which tax levy for the subsequent 
year has since been reduced. 

During the year, the school board carried on its 
modified building program. The vast improvement 
in the structural situation, the shift in population, 
and the effects of the depression, were ample notice 
that much more time and study were required for 
future placements than was previously required. 

The board carried on an intensive program of 
building repairs. In the interest of nonemployment, 
50 mechanics and laborers were employed tempo- 
rarily during a period of two months. 

The board is erecting an administration build- 
ing without calling upon any part of annual taxa- 
tion to meet the expense thereof. The management 
of the funds of the board, so that the proceeds 
of the sale of unused real estate would meet the 
expense thereof, was an outstanding feature of the 
board’s stewardship. 

The board also established a self-insuring insur- 
ance fund, whereby many hundred thousand dol- 
lars were saved and placed in new school structures 
worthy of note. Six entire, and part of two build- 
ings, were thus erected. 


4 President George J. Ryan, of the New York 
City board of education, has asked the indictment 
of five confessed members of two alleged graft 
rings that have taken money from persons seeking 
political advantage in obtaining teaching positions 
in the public schools. In a report presented at a 
conference of school officials in the Board of Edu- 
cation Building, affidavits signed by eight young 
women teaching aspirants victimized by the gangs 
were presented. The alleged operations of the 
Izzicson-Rubin combination extended over a period 
of eight months and were confined mostly to 
Brooklyn. A second ring was organized which 
worked independently and in competition with the 
first ring. In the short period of their existence, 
these rings fleeced hundreds of persons of amounts 
totaling about $30,000. 


¢ Lorain, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $944,016 for the school year 1931-32, 


which is a reduction of $4,300 over that of 1930. 
Of the total, $71,000 is devoted to the building and 
improvement fund, while $873,016 is to be used 
for operating expenses. The cost for school supplies 
will be $7,550. The salary item, the largest in the 
budget, totals $536,368 for the year, which is an 
increase of $5,783 over last year. 

¢ Houston, Tex. The school board has decided 
to sell $2,300,000 in tax-anticipation warrants this 
year. The action has been necessary to offset a 
shortage in funds due to delinquent taxes. 

4 Cleveland, Ohio. The large suburbs have 
joined with Cleveland in a new county-wide plan 
of using private citizens for duty as traffic guards. 
Beginning with February 1, six men were assigned 
for duty five school days each week in the outlying 
districts. They receive $3.50 for four hours of 


work and relieve the regular police officers who are 
thus made available for night duty. 

¢ South Bend, Fort Wayne, and Gary, three of 
the largest cities in Indiana, have joined in a cam- 
paign against politics in education and against 
legislation detrimental to school interests. The 
school officials have pledged themselves to a pro- 
gram of legislation which will prevent these cities 
from falling into first-class division should the 
status quo act be repealed or declared unconstitu- 
tional, making a previous Indianapolis act effective. 

A bill regulating the number of trustees of school 
cities, specifying their appointment by mayors, and 
fixing their salaries at $500 was adopted for 
presentation to the Indiana assembly. If passed, the 
law will relate to all cities from 101,000 to 250,- 
000 population. 





EDUCATION IN ACTION 


A school club in a junior high school in Philadelphia with a debate under way is illustrated in the above cut, 


reproduced through the courtesy of Dr. E. C 


. Broome, Superintendent of Schools. 
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Manheim Township Grade and Junior High 
School, Neffsville, Pa. Architect and Engineer: 
Henry Shaub, Lancaster, Pa. General Contractor: 
B. F. Backman, Lancaster, Pa. Heating and Ven- 
tilating Contractor: C. B. Weitzel, Manheim, Pa. 


Starlevanl Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














This Modern School 


teaches a lesson in ‘‘Azr Hygiene” 


sv,with 34 Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators 


_— young people are being educated to the value ot 
pure, refreshing air by working in it, every day. 


Classroom windows are closed against noise, dust, and 
drafts... yet the room is always filled with bracing out- 
door air, filtered clean and tempered to a constant, com- 
fortable temperature. Here in the Manheim Township 
School, 34 Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators keep schol- 
ars and teachers free from discomfort and distraction. 
The units are automatically controlled...teachers are free 
from the constant responsibility of keeping the class- 
rooms “well aired.” 


Studies of school ventilating problems lead repeatedly to 
the selection of Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators ... for 
old schools as well as new. Our nearest office would 
welcome the opportunity to lay all the facts before you. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Main Offices: HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 410 So. Michigan Ave. » SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 681 Market Sc. 
Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Baltimore; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 
Cincinnati; Cleveland: Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; 
Los Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; 
Portland, Me.; Portland,Ore.; Rochester: St. Louis: San Francisco; Seattle: Washington, 
; ~ Canadian Offices at Toronto, Montreal and Galt. Canadian Representative: 
Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR es FILTERED CLEAN #» AND TEMPERED 
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Car-Na-Var gives mirror-like 
finish to linoleum floors 

of Indianapolis Public 
Library, Indiana- 

polis, Ind. 


Double 
the life of your 
floors with 


$1 BOOK SENT FREE 


Every person interested in the effi- 

cient and economical maintenance 

of floors should have a copy of 

“Floor Research’. Written by 

nationally-known floor consul- 
tant. Write to 


Continental Chemical Corp. 
230 Scott St., Watseka, III. 





BRIGHT, AIRY, QUICKLY ERECTED 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


emshated against cat ond (old 


Circle A buildings provide attractive 
quarters that solve many school housing 
problems. Class rooms . . . gymnasiums 
... lecture halls... chapels... all can be 
erected in a few weeks’ time, to stand per- 





manently or be moved whenever desired. 


Cost is moderate. Construction is stronger than most frame 
buildings. Four-layer thick walls provide protection against both 
heat and cold. Write today for illustrated catalog showing over 50 
building illustrations, plans, and data. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
600 8. 25th St... Neweastle,. Ind. 


Also manufacturers of: Circle A Folding Partitions, Rolling Partitions, School Ward- 
robes, Steel or Wood Portable Bleachers, Portable or Permanent Steel Grandstands 


CIRCLE A SCHOOLS 
Pp 


NS Se 
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HILD | 


FLOOR MACHINE 


Scrubs ~ Waxes — Polishes 





Made in Four Sizes, All Moderately Priced 

With the old-fashioned mop and scrub brush rapidly losing 
caste, it is time for the modern schoolman to start investigating 
modern methods of floor cleaning. Up-to-date sanitation standards 
demand it. No longer is it satisfactory just to keep the floors 
wiped up. They should be kept glistening, and a Hild Floor 
Machine will do it in a quarter of the time and better than the 
best scrubwomen could do it. 


These are four models of Hild Floor Machines—a size for every 
floor area and purse. The Hild Floor Machine will scrub, polish, 
wax, sandpaper and refinish with a thoroughness that is remark- 
able. 


Write for a folder and our free demonstration offer. 


Hild Floor Machine Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


108 West Lake Street, 









About washroom 
sanitation— 


HE importance of clean, sanitary school wash- 

rooms has long been recognized. That is why, 
in every school building, thousands of dollars are 
invested in equipping large, bright washrooms with 
porcelain fixtures, walls of marble and enamel, and 
floors of tile, rubber or composition. 



















Yet, even the best and most expensive equipment 
will not remain sanitary without regular, thorough 
cleaning with an effective cleaning material. 






In schools everywhere Oakite is used exclusively 
for washroom cleaning. The speed and thorough- 
ness with which this remarkable material removes 
dirt and makes fixtures sparkle . . . the time it saves 
and the hard work it eliminates .. . assure absolute 
cleanliness at lower cost. 







Ask our nearest Service Man to call and show you 
what Oakite can do. No obligation. 








Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in the 
leading industrial centers of the United States and Canada. 








OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames ST., NEW YORK, N. Y 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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UNIT-BUILT 
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America’s Standard in School Housing 


Designed and manufactured by America’s largest producers of sectional buildings, an organization 
foremost in the Building and building material industry for over 35 years. Embracing all the re- 
quirements of a modern building—correct light, perfect ventilation, sanitation, and safe construction 
are all an integral part of every Harris School, yet they are low in cost. 


Our Standard Designs accommodate 40 to 400 pupils and offer the most satisfactory solution of your 
housing problem in the most economical way. 


BUILT TO DEFY SUB-ZERO WEATHER 


Harris “Unit-Built” School Buildings offer complete insulation against winter’s icy blasts. They have 
double roofing, double floors with insulation between, and double wall insulation. 

Underneath the siding on all Harris “Unit-Built” Schools is an insulator. Under the inside lining 
is our own exclusive product—“Cellu-Seal” insulator lining, guaranteed to give 3344% more insula- 
tion than the usual type of construction. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


NEW YORK 





Snug, Light and Well Ventilated 
Classrooms 













Schools in All Sizes to Meet 
Every Community Need 





1349-1525 West 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





DETROIT 





teachers falaries 





¢ A movement on the part of taxpayers of 
Minneapolis, is designed to prompt the board of 
education to suspend on July 1, 1931, the auto- 
matic salary increase inaugurated in 1927. The 
contention is made that public expenditures cannot 
be allocated before the taxes are collected and 
deposited in the public treasury. The board of edu- 
cation has thus far taken no action in the matter, 
nor have the teachers announced their final 
position. 

4 Adrian, Mich. The school board has proposed 
a reduction of 10 per cent on teachers’ salaries. 
The reduction would not become effective until new 
contracts are prepared for the next year. 

# Royal Oak, Mich. The school board has pro- 
posed a 25-per-cent reduction in teachers’ salaries 
as a measure of economy. 

# St. Louis, Mo. The school board has reduced 
the salaries of substitute teachers in the schools 
from $7 to $6 per day. In addition, the substitutes, 
numbering several hundred, will not receive the 
automatic increases of $100 a year for seniority or 
extra college credits, which they were given pre- 
vious to September 1. The board has adopted a 
flat salary of $1,200 a year for 200 school days, as 
compared with a previous schedule of $1,400 for 
those with four years of college work. 

4 West Lafayette, Ohio. The school board has 
been asked to approve a proposed 25-per-cent re- 
duction in the salaries of teachers. The board mem- 
bers pointed out that the 37'%4-per-cent state aid 
for teachers’ salaries would be eliminated if the 
reduction were made. Grade teachers, and a part 
of the high-school teachers would be reduced to 
less than the minimum. 

4 Buckley, Wash. The school board has adopted 
salary schedules for the grade and_ high-school 
teachers. Under the schedule grade-school teachers 
will begin at a minimum of $1,080, and will ad- 
vance at a rate of $40 per year, until a maximum 
of $1,400 is reached. High-school teachers will 
start at $1,200, and will receive the same increases 





each year, until a maximum of $1,520 is reached. 
Teaching experience of two years for outside teach- 
ers will be figured as one year in Buckley. Not 
more than one inexperienced teacher may be em- 
ployed in any one year. 

¢ Springfield, Ohio. A committee representative 
of the Communist-Worker Party recently appeared 
before the school board, demanding that the sala- 
ries of teachers and school officials be reduced to 
provide funds for taking care of the children of 
the unemployed. The board members explained 
that they have no power to reduce a teacher’s 
salary due to a state law which says that no salary 
may be reduced during the period of her contract. 
It was mentioned that cases of nonattendance of 
children are checked and when the absence is due 
to lack of food or clothing, such cases are referred 
to the proper authorities. 


¢Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has under 
consideration a proposed reduced salary schedule, 
as a means of tax relief by reducing the cost of 
education. A new salary schedule, providing for 
revision downward, is being studied by Supt. R. 
G. Jones. A number of plans of payroll reduction 
have been proposed, one of which is a horizontal 
reduction in all salaries, including those of the 
administrative and supervisory staff, as well as of 
the teachers. The schedule is to be submitted to 
the school board in the spring so that, if adopted, 
it may be put into effect before the next school 
year. 


4 School officials of Indiana have declared them- 
selves opposed to the new teachers’ tenure law. 
School boards have felt that in shaping the tenure, 
experienced teachers are discharged who might 
serve the school for years if not for the present 
statute. 

In Indiana, teachers who complete their sixth 
consecutive contract at one school become per- 
manent fixtures and cannot be dismissed. Local 
school officials feel that they should have the au- 
thority to dismiss instructors whenever necessary 
without giving their reasons in court. 

¢ The elimination of the Michigan state teach- 
ers’ retirement fund, which is bankrupt, has been 
recommended by the special legislative committee 


which was appointed two years ago to study the 
questions. The fund faces a paper deficit of $14,- 
213,314, and if continued under the present plan, 
retired teachers will receive only about 22 per cent 
of the annuities promised them. 

The committee recommended the adoption of a 
model law, under which teachers would pay into 
the retirement fund 5 per cent of their salaries, 
while the state would add about $2,000,000 a year. 
Under the plan, annuities, now ranging from $300 
to $500, would increase to from $700 to $1,000, 
according to length of service of the teacher. 


‘heachersande 3 


Administration 


# Nebraska Teachers’ Association recently pur- 
chased a piece of property near the state capitol 
at Lincoln as the permanent home of the associa- 
tion. The purchase price was $22,000. The large 
residence on the property will be remodeled to 
house the various departments of the association. 

¢ Periodic attendance at summer school is to be 
required of teachers in the Walden, N. Y., public 
schools, under a policy adopted by the board of 
education. The plan which goes into effect in a 
modified form this summer, will later be extended 
in scope. Under the plan, teachers will eventually 
be required to attend summer school at least once 
every five years. 

The plan was adopted after an investigation by 
Supt. E. R. Van Kleeck, which sought to determine 
the lateness of the staff’s professional training, the 
teachers’ professional reading, educational and pro- 
fessional training, and similar points. For the pres- 
ent, teachers are only requested to attend summer 
school, in cases where they have not attended since 
1925. With the plan in full force, the present re- 
quest date will be advanced from year to year. 

¢ The county board of education of LaPorte 
county, Ind., has adopted a policy which is op- 
posed to employment of additional married women 
teachers in the school system. Married women 
having contracts will not be ruled out. 
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DRAPER ADJUSTABLE SHADES 





Shade just the part 
of the window 
that needs shading 


Sunlight and sauiitiaideas are necessary 
for health. When ie students are in the 
classroom they should not be made to sit 
in drafts or in the ‘sun’s heat and glare. To 


. | . s * 
overcome these inconveniences there are 


the Draper Adjustable Shades. These 
shades can be adjusted to permit overhead 
ventilation by the opening of windows 
from the top. They also allow sunlight to 
enter and will cover only that area where 


| the excessive light would be harmful to 
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A FENCE COST OF 14c A CHILD 


An average cost of 14¢ a year, a child, fence-guards school children 
against the many dangers that lurk in the streets. 

Stewart Fences last many years. They are noted for their beauty, 
durability, and long life. 

Fence NOW! Itisa 
highly favorable time 
to fence. Because 
Stewart fabricates 
both rust-resistant 
Iron and Chain Link 
Wire Fences, we are 
able to lay out a 
low-cost installation 

-an effective combi- 
nation of Iron and 
Chain Link Wire 
Fences. 

Each erection un- 




















the student’s eyes. 


Draper styles and. types for 


every school window 


SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 





PATENTED 


4 Detroit, Mich. The Mayor’s committee on 
teachers’ salaries has reached a tentative agreement 
of what their recommendations shall cover. At the 
suggestion of Mr. A. D. Jamieson, there will be 
four recommendations. One will change the termi- 
nology of the question presented to the committee 
from ‘teachers’ salary raises” to ‘adherence to the 
salary schedule.” A second will cover the moral 
obligation of the board to adhere to the schedule, 
a third will be a recommendation as to whether 
the schedule is fair in the light of the present 
conditions, while the fourth will be a recognition 
as to whether or not the city faces a serious fi- 
nancial condition. 

4 Waltham, Mass. The school board has inti- 
mated that teachers whose salaries are determined 
by a sliding scale, and who are entitled to annual 
increases. will be assured of their raises this year. 
It is the opinion of the board members that the 
schedule constitutes a binding contract and that 
the teachers are entitled to their customary pay 
raise this year if they have not reached the maxi- 
mum salary. 


New RulesCand. 





The Milwaukee board of education has amended 
its rules governing the adoption of textbooks. 
Prior to February 1, the superintendent may re- 
ceive suggestions as to changes of books that have 
been in use for at least five years. These sug- 
gestions must be submitted to the committee on 
instructions by February 15. Report must be made 
in March. Samples of textbooks must be filed 
with the superintendent. The new rule then reads: 

“Expositions of the merits of their textbooks 
shall be made by publishers or their duly accredited 
representatives during the month of March only 
and at such times and places as are designated by 
the superintendent of schools. All such expositions 
shall be made in school buildings. The superin- 


der Stewart supervi- 
sion. 







Write for catalog 
on School Fences. 
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Galvanized AFTER weaving by 

Stewart Hot-Dip Process 





tendent shall provide an evaluation schedule which 
shall be returned immediately to him signed by 
each teacher and principal who shall have heard 
the expositions of the several textbooks. 

“A complete summary of the opinions of teach- 
ers, principals, and superintendents shall be sub- 
mitted by the superintendent to the committee on 
instruction not later than April 15. At this time, 
the superintendent shall name the two series of 
textbooks in each subject in which changes are 
to be considered which receive the highest evalu- 
ation of teachers, principals, and superintendency. 
If approved by the committee on instruction, this 
report shall be transmitted to the board at its reg- 
ular May meeting. 

“If, at the regular meeting of the board in May, 
a majority of the board votes to make textbook 
changes in the subject under consideration, the 
secretary of the board shall be instructed to pur- 
chase a sufficient number of the textbooks of each 
of the two series receiving the most favorable con- 
sideration of teachers and principals to permit their 
use as regular texts in full classes equal to 5 per 
cent of the total number of all pupils for whose 
use the textbooks are being considered. The cost 
of textbooks for trial use shall be deducted from 
the supplementary reading fund for the current 
year, and all such textbooks purchased for this 
purpose shall remain the property of the public- 
school system of Milwaukee. 

“Between the first Monday in October and the 
last Friday in February of the school year next 
following, the superintendent shall arrange for use 
by the same teachers of both of the series of text- 
books under consideration. The textbooks shall be 
used in as many different schools as is practicable 
and their use shall be for consecutive and succeed- 
ing periods of four weeks. At the end of each 
week, each teacher using the textbooks shall file 
with the superintendent an evaluation report in 
such manner and form as the superintendent may 
prescribe, containing his or her estimate of the 
merits of the text on trial as a basic text. Each 
such report shall be countersigned by the principal 
of the school.” 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
705 Stewart Block 





We also manufacture Chain Link Tennis Court Enclosures, 
Baseball Backstops and Chain Link Wire Fences for Ath- 
letic Fields and Playgrounds. Write for literature. 


Established 1886 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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I The only Fence with Oval-Back 


-Beam Post and 3-rib Channel Rail 


¢ The Cincinnati board of education has adopted 
new rules which provide for two standing com- 
mittees, one on buildings and one on finance. The 
president of the board is an ex officio member 
without vote. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
amended its rules governing ticket sales and 


maternity leave for teachers. The 
amended, read as follows: 

Ticket Sales. Soliciting money for advertising. 
except for school papers and magazines published 
for the purpose of improving the writing of pupils, 
is prohibited; the sale of tickets for entertain- 
ments given under the auspices of a school organ- 
ization is prohibited, except at the ticket booth, 
or at the door of the school by pupils. No tickets 
for any other purpose shall be sold in the build- 
ing. No paid entertainment shall be held during 
school hours. All activities connected with the 
schools, whether they be of a social, educational. 
or benevolent character, shall be under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent, subject to the order 
of the board. 


rules, as 


4 Dr. J. R. McGaughy, professor of education 
at Teachers College, New York, in a recent address 
before the New York Association of Elementary 
Principals, argued against homogeneous grouping 
of pupils, asserting that this form of pupil-grading 
on the basis of intelligence tests violates the fund- 
amental principles of modern education. 

One of the strongest arguments against homo- 
geneous grouping, according to Professor Mc- 
Gaughy, is its social and psychological effect upon 
the children, pointing out that it makes the bright- 
er pupils feel superior, and the slower pupils feel 
inferior. 

Professor McGaughy referred to educators who 
have become convinced that homogeneous group- 
ing is impossible, but who still defend three-part 
grouping under the name of ability grouping. This 
and every other type of grouping, regardless of 
the name by which it is called, makes it easy and 
almost necessary for the teachers of these groups 
to neglect and disregard the individual pupil. 
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Will Your 
New 


Gymnasium 
Be Efficient? 


It should be adaptable to all gymnasium requirements for 
the next 25 years. Does it have the right height? Will the 
walls support apparatus? Will the lights interfere with the 
installation of ceiling apparatus? Can game equipment be 


satisfactorily installed? 


The Manual of Gymnasium Construction gives informa- 


tion you need for a new gymnasium. 


If you do not have a copy in your files, we shall be pleased 
to send one without charge to the building committee, ofh- 


cials, and physical directors. 


For nearly 50 years manufacturers of GYMNASIUM 
LOCKERS, SHELVING, 


APPARATUS, STEEL 
STORAGE CABINETS. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO 
1504 Monadnock Block 





THE MANKATO SCHOOL ROW 


Owing to the frequency in school superinten- 
dency changes someone has designated Makato, 
Minn., as “a superintendent’s graveyard.’ The 
recent trouble was caused when the board of edu- 
cation by a vote of 5 to 3 dropped Supt. H. H. 
Eelkema. This action culminated in a protest 
meeting attended by 800 citizens. 

Dr. J. A. Hielscher, who presided at the protest 
meeting, stated that “four major troubles with the 
system at present are politics in the school board, 
too frequent changes in school superintendents, 
lack of codperation between board and superin- 
tendent, and the disposition on the part of teachers 
to carry their troubles to members of the board 
rather than to the executive.” 

The resolutions adopted commend Supt. H. H. 
Eelkema as a school administrator and recommend 
his retention in office. 


SOUTHEAST TEXAS SCHOOL BOARDS 
HOLD MEETING 


The school boards of Southeast Texas held a 
meeting on February 21, at the Texas State Hotel, 
Houston, Texas. 

Mr. H. W. Stanley, of the East Texas Chamber 
of Commerce, talked on “Health Conditions in 
Southeast Texas”; Mr. J. H. Ross, of Freeport, 
discussed “Our Schools from the Point of View 
of a School-Board Member”; Mr. M. R. Wood, 
Sugarland, talked on “Teacher Turnover and Mass 
Production”; and Mr. Levy Fry, Texas City, took 
as his topic, “The Board Member as a Builder 
of the Profession.” 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. Jacop CuILtas has been elected a mem- 
ber of the school board of South Bend, Ind., to 
succeed Mr. Frank Mayr, Jr., who has accepted the 
office of secretary of state. 

¢ Supt. C. W. CRANDELL, of Monroe, Mich., 
has been reélected for a sixth consecutive term. 

¢ Supt. C. W. Brown, of Clinton, Iowa, has 
been reélected for a three-year term. 

4 Supt. J. F. Hives, of Plankinton, S. Dak., has 
been reélected for a fourth term. 


s 
The 
Unanimous 
Choice for 


Night Play 





no shadows or 


field. 


and 


NEW YORK 
240 East 40th St. 





@ Supt. W. G. Crark, of Eldora, Iowa, has been 
reélected for another year. 

@ Mr. Henry Van HeEtTiInGA, of Muscatine, 
Iowa, has been elected superintendent of schools, 
to succeed E. A. Sparling. Mr. Van Hettinga had 
been principal of the high school since 1928. 

# Mr. S. E. KNAUvsE, superintendent of buildings 
and grounds at Fremont, Ohio, died at his home 
on February 1, at the age of 69. He was custodian 
of the high-school building for 23 years. 

¢ On February 2, at the town hall of the village 
of Waco, York county, Nebraska, 250 friends of 
HENRY WELLMAN gathered to celebrate his eight- 
ieth birthday. Mr. Wellman, who settled in 
Nebraska in 1870, had served as a member of 
the school board for fifty years. At the close of 
the social evening, Mr. Wellman was presented 
with a purse of money by the guests. 

4 Mr. R. H. Gericke is the new member of the 


school board at Owatonna, Minn., succeeding A. 
N. Kalb. 


¢ The school board of Lansing, Mich., at its semi- 
monthly meeting on January 26, complimented 
Mr. R. W. Cooper, secretary of the board, who 
recently completed his twenty-fifth year of service 
on the board. In addition to his work as secretary, 


Mr. Cooper had served in various capacities on the 
board. 


4 For the eleventh year, Mrs. SARAH H. MorFrat 
is beginning a term as a member of the board 
of education of Murray, Utah. This is her third 
term. Twice she has been on the board, once as 
president. She is the first woman to be elected to 
the school board. 


4 The school board of Glendale, Ohio, has re- 
organized for the year 1931, with the election of 
Mr. CHARLES SAWYER as president, Mrs. J. C. 
RICHARDSON, JR., as vice-president, and Mr. R. 
R. Payne as clerk. The unexpired term of Mr. S. 
W. Allen was filled by the election of Mr. W1LL1AM 
P. MATTHEWS as board member. 


4 The school board of Worcester, Mass., has re- 
organized, with the election of Mr. ALBERT FARNS- 
WORTH as president, Mr. Josepu F. LEAHY as vice- 
president, and Mr. Josep Beats as clerk and 
business manager. 
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Football ...... Track...... Tennis...... Baseball 


Every High School or College sport can be success- 
fully played at night, under the soft, glare-free light 
that only Giant Floodlight Projectors can produce. 

Every play can be seen as easily as by day; there are 
“spotty” areas. With Giants the light is 
evenly distributed over the entire playing 
’ Giant Floodlights have won the 
unanimous approval of School Officials 
and Athletic Directors everywhere—80 
of all athletic fields are Giant-equipped. 

Plan NOW to install Giants on YOUR 
field. Write for catalog and full details 
on Giant Illumination. 


Giant Mig. Co. 


Ask also for 
new Giant 
Playground 


Equipment 
Catalogue. 
Free on 


request. 





Division NA 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Trenton, N. J. 


Oakland, Calif. 





4 Mr. E. P. Nuttinc, formerly principal of the 
high school at Moline, Ill., has been elected assis- 
tant superintendent of schools. Mr. Nutting will 
take over the work of Supt. L. A. Mahoney, who 
has been confined to a hospital suffering from an 
injury received in a fall. 


4 Mr. F. C. RANSDELL has been reélected super- 
intendent of schools at Dunkirk, Ohio. 


MONTANA SCHOOL BOARDS APPROVE 
PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATION 


The Montana School Boards Association held its 
fifth annual meeting on January 12 and 13, at 
Missoula, Mont. A total of 90 school-board officials 
were in attendance, representing 67 districts. 

The Association adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

1. Approved a resolution recommending the passage 
of the cigaret tax now pending in the state legislature 
under which the monies received therefrom shall go 
to the public-school fund. 

2. Approved a resolution urging the state legislature 
to appoint a special interim tax commision to study 
Montana tax problems with the objective of recom- 
mending other types of state-wide taxation to equalize 
educational opportunity. 

3. Approved a resolution urging the state legislature 
to provide for a special commission similar to the High 
School Law Revision Commission, to do a like work 
relative to the elementary school laws of the state. 

4. Approved a resolution providing that the state 
superintendent of public instruction shall be em- 
powered to appoint one superintendent from each 
county of the state to act in an advisory capacity to 
the State Textbook Commission. 

The Association selected Lewistown, Mont., as 
their next meeting place and elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: . 

President, J. D. Wallace, Butte; Ist vice-pres- 
ident, Fred T. Parker, Hamilton; 2nd _vice-pres- 
ident, J. C. Haglund, Cut Bank; 3rd vice-president, 
Fritz Roll, Great Falls; secretary-treasurer, E. L. 
Marvin, Billings. Executive Committee, J. D. 
Wallace, Butte; Fred T. Parker, Hamilton; C. H. 
Asbury, Crow Agency; C. B. Wilson, Havre; Dr. 
J. R. Burgess, Wolf Point; Mrs. Geo. Hirst, Lewis- 
town; E. L. Marvin, Billings. 
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L- SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 


| ny pl, lt, tly, lan elm, al ae lll 


NO MATTER 


Whether School Keeps or Not! 


se "Feu Can Renovate with 
SONNEBORN PRODUCTS 
and Not Interfere with 


Routine 


OU don’t need to wait for vacation to make repairs 
on school floors or walls. You can use Sonneborn 
products at any time without interrupting one recitation 
or one study period. 
Are your concrete floors crumbling and dusting? Lap- 
idolith will turn them to flint-like hardness over night. 
Are your wood floors splintering, rotting, wearing 
down? Brush on Lignophol in the evening, and next morn- 
ing the wood will be smooth, attractive, elastic— good 
for many more years of life. 
Is moisture creeping through your outside walls? Make 
them permanently waterproof with Hydrocide Colorless. 
Do your floors need painting? Cemcoat Floor Enamel 
is recommended for all types of floors where an attract- 
ive finish is important. 
No matter what you need for painting or preserving 
your buildings, Sonneborn has it—moderately priced, con- 


scientiously serviced, and guaranteed. Our expert counsel 
is yours for the asking. 


Note these expense-cutting prepara- | 
tions which are used all over America 
in outstanding schools and colleges. 


LAPIDOLITH HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 


—A chemical liquid hardener for preserv- | —For waterproofing exterior of exposed 


: walls. 
ing and dustproofing concrete floors. 


CEMCOAT FLOOR ENAMEL 


LIGNOPHOL , 
; Exterior and Interior Paints—Tough, durable 
—For finishing, preserving and wearproof- floor paint that produces an attractive 


ing wood floors. high-gloss finish. Various colors. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


114 Fi FTH AVENU E, L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 


: ASJ-3 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


N EW YORK Please send me, without obligation, demonstration 


samples and literature on: Lapidolith ; Lignophol 
__; Cemcoat Floor Enamel___; Hydrocide Color- 
less___; (Check products that interest you.) 


M a il Name _ 
Coupon for || Address. 
Information || ©°o™2*"- 


Position 
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PERATCR and pedestrian are always 
safeguarded when GWG Telescopic Ash 
Removal Equipment is used. The sidewalk 
opening is never amenace. Even when can 
is being deposited on sidewalk the swing 
guard gate acts as a barrier to protect the 
opening. This safety feature is one of the 
reasons why more than 2050 schools are 
removing ashes the GWG way—and why so 


many banks, churches, theatres, hospitals, 
etc., are GXG equipped. Hoist illustrated is the 
Model E Electric. One man does all the work. 
Current consumption is remarkably low—one cent 
paying for the handling of many cans. And the 
operation is speedy—cans traveling 60 feet a minute. 












e . ° e 





NY building where there is a considerable volume 
of ashes, rubbish or garbage to be removed can 
use this equipment to advantage. Our records show 
that 192 schools in NeW York City alone are 
equipped with G&G Electric Hoists. 


Get all the details. Write for complete catalog. 





Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


65 Years of Service. 


551 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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COMBINATION PADLOCK 
for Lockers and Gymnasium Wire Suit 


Basket Security 


Lock made of all brass material No. 09920. 
Lock made of steel, black japanned or 
cadmium plated (interior brass parts) 
with hardened steel cadmium plated 
shackle No. 9920. ‘ 

Locks are made in several thousand dif- 
ferent combinations when necessary. 


4 sample lock will be sent gratis upon request for 
; ae 


Letter 
Boxes 
for 
Schools, 
Key 
and 
Com- 
bination | 


' © 5 inches. 
No. 85 COMBINATION LETTER BOX 
Made in 3 si 


sizes. 
Cast Bronze, regularly finished medium 
statuary. Dials etched, figures raised 
black background. Combinations all diff 


5 erent. Key chan 
All boxes furnished wi pigeon holes of various depths 
Send for catalogue No. 57. 
CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY 
i Hardw ; i successors 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successors 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
405 Commerce St. 


YN LYP D USIWA SWS YRS 
DP LEGS: 


WyerA slg 


















: PREMIER 


Y 4 
ENGRAVING \O@@ 


COMPANY 


ef PIE é LUGE 


Producers of Halfton= and Line Engravings 
in one or more colors . . . Benday color 
plates . . . Two, three and four color pro- 
cess eae 

Commercial Art Department 


LPR e tsi Ae ase Pace Lp 
Designing, and Layouts. \\ 
814 WINNEBAGO ST. N 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. ae 





2 . LT rebes LS = fa 
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STAGE SCENERY 


One Curtain or 
A Complete Stage Equipment 


Tell us your Stage Scenery Problems 
and let us solve them for you. 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378 - 380 Fifth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








How to vitalize Latin classes 


MODERN LATIN 
CONVERSATION 


Translated from the German of George Capellanus, Ph.D. 


By Bertranp F. Kraus, M.A. 


Latin students can learn to talk about 
the weather, their homes, their games, 
the radio, etc., in Latin, for the exer- 
cises in this book are centered about 
the daily actions of the student. An 
opportunity’ to humanize the study 
of Latin, and to do some effective 
teaching. Price, $1.16. 


Write Dept. A.S.B.J. for a copy on 
ten days’ approval. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


New York MILWAUKEE Chicago 


March, 1931 
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PANICS ARE ¢ «a4. | 
DEADLY (S.'4 


| A DOUGHERTY CAFETERIA 
PROVIDES Hygienic Comfort 





FIRE DRILLS 


are Dangerous 


NEWARK ACADEMY NEWARK, N. J. 
GUILBERT & BETELLE — Architects NEWARK, N. J. 





And provides it quickly, conveniently and eco- 


If the central hallway and stair- 
nomically. Quickly because a cafeteria by Dougherty 


case is used, there is always 


is especially designed to handle rush lunch periods, DETROIT danger, as the greatest school catastro- 
through speedy preparation and service. Has INSTALLED phes have proved. 

Conveniently because of the planning and thought iis A scream or a cry of FIRE can easily 
that goes into every detail of a cafeteria installation Famed create a dreaded panic even during 
by this house. The keynote of the Dougherty Cafe- SINCE Fire Drills. 

teria is convenience. APRIL. 

Fire Drills through POTTER TUBU- 
Economically because of the savings effected LAR SLIDES take th "] 
through modern manufacturing methods. Methods Approved by the ake the pupils away 
that give advantages to the school in the form of Underwriters’ from the center of the building to the 
lowered initial cost, lowered operating cost, and Laboratories outside without the least danger of 


lowered maintenance cost. Let us aid you in plan- 


fire or panic. 
ning a cafeteria for your school. 


Infringement of patents ‘ . 
will be prosecuted. Write for Details and 


Specifications 
Motion picture films of Potter Tubular Slide Fire Escapes in operation sent on request. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1858 Conway Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


RTY & SONS. 


INC. 


| D Everything For @®) The Kitchen W 






s 


| 1009 ARCH STREET a ’PHILADELPHIA,PA. 

























Universal Equipment Company 


Steelbilt Bleachers 


Portable Safe Inexpensive 


f 


Write for 
Catalog 
No. 4 


It shows and de- 





scribes the complete 
line of CHICAGO 
gymnasium equip- 
ment. Sent, free, on 


request. 





“CHICAGO” 
Equipment is 
| Designed and Built 
| by Gymnasts 





STANDARD 10 TIER 

















Universal Steelbilt Bleachers were designed to 
meet the problem of safety and stood a test of 


five times the normal load which was required. The Chicago line of gymnasium 


equipment was created by a group 
of practical gymnasts — men fulls 
familiar with equipment require- 
| ments, who have knowledge of its 
purposes and uses. You will find NEW! Sanitary Gym Mats 
in each piece of CHICAGO Ap.- 
paratus, improved features in de- A strictly new type of mat, that will not 
sign, careful selection of materials, burn the skin, that can be washed like a 
_F quality of workmanship that floor, will not absorb dust or dirt, is 
| assures safety, satisfaction and long light, flexible—easily handled or stored. 


service. Write for circular. 


CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 
| 1835 West Lake St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


And have a record of never yet having a section 
of these bleachers go down. 


Our Bleachers are easy for the boys to set up and 
take down and with ordinary care will last in- 
definitely, yet stand all sorts of rough handling 
We give prompt service. 


As to cost, get our special terms to school boards. 


Some good territory still open for representation. 
Free information without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
CORRY, PA. 
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Teacher Agencies 


TEACHERS The be oo tae of AMERICA is OPPORTUNITY 
EEK IT THROUGH THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successor to 


THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Established 1880 — 5lst Year 
205 North Seventh Street P. O. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


DO YOU NEED PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 
who have the capacity and the will to promote the interests of your 
school? :: Communicate at once when you have vacancies. 

ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 
Marshall Field Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Free to School Officials 


130 BLAIR STREET ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 

management. Best Schools 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago and Colleges permanent eli- 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 


a Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington and women on our avail- 
Established 1885 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 














yee GRADUATES AND TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS } : 


recommended exclusively. Report your vacancies now. 30th year. Leading bureau for 


teachers of commercial, industrial, and physical education. 


C TRO 
FDUCATIONAL BURFAU oh Gatien: suai 


~ ‘ fee, TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
E. O. Fisk Agencies 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 









PIO 
®suueeusseseeesesese 













ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Established 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS F. WAYLAND BAILEY 
President Secretary 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Since 1869 
























Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 
3729-37 Cass Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 





| Twenty-five years experience. 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, INC. 
711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1759 Salmon Tower, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 





INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Building Rochester, New York 
Write for information. 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


THE ROCKY MT. TEACHERS? AGENCY 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D. Branch Office 
Manager Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


410 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES _ 


























Estab. 1893 
412 Shops Bldg.. Des Moines. Iowa 
Earl T. Housh, Manager Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service | 
Branch Office—1708 Farnam St., Omaha. Nebraska. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


SABINS’ SS SSRAL EXCHANGE | 
| 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency  ablished 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., Branch Office 
between 34th and 35th &ts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
EW YORK 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We ae Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia Chattanooga Richmond 
Louisville Memphis 
Continuous registration in four offices : 
NO ADVANCE Tune Covers Middle Atlantic, 


South and Middle West 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges— 


Every day of the year 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass., New Haven, Conn., 
Cincinnati, O., Bowling Green, Ky., Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, D. C. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY, INC. 


An Edueational Researeh Worker 
With Administrative Ability 
offers the following qualifications for 
the consideration of school officials: 


Education A.B. 1929 and A.M. 1930, Leland Stanford Junior 
University (School of Education). 

Credentials California General Secondary School Credential 
(including Junior College); California Special in Educational Re- 
search and Guidance, Secondary Grade. 

Experience Nine months teaching-principal of California gram- 
mar school. Three months part-time tutor in Spanish in California 
private school. Since December, 1929, engaged in financial research work. 
Personal Age, 26 years; married; no children; interested in 


music; Member of Methodist Episcopal Church, of California Teach- 
ers’ Association and of American Statistical Association. 


Address inquiries to: 


DEPT. 42-J 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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ELAEE 


The Only Standard System 
for the Proper Care 





ae 
CLASSIFIES COURKEYS 
CONTROLS J] 


Write for a complete descriptive folder 


Thayer TelKee Corp., 656 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





IMPROVED ic “SUPER SPECIAL” 


The most economical and popular time-tried 
self-locking keyless padlock available for school 
lockers. It is rugged, durable, efficient and fool- 
proof. (The combination is completely thrown 
off when shackle is closed.) 

Simplest in construction and most convenient 
in operation of automatic padlocks. Attractive 
cadmium finish. Guaranteed and backed by 
more than thirty years of specialized experience 
and service. 

The locks ‘are made special for installations with indi- 
vidualized serial numbering. Permanent supplementary 
record of serials and combinations is furnished. 





Cut about %~ 
actual size 


Sample and special proposition to operating school officials on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK COMPANY 
KENT,OHIO - - - - - U.S.A. 


Bronze 


yGVSTA LEWIS TRoy,| |} 
Da biniT tN Tablets 


ERECTED sche at Me morial CUPEETOODERUOEEOTIEOOENE 
DAVID E. FITZGERALD MAYOR 
, Aevevueneeneenaeeaeniereneeeenieiia H onor 
MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
GEORGE TROUP GLYNN IDEAL 
CAROLYN MERCHANT s 
EMILY H. WHITNEY for gifts by 
JOSEPH T. ANQUILLARE - 
HUGH F. KEATING graduating classes 
BERNARD ETTLINGER 
STEPHEN WHITNEY of ke 
PHILIP H. ENGLISH ‘ 
ARNON A. ALLING, PRESIDI Placques 
OO GO) ’ 
ALBERT Russeti & 
CHARLES S, PALMER, ARCHITECT 7 
ttre Bros a Sons Co. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 































STAGE LIGHTING 


and 
CONTROL 


CORRECT STAGE LIGHTING 
AND CONTROL ARE NEC. 
ESSARY IN CREATING RE. 
QUIRED EFFECTS. 


Write for Our 


Catalogue 


Our Engineering 
Department is at 
your service 


1000 WATT 
0 a 
SPOTLIGHT ~~ OLIVETTE 






The Electrical Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of 
STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT AND SWITCHBOARDS 


226 SO. FIRST ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Seating Economy 


For genuine folding chair economy 
you need only remember the name 
Lyon. Exceptional strength, sim- 





ple design with few moving parts, 
make Lyon Chairs lastingly eco- 
nomical. Extremely comfortable, 
too—and good looking. Safe and 
easy to handle. Made in two price 
ranges. Write us for full informa- 
tion and list of schools that have 
bought Lyon Folding Chairs. 


LYON 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS. INCORPORATED, AURORA, ILLINOIS 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthecountry. 














School Buyers Shopping Guide 


Are the girls and boys in your public schools learning to love 
the beautiful things in life,—including the world’s Great Pictures, 


—now, in childhood and youth? 


cost only a trifle 


ONE CENT AND 
TWO CENTS EACH 


in lots of 
desired. 


Send for our Catalogue of 1600 
miniature illustrations today. 


‘The Pe rr Pictures GC. 


BOX 43, MALDEN, MASS. 


25 or 50, assorted as 


SCHOOL BUS OPERATION 
by a County 
Will be a feature in the 
APRIL issue 
of 
Motor FreicHt AND Bus JourNAL 
Use coupon for free sample copy. 
MOTOR FREIGHT AND BUS JOURNAL, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail at no expense April copy of M. F. 
& B. J. 


Address 


Name of School 
Name of officer in 
charge of bus equipment 


“CHO-SECO” INK PELLETS 


(Made in America) 
THIS ink never corrodes, gums nor molds. 
Now used in more than forty States. 
(Money back guarantee) 


Mention this magazine for free sample. 
A good surprise awaits you. 





Cho-Seco Ink Pellet Co., albany, N. Y. 








The Mill Ruysdael 


SCHOOL SIGNS 


Door, desk and wall signs. Door 
numbers, letters, holders, etc. Road 
warning signs. 

Folder and name of nearest 
supply house on request. 


HULL SIGN COMPANY 


West Winfield New York 





BINDERS 
Preserve your copies of the American 
School Board Journal with our binders. 
STRONG — DURABLE — COMPACT 


The American School 
524-544 Milwaukee St. 


Board Journal = 
Milwaukee, Wis = 


ANAAUALAAUUENNNOENNUAAAELUNAAA DAUM LEASH 








FOUNTAIN PEN 
FILLING STATIONS 


A necessity no school can afford to be with- 
out. Nominal cost. Quickly pays for itself. 
Used by schools throughout the country. Write 
for description and prices. 


E. JOHNSON & COMPANY 
108 WEST LAKE st. ni 









CHICAGO, ILL. 








AMERICAN BUILDERS, INC. 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 
Representatives in: 


St. Louis; Painesville, O.; Richmond, Va.; 
Waynesburg, Pa.; 


Chicago; Cincinnati; 
_Charleston, WwW. Va.; 


Easton, Pa.; 


Brooklyn, Hee Eg 


AUSTRAL 
WINDOWS 


used in these 
modern school 
buildings make 
healthful, com- 
fortable class- 
rooms — fresh 
air without 
draft. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 








= 
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The Original Portable 


REVOLVING 
DICTIONARY STAND 


In use in the principal schools, 
colleges, public libraries, etc. 
STANDS ON ANY TABLE-TOP 


Saves wear and tear on 
the big dictionaries 


Full particulars from 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Springfield, Mass. 





Aznoe’s Have the Following School Nurses 


Available: (A) Tennessee R.N., aged 28, 
over four years’ hospital experience, post- 
graduate public health, wants school ap- 
pointment south or northwest. (B) R.N. 
Iowa and Kansas, aged 33, over four years’ 
experience visiting and county school nurs- 
ing, asks $125. No. 3731, Aznoe’s Central 
Registry, 30 North Michigan, Chicago. 


WANTED 






Salesmen with following among _ schools 
and institutions. Handle side line every 
customer now uses. No samples. Liberal 
commissions. Orders repeat. Central Mills 
Co., Dept. S, 4340 S. Justine St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CURIOUS CAR - Craig 


New supplementary reading material for the 
primary grades. Price, 88 cents. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 


FORSE WEAR-PROOF 


WINDOW SHADES 


The famous soft-finish, rich-looking 
durable tan fabric with and without 
adjustable features. Perfect light 
and air control. The only shade 
with life-time guarantee. Lasts as 
long as the building. Forse Duo- 
Roll Shades are used in America's 
modern schools. Samples and cata- 
log free. Ten styles—all wear-proof. 


DUO-ROLL SHADES 


Ask about the Forse silent pulley 
and reversible brackets. 
Catalog and Samples upon Request 


Forse Wear- Proof Shades Are Made 
in Ten Popular Styles. 


FORSE CO., 500 Long St. 


Forse Company 500 Long St. Anderson, Ind. 
Anderson, Indiana 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 
I. WEISS & SONS 


508 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


3 TANNEWITZ 
<g by - SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Top made of heavy brass nickeled or 
enameled. 2—Rust-proof and unbreakable. 
3—Spring barrel protects sale ink container. 4—Unaffected 
by the shrinking or swelling of desk tops. 5—Locks perma- 
nently in desk. 6—Glass ink container has no lugs to chip 
or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Economical—holds just 


the proper amount of ink—not enough to become thick and 
unusable. 


Write for free sample of this inkwell, known as our 
odel 1, for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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“STANDARD” 
WIN CORK 
iy \ woos Bulletin Board 


I i 
i ‘ THE BEST 

<p BY 

ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 

halls and over blackboards in 
Nvii schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
| old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 









“QOBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 












Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. 





Watertown, Wisconsin 


SILICATE BLACK BOARDS 


Sia a dae 
1a Neer Ni 


Made of the best material thoroughly seasoned— 
Framed or Unframed—All Frames are Oak Finished. 


U. S. Government Contracts and New York City Board 
of Education Specifications for 40 Years. 


CORK BULLETIN BOARDS 


Framed or Unframed Sizes 18 x 24 inches 
Frames are Oak Finished to 4x 6 feet. 


Dealers write for catalogue. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK CITY 












IDEAL—The Glass Ventilator 


For the Schoolroom 


or Office 


The health of the child of today is 
the most important factor in the suc- 
cess of the man of tomorrow. It is 
criminal to coop up a child in a stuffy 
classroom for hours without a breath 
of fresh air. 





Ideal Ventilators have been 
adopted by hundreds of schools 
throughout America because they 
assure plenty of fresh air with- 
out a draught. 


Write for complete information. 


IDEAL VENTILATOR Co. 
160 Atlantic Ave. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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GIANT 


Proven in thousands 
of Schoolrooms to be 
the most satisfactory 
and lowest priced 
sharpener for pencils 
of various sizes. 


““APSCO” Cutters Cut Clean 


THEY DON'T SCRAPE—THEY CUT: 


Made of high test hardened steel, deeply 
undercut and hollow ground to a razor edge 
““APSCO” TWIN MILLING CUTTERS will make 
thousands upon thousands of pencil points be- 
fore showing any signs of wear. 


“APSCO” stands for the highest engineering 
skill devoted to the development of specia| 
time saving devices for schools known as 


“APSCO” AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer to show 
you ‘’The Model that meets your Needs’’ 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Less Costly Way 


Many a School Board is today confronted with the problem of 
providing additional schoolroom facilities. Every such School 
Board member should investigate the solution to this problem 
offered in Ambler Fireproof Asbestos Buildings. 

They conform to all building codes. Safe always—and with 
every advantage of masonry structures—but without the pro- 
hibitive cost. They are attractive, convenient and substantial 
enough to outlast generations. 

Every Educator will find our catalog showing a variety of 
sizes, a valuable reference book. Sent Free—Write for it today. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 
Dept. J 


Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 
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ACID- AND CORROSION-PROOF 
CHEMICAL STONEWARE 
Knight, Maurice A. 
ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 
Housing Company, The 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Draper Shade Co., L. O. 
Forse Manufacturing Co. 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., S. A. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
American Air Filter Company, Inc. 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 


AIR FILTERS 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


AIR WASHERS 

American Blower Company 

Sturtevant Company, B. F. 
ARCHITECTS 

(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 

Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM DRAPERIES 

Volland Scenic Studios 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 

American Seating Company 

Andrews Co., The A. H 

Deskor Chaic Sales Corp. 

Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Kundtz Co., The Theodor 

National School Equipment Co 

Peabody Seating Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Mfg. Company 

Welch Company, W. M. 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 

Automatic Electric, Inc. 

North Electric Mfg. Company, The 
BASEMENT SASH—STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 
BASEMENT WINDOWS—STEEL 

Detroit Steel l’roducts Co. 

Truscon Steel Company 
BIOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 

Welch Mfg. Company, W. M. 
BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 

Beckley -Cardy Company 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 


BLACK BOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate 7, Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. V 
Standard Stacadeand Company 
Valleyco Company, The 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARDS--SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 
Universal Equipment Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 

BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 


BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Hillyard Chemtcal Company 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 


BOOK BINDERS’ EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 
Binders Board Mfrs. Association 
Davey Co., The 
Oversewing Machine Co. 
BOOK CASES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 
BOOK COVERS 
Binders Beard Mfrs. Association 
Davey Company, The 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Ginn & Company 

Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 

BOX LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 

BRUSHES 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 

BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Ituildings Company 
Celotex Cumpany, The 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

Truscon Steel Company 
U. 8S. Gypsum Company 

BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
N. Y. Silicate ee Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. 

Sheldon & tame “E. H. 
Standard Blackboard Co 
Weber Costello Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


BUSSES 
Dodge Brothers Corporation 
York-Hoover Body Corp. 
BUS BODIES 
Superior Body Company 
CABINETS 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
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CABINETS roe (STEEL) 

Durabilt Steel Locker 
CABINETS (WARDROBE) (STEEL) 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Van Range Co., The John 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CANVAS GOODS 

Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
CHAIRS 

Algoma Wood Products Co. 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Clarin Manufacturing Co. 

Maple City Stamping Company 

Peabody Seating Co. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Standard School Equipment Co. 

Standard School Fixtures Co. 

Thonet Brothers, Inc. 

Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 

Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
CHAIRS—FOLDING 

Clarin Mfg. Company 

Derby Company, P. 

Mahoney Chair Company, The 

Maple City Stamping Company 

Northern Corrugating Co. 

Peabody Seating Co. 

Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Standard Mfg. Company 

Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CHALKS 

American Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Binney & Smith Co 

Rowles Co., E. W. A 

Weber Costello Company 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CHARTS 

Weber Costello Co. 
CHEMISTRY SUPPLIES 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CLASSROOM FILMS 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Hillyard Chemical Co. 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Vestal Chemical Co. 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 

International Business Machines Corp 

Murphy-Dayis Signal Co 

National Time & Signal Corporation 

Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBUARDS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
COMBINATION LOCKS 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Company 

Dudley Lock Corporation, The 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 

National Lock Co., The 
COOKING APPARATUS 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
CRAYONS 

American Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Binney & Smith Co. 

National Crayon Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CRAYON COMPASSES 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 

Dudfield Manufacturing Company 

Weber Costello Company 
DAMPPROOFING 

Sonneborn Sons, L. 

Truscon Steel Company 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel 

Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OF FICE 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Imperial Desk Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DIPLOMAS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 

Hillyard Chemical Company 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
DISINFECTANTS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Hillyard Chemical Co. 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 

Christiansen, C. 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Kimball Company, W. W. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Sheldon & Company, E. H 

Van Range Co., The John 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DOORS 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
DOORS—STEEL-FIREP ROOF 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 

Truscon Steel Company 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 

Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DRIERS—HAND AND FACE 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Co. 

Bundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Taylor Company, Falsey W. 


DUPLICATORS 
Dick Co., A. B. 
Standard Mailing Machines Co. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
General Electric Company 
ELECTRIC DRIERS 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
ELECTRIC HAND SAWS 
Skilsaw, Inc. 
ENGRAVERS 
Premier Engraving Company 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 
FENCES 
American Wire Fence Company 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Continental Steel Corporation 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 
FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Busienss Service, Inc. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Company 

FIRE ESCAPES 
Butler Mfg. Co. 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

FIRE INSURANCE 
Home Insurance Company, The 

FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 

FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 

FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 

FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & cee, Otto 
Rowles Co., E. 

FLOOR covenina’ 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Congoieum-Nairn, Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Sloane Co., W. & J. 

FLOOR FINISHES 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

1 .llyard Chemical Company 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L 
Vestal Chemical Co. 
Wis-Co-Lac Co., The 

FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Cellized Oak Flooring, Inc. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Truscon Stee] Company 

FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 

FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc 
tiillyard Chemical Company 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

FLOORS, STEEL FIREPROOF 
Truscon Steel Company 

FLOOR TILES 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 

Norton Company 

FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L 
Vestal Chemical Co. 

FLOOR TREATING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

FLOOR WAX 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Johnson & Son, 8. C 

FLUSH VALVES 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Co. 
Sloan Valve Company 

FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Derby Company, P. 

Mahoney Chair Company, The 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Northern Corrugating Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Rowles. Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Horn Folding Partition Co. 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNTURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Andrews Co., The A. H. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Deskor Chair Sales Corp. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kenney Bros. & Wolkins, Inc. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Co., The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 


Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Sjostrom Co., John E. 

Standard School Equipment Co. 
Standard School Fixtures Co 
Thonet Brothers, Inc. 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
GRANDSTANDS 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Cellized Oak Flooring, Inc. 
GYMNASIUM LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman ° 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
INSULATION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
KEY CONTROL SYSTEMS 
Thayer Tel-Kee Corporation 
KEYLESS LOCKS 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Company 
Dudley Lock Corporation 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
National Lock Co., The 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Van Range Co., The John 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
LAWN MOWERS 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Demco Library Supplies 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Sjostrom Co., John E. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Demco Library Supplies 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc 
Holophane Company, Inc. 
LINOLEUMS 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Sloane Co., W. & J. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L 
LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Co. 
LOCKERS—STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Comapny 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Ine 
Narragansett Machine Company 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Company 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 
National Lock Co., The 
MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy yy ad 
Rand, McNally & 
Rowles Co., E. W. = 
Weber Costello Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Spencer Lens Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
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Education and 
Citizenship 


.... Can an education be termed successful 
unless it prepares the individual to take a definite 
place in the professional or industrial life of the 
community in which he lives? 


Education is a means to an end. To 
succeed, it must be considered in terms 
of how it can be most advantageously 
used toward that end. But there’s the rub. 
How many students in your aquaintance 
either in high school or in college have 
more than a vague notion of why they are 
there, or what practical application they 
will be able to make of that education 


when school days are no more? 


Measures to correct this prevailing evil 
are more than desirable; they are essential 
if education is to yield a return in pro- 
portion to its worth. There is need of 
educational guidance and direction. 
Every high-school student should be 
encouraged to fix in his mind a definite 


goal toward which his education is leading 


him. An exceedingly helpful booklet, 
designed for this purpose, has come from 
the press under the title: MY EDUCA- 
TIONAL GUIDEBOOK. 


two of the country’s outstanding leaders 


Prepared by 


in vocational guidance, Messrs. Rodgers 
and Belman, it offers an intelligent plan 
to aid the student in working out his 
individual educational problem. Any 
student who conscientiously follows the 
plan as presented will discover his own 
special capacities, what education he needs 
to develop them, and the rewards awaiting 
him at the completion of that education. 
Here is undoubtedly a step in the right 
direction; it renders education a practical 
tool and makes better citizens of all 
who use it. 





The Bruce Publishing Company 


524-544 North Milwaukee Street 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 











MIMEOGRAPHS 
Dick Co., A. B 
MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 
OPERA CHAIRS 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PAINTS—TECHNICAL 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Truscon Steel Company 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss 79 Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. C 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
: Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PHYSICS EQUIPMENT 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
PIANOS 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
Hill-Standard Company 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
American Wire Fence Company 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Continental Steel Corporation 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co.. The 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

Giant Manufacturing Companys 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Company 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Sloan Valve Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A 


POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Weber Costello Company 


POLISHING AND WAXING EQUIP 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 
Universal Equipment Co 
Wayne Iron Works 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Builders, Inc 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 
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Circle A Products Corporation 

Harris Brothers Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Beseler Co., Charles 

Spencer Lens Co. 
PROJECTION MACHINES 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 

RCA Photophone, Inc. 
PROJECTORS 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

Baritone Mfg. Co. 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc 

International Business Machines Corp 

Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc 

Western Electric Co. 


PUMPS—Vacuum, Condensation, 
Centrifugal, Sump 
Nash Engineering Co. 
PUPILS’ DESKS 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
RACKS, GYM. BASKET (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
RADIOS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc 
RCA Victor Corp. 
RANGES 
Van Range Co., The John 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
REFRIGERATION 
General Electric Company 
RE-INFORCED STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Company 
Truscon Steel Co 
REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Western Electric Company 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
SANDERS 
Hild Floor Machine Co 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
Truscon Steel Company 
SCIENTIFIC Cr 
Rowles Co., E. W 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
SCREENS—PICTURE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corp 
SEWAGE EJECTORS 
Nash Engineering Co 
SEWING MACHINES 
Singer Sewing Machine Co 
SHADE ADJUSTERS 
Eveleth Mfg. Co 
SHEARS AND SCISSORS 
Acme Shear Co 
SHOE LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co 
SIGNS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book — Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. 
Weber Costello , 


SOUND PICTURES 
Electrical Research Products, Inc 
RCA Photophone, Inc. 


SOUND SYSTEMS 
Baritone Mfg. Co. 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 


SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 


STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT, 
AND SCENERY 
Electrical Equipment Co., The 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc 
Volland Scenic Studios 
Weiss & Sons, I. 


STAINS 
Johnson & Son, S. C. 


STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
Norton Company 
Sanymetal Products Company 
STATIONERY CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL LOCKERS 
Berger Manufacturing Co 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Lyon Metal Products Co 
Narragansett Machine Co 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Corporation 
Truscon Steel Company 
STOOLS—STEEL ADJUSTABLE 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
STOKERS 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co 
TABLES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Mutschler Bros. Company 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
TABLETS—BRONZE 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
TALKING MACHINES 
RCA Victor Corporation 


TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Association of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 


TEACHERS’ CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
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American Builders, Inc. ....... 152 
American Crayon Company ..... . 24 
American Seating Company ........ 17 
American Wire Fence Company..... 6 
Anchor Post Fence eo cee eeenen 
Asbestos Buildings Company.. . 153 
po PPT eer reer 120 
Austral Window Company....4th Cover 
Automatic Electric, Inc........ 09. ee 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co . 153 
3adger Wire & Iron Works _ 2 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co..... 108 
Berger Mfg. Company........ 0s 
Biefeld & Company, Otto........... 153 
Binders Board Mfrs. Association...113 
Binney & Smith Company.......... 112 
Brown Company, The....... cases 
Bruce Publishing Company...148 & 155 
Buckeye Blower Co.......... cae 
Butler Manufacturing Company..... 28 
oo ee ee eee 80 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co...... 83 
Celotex Company, The........ .114 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. .149 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co...... 127 
Christiansen, C. ............ - 29 
Circle A Products Corp............ 
Coeceeeeresesoces 70, 118, 133, & 142 
Clarin Manufacturing Co............ 29 
Clow & Sons, James B............ 85 
Columbia Mills, Inc...... cesaeee (on 
Columbia School Supply Co........ 22 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc............ Insert 
Continental Chemical Corp... oaeae 
Continental Steel Corporation....... 71 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Division...... 148 
Crane Company ......00- Serer 
Cyclone Fence Company . 90 
Davey Comapny, The...............109 
Derby Company, P. 7 oe a 
Detroit Steel Products Co.. 0 ee 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 149 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O ...144 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co ssa 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The......134 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co.......... 
eee ccececcseccccers 97, 98, 99, & 100 
Electrical Equipment Co., The...... 151 
FKlectrical Research Products, Inc 117 
PVGRN, We x 80. 05-6.0:05 65 6666 641 CK OCS 20 
Eveleth Mfg. Company............. 25 
Everwear Mfg. Company............ 128 
Finnell System, Inc.......... 8rd Cover 
Forse Manufacturing Company...... 153 
General Electric Company..........- 7 


Giant Manufacturing Company......146 
Gillis & Geoghegan................ 147 
Gimme G@ COMMON soos ccccsccccccccs 107 
Gileason-Tiebout Glass Co.......... 93 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc.......... 103 
Harris Brothers Co. Teter e tT 143 
Hartshorn Company, "Stewart 5acaan 90 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. ............ 119 
Hild Floor Machine Co............ 142 
Hillyard Chemical Company........ 84 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co...... 140 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co..81 & 94 
Holophane Company, Inc........... 1l 
Home Insurance Company, The.....125 
Horn Folding Partition Co......... 96 
Houghton, Mifflin Company......... 110 
Housing Company, The... .o0ee) ee 
Huntington Laboratories . y4ene. oe 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co....... 6 
Ideal Ventilator Co... ee 
Imperial Desk Company............ 22 


Internat]. Business Machines — .108 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co er 

Johnson & Son, S. C. 

Johnson Service Company 
Kawneer Company, The 
Kewaunee Boiler Corp.......... 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company. . 
Keystone View Company... 
Kimball Company, W. W... 
K-M Supply Company 
Knight, Maurice A 





Kundtz Co., The Theodor.......... 21 
Rs Mis Miah’ 60549466000 eee 
Libbey- Owens-Ford Glass Co........ 72 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc.......... 151 
Maple City Stamping Company..... 20 
Matthews Gas Machine Co......... 151 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B..151 
Milwaukee Stamping Company......122 
Multi-Selecto’ Phonograph, Inc......114 
Murphy-Davis Signal Co...... ..120 
Mutschler Bros. Company.......... 18 
Narragansett Machine Co..... .. 146 
Nash Engineering Co...... :so5 ee 
National Crayon Company aeseues ae 
National Lock Co., The.. oo 
National School Equipment Ns sic 23 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co...... 18 


Natural Slate Blackboard Co 
Nelson Corp., The Herman......... 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
North Electric Mfg. Co., The 
Northern Corrugating Co............ 

North Western Steel Products Co...131 





FUOTCO GN oa vcvccccccccecess 68 
Oakite Products, Inc........csccccee 142 
Oversewing Machine Co............. 111 
Park, Winton & True Co........... 80 


Peabody Seating Co., The..... 19 & 123 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co 


Peterson & Co., Leonard........... 102 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co..... 91 
Potter Manufacturing Corp......... 149 
PYOMeer BMGTAVINE CO... ..ccccccece 148 
Prose-Maco Mfg. Company......... 7 
RCA Photophone, Inc.............. 105 
Mand, BEGG & Co... .ccessccess 108 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis........ 22 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co........... 8 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company......... 25 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co............. 10 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert......... 151 
Sanford Manufacturing Company... 26 
Sanymetal Products Company....... 124 
School Architects rage bts 12 & 13 
School Buyers Shopping Guide...... 152 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 18 
Sheldon & Company, E. 9 


Singer Sewing Machine Co......... 16 
I rrr 29 
A OE err 73 
Slean Valve Company.............. 89 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co.............. 130 
Sonneborn Sons, L............. vcekee 
Spencer Lens Company............. 113 
Squires Inkwell Company........... 26 
Standard Blackboard Co. .......... 153 
Standard Electric Time Co., The... 32 
Standard Mailing Machines Co..... 16 


Standard Manufacturing Co., The.. 26 


Standard School Fixtures Co....... 104 
Steffens-Amberg Company ......... 14 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The...... 144 
Sturtevant Company, B. F......... 141 
Superior Body Company............ 95 
Tannewitz Works, The............. 152 
Taylor Company, Halsey W.........126 
FOC BOD ic iccecsccscsereees 150 
Thayer Tel-Kee Corporation..... .151 
Tiffin Scenic Studios............... 152 
Truscon Steel Company........ swe ae 
SWE Ge BND Geko ccccecesoes 114 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co....... 160 
U. S. Inkwell Company............ 24 
Universal Equipment Co............ 149 
Universal Scenic Studio, Inc .148 
Valleyco Company, The...... . 24 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. ond “Cover 
Volland Scenic Studios, Inc........150 
Vonnegut Hardware Co............. 4 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc............ 75 
WRENS FOU WOUND cc cccccccecececs 128 
OE Ge I, Be aru.00060edanvahnss 152 
Welch Manufacturing Co., W. M... 27 
Western Electric Company.......... 67 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co...121 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company. ..132 


Willams Pivot Sash Co., The....... 14 
Wrees Cs SO De cvccscessceses 88 
Wis-Co-Lac Company ...........+- 134 
York-Hoover Body Corp............. 101 
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TECHNICAL PAINTS 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines Corp 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 
Standard Electric Time Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 


TENNIS NETS 
American Wire Fence Company 


TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Milwaukee Stamping Co 
Sanymetal Products Company 


TOOL CABINETS 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 


TOOL CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Brown Company 
TYPEWRITERS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Company 
Sloan Valve Company 


VARNISHES 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Wis-Co-Lac Co., The 

VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Air Filter Co 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 
Sturtevant Company, B. F 


VENTILATORS 
Sturtevant Company, B. F 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Keystone View Company 
VOCATFONAL EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Welch Mfg. Company, W. M 
WARDROBES 
Austral Window Co 
Evans, W. L. 
K-M Supply Company 
Park, Winton & True Co 
Prose-Maco Mfg. Company 
Richards-Wilcox —_ Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas 
WARDROBE GABINETS—STEEL 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 


WASTE RECEPTACLES | 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 


WATER CLOSETS 

Clow & Sons, James B 

Crane Co. 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
WATER COLORS 

American Crayon Company 
WATER PURIFIERS 

Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 

Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
WATERPROOFING 

Sonneborn Sons, L. 

Truscon Steel Company 
WAXING EQUIPMENT 

Finnell System, Inc. 

Hillyard Chemical Company 

Johnson & Son, 8S. C 
WEATHERSTRIPS 

Athey Company, The 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 

Austral Window Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Kawneer Company, The 

Truscon Steel Company 

Universal Window Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 

Austral Window Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 

Austral Window Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Copmany 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTHS 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOW SHADES 

Athey Company, The 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 

Forse Manufacturing Co. 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 

Maxwell & Co., Inc., S.A 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
WINDOWS—STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Truscon Stee] Company 
WIRE GUARDS 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Cyclone Fence Company 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOW VENTILATORS 

Ideal Ventilator Co. 
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Keep your 


school health 


standards high 
with 


2 | NIBROC 
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HEY encourage boys and girls to wash more often. 

NIBROCS are highly absorbent. One NIBROC dries 
the hands thoroughly, leaving them soft and clean. They 
contain no chemicals to injure the skin, and prevent the 
spreading of infectious diseases often found on the common 
towel. (| NIBROCS are lintless. They are served individually, 
fresh and clean from a dust-proof, key-locked, steel cabinet 
which is loaned to customers. 


Write now for a generous sample of NIBROCS 
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SCHOOL-BOY HOWLERS 
Collected by H. Ainsworth 

Necessity is the mother of convention. 

An emolument is a soothing medicine. 

Liberty of conscience means doing wrong and 
not worrying about it afterwards. 

Today many people are in jail for committing 
suicide while under the influence of drink. 

What is a mediator? A man who says, 
me instead.” 

What is the difference between a window and 
a widow? You can see through a window .. . 

The Nile is full of crocodiles and pyramids. 

The Eskimos are God’s frozen people. 

The climate of the island is wet but embracing. 

The climate of Bombay is such that its in- 
habitants have to live elsewhere. 

Climate lasts all the time, but weather only 
a few days. 

A blizzard is the inside of a fowl. 

The equator is a menagerie line running round 
the earth and through Africa. 

You cannot tell the gender of “egg” 
is hatched. 

It was moonlight and the air was soft and putrid. 

A glacier is a man who runs down mountains. 

Peat is made out of moses. 

The houses in old London could shake hands. 

Rhubarb is a kind of celery gone bloodshot. 

Mushrooms always grow in damp places and 
so they look like umbrellas. 

A school master leads a sedimentary life. 


THEIR OWN IN CHARGE 

The boys of one of Dr. Stryker’s classes at 
Hamilton College got a goose, tied it securely in 
his chair, and pushed the chair under the desk, 
just before his expected arrival. He entered, pulled 
out his chair, and saw the goose occupying it. 

“I beg you pardon, gentlemen,” said he “for in- 
terrupting your class meeting. I see you have one 
of your own number in the chair.” 

When He Especially Believed 

A certain young college professor has domestic 
trials of a familiar kind. He gave evidence of this 
when a student engaged him in a theological dis- 
cussion. 

“Do you,” 
damnation?” 

“T do,” said the professor, 
midnight.” 


Mother’s Pet Name for Father 

A teacher in a school was drawing pictures on 
the board and asked each individual what they 
represented. Drawing a picture she called on the 
little girl in the front seat. 

Teacher: ‘Mary, what is this?” 

Mary: “A kitten.” 

Teacher: “Willie, what is this?” 

Willie: “A dog.” 

Teacher: “Tommy?” 

Tommy: “An elephant.” 

Then she drew a picture of a deer and calling on 
little Johnnie, who had been very quiet all the 
period, she said: 

“Johnnie, can you tell me what this is?” 

Johnny: “No.” 

Teacher: “Think hard—What does your mother 
call your father?” 

Johnnie: “But, a jackass doesn’t have horns.” 

—Exchange. 


The Old Ones Are Best 

Some time ago, according to a story recently 
told by a man well known in educational affairs, 
the school authorities of a certain town decided 
that all the pupils’ eyes would have to be examined 
by an oculist. This was done, and the teacher 
wrote to a father of one of the boys as follows: 

“Dear Sir: I beg to inform you that Willie 
shows signs of astigmatism, which should be at- 
tended to at once.” 

On the following morning Willie went back to 
school and handed the teacher this letter from the 
fond parent: 

“Dear Teacher: I don’t quite understand what 
Willie has been up to this time, but I walloped 


him tonight, and you can do it again tomorrow 
morning.” 


“Punch 


until it 


asked the student, “believe in infant 


“especially after 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Passing of F. E. Cardy. F. E. Cardy, president 
of the Beckley-Cardy Company, educational publish- 
ers, of Chicago, Ill., who died on January 14, at his 
home in that city, was born in Chicago on the near 
north side, close to the vicinity of Lake Shore Drive 
and the Gold Coast section in 1876. 

Mr. Cardy began life as an office boy with the Clark 
Stove Company, Chicago. He entered the school field 
in the pioneer days of the business, with the Atlas 
School Supply Company. In 1905, with the discon- 
tinuance of the old firm and the establishment of the 
Central School Supply Company, Mr. Cardy became 
secretary. He continued in the office until 1910, when 
he sold out his interest and left the firm. In 1911, at 
the invitation of M. H. E. Beckley, of the Beckley 
Mfg. Company, a new corporation was formed under 
the name of the Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Company, with 
Mr. Cardy as secretary. 

In 1912, Mr. J. C. Sindelar of the A. Flanagan 
Company, became associated with the firm, and the 
name was changed to Beckley-Cardy Company. Mr. 
Cardy was made vice-president, Mr. Beckley pres- 
ident, and Mr. Sindelar secretary. In 1919, Mr. Becklev 
sold out his interest, when Mr. Cardy became pres- 
ident, and Mr. Sindelar secretary-treasurer. The busi- 
ness was moved the next year to 17 East Twenty- 
third St., where it occupied larger quarters. It was 
at this time that the manufacture of blackboards was 
begun, an article in which Mr. Cardy was interested. 

Mr. Cardy was known throughout the school field 
for his earnest, sincere work, and for his maintenance 
of high principles. 

Mr. Gehres Promoted by Winston. Mr. John C. 
Gehres, who had been associated with the John C. 
Winston Company for twelve years as head of the Ohio 
division. has recently been appointed as manager of 
the firm’s high-school and college department, to suc- 
ceed the late George A. Helms. 

Mr. Gehres is a graduate of Ohio State University 
and has completed postgraduate work in education at 
Columbia University. Mr. Gehres will devote his entire 
time to the promotion of the Winston Simplified Dic- 
tionary, and to commercial, English, mathematics, and 
modern language texts in high schools and colleges. 
He will have his headquarters in Philadelphia. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


New Type E Thermovent Catalog. The Buckeye 
Blower Company, Columbus, Ohio, manufacturers of 
unit heaters, fans. and heating and ventilating systems, 
has just issued its new 40-page booklet. illustrating 
and describing the Thermovent Unit for use in audi- 
toriums. gymnasiums, locker rooms, and libraries. 

The Type E Buckeye Thermovent Unit consists of 
two Buckeye multiblade fans, contained within fan 
scrolls, and mounted on shaft extensions of a spring- 
supported electric motor of proper speed and horse 
power; combination heating and by-pass dampers and 
two flat-tube, all-copper, high-condensing radiators. 
The entire unit is contained in a substantial furniture 
metal cabinet, finished in Crystaline green, baked on. 

The unit is intended for ventilating or for heating 
and ventilating schools, auditoriums, gymnasiums, and 
other places where dependable heating and ventilation 
are required. The unit has been carefully designed to 
insure quietness in operation, as well as maximum effi- 
ciency at the rated motor speed. The temperature of 
the delivered air may be varied to maintain the re- 
quired room temperature by either manual or auto- 
matic operation of the heating and bv-pass dampers. 
The design provides a unique system of air distribution 
which eliminates the danger of cold drafts. 

The booklet contains working drawings, specifica- 
tions, and other helpful information for the use of 
architects. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official, or architect, upon request. 

New Bradley Washfountain Catalog. The Bradley 
Washfountain Co., of Milwaukee. Wis.. has announced 
a new catalog, Fixtures for Group Washing, which pre- 
sents the complete 1931 line of five-in-one group wash- 
fountains, drinking fountains. and playground showers. 
The booklet contains a wealth of valuable information 
and data regarding the opportunities for space-saving 
and cost-reduction economies which these washrooms 
afford. 

The experience is that the Bradley washfountains 
are capable of savings of from 70 to 80 per cent in 
space, installation, and maintenance. The new Bradley 
five-in-one shower accomplishes similar savings in the 
shower room and indicates a new departure in shower- 
room design and operation. The booklet shows a num- 
ber of very attractive units for other miscellaneous in- 
stallations which will be of interest to school officials 
and architects. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to any school 
official, or architect, upon request. 

New All-Steel Equipment Catalog. The All-Steel- 
Equip Company, of Aurora, Ill., manufacturers of 
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steel lockers and other special steel equipment, has 
just issued a new Catalog, No. C-28, describing and 
illustrating its complete line of steel lockers, cabinets, 
boxes, filing devices, and special equipment. 

The catalog lists box lockers, locker boxes, storage 
cabinets, wardrobe cabinets, tabulating-machine card 
cabinets, steel shelving units, tool racks and cabinets, 
filing cabinets and card cases, stacking boxes, shop 
boxes, tool boxes, tool stands, and tool cabinets. 

School officials and architects may obtain complete 
information by writing to the All-Steel-Equip Com- 
pany at Aurora, IIl. 


TRADE PRODUCTS 

Underwood Bookkeeping Machine. The Underwood 
Typewriter Co., Underwood Building, New York City, 
has issued an interesting circular, illustrating and de- 
scribing the use of the Underwood bookkeeping ma- 
chine, which offers real economies in time and person- 
nel. With this machine, the operator does more work, 
and more accurate work than a pen bookkeeper, and 
the work is in the most legible and usable form. 

The machine is simple to operate, elastic in use, offers 
speed with light touch sufficient to expedite all ac- 
counting work, and is electrically operated to prevent 
fatigue and consequent error and inefficiency. 

Announce New 3G Victor Cine-Projector. The 
Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, 
manufacturers of motion-picture cameras and projec- 
tors, has announced the marketing of its Model 3G 
Victor Cine-Projector, for use with the powerful 250- 
watt 20-volt lamp. 

The Model 3G Cine-Projector has a special trans- 
former built into the base, permitting the 250-watt, 
20-volt lamp to be used with efficiency and with max- 
imum lamp life. A feature of the model is its highly 
perfected optical system, which utilizes a great deal of 





THE MODEL 3G VICTOR 
CINE-PROJECTOR 


the light emitted by the Source. Mechanically, it is 
identical to the widely known Model 3, previously de- 
veloped. A receptacle base has been substituted for the 
pedestal base in which the transformer is housed, which 
adds beauty and character to the projector, and makes 
it attractive as well as highly efficient. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained by 
any school official, who will write the Victor Animato- 
graph Corporation at Davenport, Iowa. 

New Posture Chair and Classroom Efficiency 
Table. The Standard School Fixtures Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has just announced the market- 
ing of a students’ classroom efficiency table. The table 
is made in eight different types to suit particular needs, 
is provided with linoleum or wood tops, and may be 
had in solid or five-ply stock. The table has a number 
of special advantages, such as greater knee space, acces- 





THE NEW _ EFFICIENCY SCHOOL DESK 
AND KELLOGG POSTURE CHAIRS 


sibility of books without moving from chairs, ideal 
writing surface, dustproof book trays, and ample clear 
ance at legs. 

The firm also manufactures the Kellogg posture chair, 
which is a perfect posture chair for maintaining com- 
fort and rest of students while engaged in study. The 
chair comes in three heights for primary, junior, and 
senior pupils and has received enthusiastic approval 
because of its physiological and durable features. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school--efficial_upen- request. 
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$6240 


a year saved in 
floor scrubbing 


labor 
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@ That’s just what one building in Niagara Falls, New York, 
saved in one year —$6,240— when they introduced modern 
methods in their floor maintenance system. 

e If you want to cut down maintenance expense and at the 
same time preserve the beauty and life of your floors, send 
the coupon below for our new Control Chart. It is absolutely 
free, and obligates you in no way. 

e This Control Chart will serve as a complete guide for your 
janitor in his regular floor maintenance schedule. It will be 
brought to you by a Johnson Floor Maintenance Engineer 
who will make an intelligent study of your floors—analyzing 
your floor problems in detail. He will then put down his 
findings on the chart as a permanent record with recommen- 
dations for the most economical and successful treatment of 
each floor. 


@ Mail coupon for the new Control Chart for the care of floors, 


by S$. C. JOHNSON & SON 





8. C, JOHNSON & SON, Dept.S.J.3, RACINE, WISCONSIN @ Without cost or obligation 
please have a Floor Maintenance Engineer bring us your new Johnson Control Chart. 


Name 
Address 


City- State 
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At the Washington Junior High School, Port Huron, Mich., interiors 
are painted with Barreled Sunlight for good looks, lasting cleanliness. 
Architect: George L. Harvey, Port Huron. 





Barreled Sunlight helps to keep it well lighted, 


and insures lasting cleanliness as well + + - 


IDE window frames, narrow steel sash, 
. Classrooms at the 
Washington Junior High School are flooded with 


plenty of panes. . 


daylight. 


Unpleasant glare has been avoided, a soft agree- 
able working light has been assured, by painting 


interiors with lustrous satin-smooth 
Barreled Sunlight. 


Not only distinctively good look- 
ing, but decidedly practical. Barreled 
Sunlight’s satin-smooth, lustrous sur- 
face stubbornly resists yellowing. 
Stays clean for a surprisingly long 
time. An occasional washing removes 
allsuperficial dust and smudges. When 
a thorough cleaning becomes desir- 


Barreled 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sunlight 


able, Barreled Sunlight washes like tile without 
wearing away. Initial cost is reasonable; main- 
tenance costs are decidedly low. 


Barreled Sunlight blends readily with any good 
oil color, producing beautifully clear, 


lasting tints to match any desired 
scheme of decoration. 










For more complete information... 
for a sample panel . . . please mail 
the coupon. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
44—C Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 
Branches or distributors in all prin- 
cipal cities. (For Pacific Coast, W. 


“ SOL ZZ "hp P. Fuller & Co.) 


: Barreled 4 
= Sunlight 3 os 
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U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
44—C Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me your descriptive booklet, and a panel 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested in the 
finish checked here: 


Easy to Tint Gloss 0 Semi-Gloss 0 


Barreled Sunlight is 
readily tinted any de- 
sired shade with ordi- 
nary colors in oil.Quan- 
tities of 5 gallons or 
over are tinted to order 
at the factory without 
extra charge. 
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hor Home Use. too 
A light weight Fin- 
nell for homes and 
small areas. Waxes, 
polishes, finishes and 
scrubs—wet or dry. 
Write for low price 
and easy terms. 
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SOMEDAY. it will be recognized that the mop and pail are just as inadequate 
for cleaning floors in sehools as was the washtub in the home kitehen for the 
Saturday night bath. 

The Finnell Electric Polisher-Scrubber does for floor cleanliness what the modern 
bathroom has done for personal cleanliness. 

In scrubbing. the Finnell uses clean water for every square inch. ‘The machine 
here illustrated is a marvelous combination machine that scrubs and picks up 
the water in one operation. High speed serubbing brushes rout out every  par- 
ticle of dirt. and before the dirt can 
settle. a powerful vacuum draws up 
the dirty water, leaving the floor clean 
and dry. It serubs at less than the 
cost of mopping. 

On polished floors the Finnell is just 
as efficient. A new process. /innell- 
Kote literally cuts in two the time re- 
quired for applying the wax and 
polishing the floor, The Finnell-Kote 
dispenser (see illustration) can be fitted 
to any Finnell) machine, and will 
gladly be loaned to any Finnell user. 

To the efficient: sehool board, con- 
siderate of the tax payer's interest, the 
savings made possible by Finnell equip- 
ment are important. Regardless of 
savings. however, nothing less than 
the Finnell-maintained standard of 
cleanliness should be admitted = in 
modern schools. 

Investigate now, A Finnell representa- 
tive will be glad to make a survey of 
floor area and conditions in your school 
and recommend the right system of the 
twenty systems possible with Finnell 
equipment. Address FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Ine.. 803 East Street, 
KIkhart, Indiana. 
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Waxes and Polishes 
in One Operation 


Finnell-Kote is a special- 
ly prepared wax of high 
solid-content. The Fin- 
nell-Kotedispenser melts 
it and flows it to the 
floor in a thin, thread- 
like stream to be dis- 
tributed by the brushes, 
and—an instant later— 
brought to a uniformly 


beautiful, durable finish. 





Prominent Schools Equipped with 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS and 
AUSTRAL WARDROBES. 


Union Avenue School, Irvington, N. J., Schneider, Kleeman and Werther, Architects. 


Hawthorne Public School, Hawthorne, N. J., 
Fanning and Shaw, Architects. 
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Chatsworth Avenue School, Larchmont, N 
Knappe and Morris, Architects 


Anthony J, Bowen School, Washington, D C 
A. L. Harris. Architect. 


- Se E . — ps i ge c ae -_ * “4 mck al oy eas it 
Providence Street Junior High School, Worcester, Mass.; C. Adolph Johnson, Architect. BY Wt . 


The judgment of School Specialists favors COMPLETE NATURAL VENTILATION, 

the latest development for modern schools . . . The fresh air enters through the 

AUSTRAL Window and is diffused through the classroom, passing under the 

Wardrobe doors and is vented out through an aperture in the top of the 
Wardrobe . . . Simplified . . . Economical . . . Efficient. 





